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WITH MESROUD AT THE TAJ. 
BY HENRY AUSTIN. 








A LAND of dreams and things as weird as dreams, 
Where, like the symbol of Eternity, 

Ganges unwinds or winds through sallow plains 
His yellow coil serenely serpentine. 

Twilight, so sudden-swift in ardent climes, 
Lendeth a glamoyr neither glad nor sad, 
Blending the colors of the ending day 

With the ascending splendor of the moon. 


‘T'was there Mesroud, my Moslem Hindu friend, 
Pausing with reverent visage in the park 

Which lies before and lifts us by degrees 

Up to the Taj, that palace-tomb of Love, 

Low murmured : “ Here they played that game of chess— 
The Queen against the King—and when she lost 
And pouted like a girl, thoshe was then 

The mother of seven children, the King laughed 
Deep from his heart and cried: ‘Oh, Beautiful, 
Why fréttest at a little loss like this, 

When every day and every golden hour 

More love thou winnest from thy slave, the King ?? 


‘Then with a sudden sorrow in her eyes, 

The shadow of approaching Destiny, 

She laid her soft palm on her husband’s hand, 

Sighing: ‘O, Sweet, and if I were to die, 

What wouldst thou do? How wouldst thou fill and kill 
The weary space of intervening years 

Before, once more, our spirits could unite ?’ 


‘‘Her long sigh became silence, and the King 
Stared upward at the slowly rising moon 

That, ghostly white against the sunset glow, 
Seemed more a cloud or floating thought than thing. 
Then rose upon his vision a White Dream, 

And slowly the King answered: ‘ Ah, my love! 

If thou shouldst die—oh, die the cruel thought !— 
And yet Death spares no loveliness ; and queens, 
Ay, queens like thee, are human; so, if thou 
Shouldst pass before me, I will build to thee 

No tomb, but a palace of eternal love. 

Yea, e’en in death, my Beautiful, my wife, 

Thy spirit-seeming body shall be throned 

On such a throne that pilgrims of all creeds 

Shall bow, in a wise worship, at thy shrine.’ 


“The King arose and kissed her on the brow 
And fair Mumtaza sighed a happy sigh. 

But just a year from that remembered hour 
In giving life Mumtaza passed away. 

Then Grief unkinged her lover a long space, 
And, like a pariah wandering here and there, 
He gnawed his heart, until, at last, he stood 
Here in this garden, and a memory came 

Of that glad game to which their love had lent 
A charm invisible, intense, immense, 
Reaching through Space to Immortality.” 


Once more Mesroud low bowed his turbaned brow 
Asif in prayer; then somewhat proudly said, 
Waving a graceful, shapely hand; ‘‘Oh, Friend, 
Tell me, I pray, has the King kept his word ?” 


For answer a stiff cypress faintly stirs 

In the young breeze of twilight. A green cloud 

Of small bright parrots through the garden whirrs, 
And flowers pour up fresh incense toward the shrine, 
The solemn dome of the wonderful, pale Taj; 

A mountain of pure marble, but so light, 

So free from massiness, it seems like snow ; 

Nay, more, it seems a nimbus of the night— 
Miraculous mirage of a strange moon, 

Dreamed up by slumbrous Jumna’s tawny wave. 


But the deep, hallowed calm is quaintly fringed 
With oddly mirthsome notes ; for, ’mid the shades 
Of these grim sentinels, the cypress trees, 

Rise laughs of dusky children still at play, 

Tho day is dying and the eye can catch 

No smile of lingering glory, save above, 

Where on the left side of the soaring dome 

Of the pale Taj, contrasting the pale moon, 

A flush of sunset lingers—lingers—fades ; 

And now the Temple’s alcoves are festooned 

With sudden veils of violet, like a mist 
Sky-colored ’gainst the rise of the green dark, 

And the four minarets through the swooning light 
Fall in a fainsof argent and soft gold. 











Hushed are’the children and the‘noisy birds 
Under the deepening twilight. From the Heart, 
The secret silence of the Taj, now breaks, 
Through delicate;laceries of marble screens, 
Imaging flowers and vines most intricate, 
Breaks like a love-dream from a bosom chaste, 
Breaks like a spirit’s whisper through the gloom, 
Sudden and strange—a light of golden lamps ! 


Again Mesroud the dreamy silence woke; 
Yet broke not the illusion or the spell. 
‘*Go not toonear! A great work like a life 
Must not be scanned too closely. Else the flaws 
Look over large. There be some things, my friend, 
We should accept, not with dissective eyes, 
But with a kind of cosmic faith serene, 
As Jumna takes a sunbeam or_a shard,” 


Below the terrace of the Taj a sound, 

Half drownedin liquid silence, floated up. 

Was it the voice of Jumna echoing 

The deep suggestion? High upon a coign 

Of vantage—’ twas a shattered wall near by— 

A vulture sate, with world-exploiting eye 
Gloating on gloom and ruin, But the moon 
Shall soon abolish e’en his ugliness. 

Hark ! the huge river sighs to some far cry 

Of question! But the twilight deeper grows, 
While the long reaches and the sandy spurs 
With steep dry banks no shadow of answer yield; 
And yet yon cliffs, just edged with the last red 
Of the dead or dying sun, are they no sign, 

No sanguine symbol, of the red To-be ? 


Nay, nay ; tho east the solitudinous Taj 
Confronts an arid range of scarred ravines, 
And tho in the west some ruined battlements 
And marble minarets of a palace loom, 

While Agra just beyond shows a few domes 
Of English colleges that seem to be 

With Occidental emptiness profound 
Flouting the God-familiar Orient. 


Still, spite the gloom infolding and the hint 

Of the near deluge which the red cliffs give, 
Below them, in the valley by the stream, 
The Angel, Night, bégins to picture Peace. 
See that brown grass-tent on that silvern sand ! 
Mark those large birds winging so drowsily 
Down and stitl downward to acouching place! 
Hark! From the bank a lazy turtle slips; 

Into the sleepy water. Lo! the Moon 

Mounts and grows golden and more golden still ; 
And, all along the banks of Jumna now, 

As to awizard’s wand, swift, all at once, 

T winkles of light from countless, humble cots, 


Like stars of Peace and Home, surprise the night’; 


And on the right that marble mountain-tomb, 
Blooms like a giant lily, shedding forth 
Reflections softer than the bubbly foam 

Of milk new-drawn, with haunting hints of tint, 
Diaphanous webs of opalescent pearl, 
Cerulean where the shadows interlace ! 

Yea, fair she must have been ; nay, beautiful 
As a dream of day and night, so to become 
Beyond her death, the deep-inspiring soul 

Of this high scene haunting the hearts of men. 
Or was it sweetness in a mystic sense, 
Loveliness more than beauty—an occult 


Soul-spell that made Earth’s proudest Moslem King 


Love her with such a passion as this Tomb 
For ages yet, sublimes to Poesy. 
New Yor«K CITY. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 








I FIND every now and then in THE INDEPENDENT a wail 
from one quarter of the world or another over the direful 
One man thinks 


influence of the Congress of Religions. 


it will take half a century to undo its evil influences. 
have done my best to stir up in my heart a feeling of 
sympathy for the authors of these dismal prognostica- 
I think of them and wish to speak of them with 
all possible respect because it is plain that they are 
offended simply because they feel that their Master has 


tions. 


been wounded in the house of his friends. 


But it seems to mea strange and unaccountable mis- 
The Master was there at the Congress. 
And his friends were there 
It is true that publicans 
But were 
they treated differently from what they were when the 


conception, 
There is no doubt about that. 
inforce. But was he wounded? 
and sinners were also invited to the feast. 
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Master himself sat at the table with them? [t was the 
Pharisees who were alarmed for his honor in that case. 

The only excuse for these critics of the Congress is 
that they were not present at the meetings and have no 
idea of the deep religious feeling which pervaded them. 
One of the most striking and characteristic incidents of 
the Congress occurred on the tenth day. The hall was 
crowded. We had been listening for half an hour to the 
incoherent harangue of Mohammed Webb, when the 
chairman rose and announced that the next speaker was 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills and that his subject was “ Christ 
the Savior of the World.” The simple announcement of 
the subject and the appearance of the man produced 
such an impression upon the audience and such a revul- 
sion of feeling that they rose to their feet and cheered ; 
they got upon their chairs and waved their handker- 
chiefs, Tears ran down the cheeks of strong men, and 
for some minutes it was impossible for Mr. Mills to be- 
gin. Sothrough the whole address of half an hour, 
which was such as might be expected from this well- 
known evangelist, the audience was so deeply moved 
that they constantly interrupted the speaker with enthu- 
siastic applause, 

No one who was present at that meeting could have 
any questionas to whether the Congress of Religions was 
Christian in spirit. 

There was one aspect of the Congress which is worthy 
of the attention of these critics which they do not seem 
to have thought of. It was, perhaps, the first time in 
the history of the Christian Church when representatives 
ef all its branches have met together in such a way that 
those who looked on could say with truth: ‘‘ Behold how 
these brethren love one another!” In spite of their dif- 
ferences they found themselves standing side by side at 
Chicago to defend their common faith against the 
heathen and Mohammedan world. They were made to 
realize as never before the tremendons forces arrayed 
against them and the need of wnited effort for the cause 
of Christ. 

They saw right before them, and bidding them defi- 
ance, representatives of more than two-thirds of the 
human race, most of them not only ignorant of Christ 
but intrenched in the strongholds of old religions whose 
traditions go back from twelve to thirty centuries. 

I have never been so impressed as I was then with the 
necessity and the possibility of such a reunion of Chris- 
tendom as will enable all who love the Lord to work to- 
gether for the triumph of his Kingdom ; and the Con- 
gress was a step toward the realization of this possibility 
in home as well as foreign missionary work, 

But it is said that the impression was made that one 
religion was as good as another, I should like to know 
upon whom such an impression was made. I have never 
met such a man. It is probably true that many realized 
there for the first time that in theory the ethical codes of 
all religions are very much alike ; butthis isa fact which 
has long been known to all students of religion and 
ethics, and so far from being discouraging to Christians 
it is one of the principal grounds of our faith in God’s 
purpose to redeem the whole world. It is a striking 
evidence of the fact that he has not left himself without 
a witness among any people, but has written his law upon 
every human heart. 

This was the religious brotherhood which was recog- 
nized at Chicago, the same brotherhood which St. Paul 
recognized at Athens, the same which every missionary 
must recognize before he can gain a hearing with those 
who have a faith of their own. No missionary ever 
made a convert by avoiding him, refusing to listen to 
him or cursing his religion, If I wish to reveal Christ 
to a man I must not only treat him as a brother but feel 
that he is a brother, and find some common ground of 
sympathy. This is what was attempted on a grand scale 

I at Chicago. 

But it is said that while no heathen or Mohammedan 
was converted at the Congress, they converted several 
Americans to their faith, and went home to India and 
Japan to tell their people that the Christians were tired 
of their religion and anxious to find a new one, thus do- 
ing great injury to the missionary work in those coun- 
tries. Such a criticism comes naturally enough from a 
missionary theorist at home ; but I am surprised that it 
should come from a working missionary in the field. 
These people did not go to Chicago in a frame of mind 
to be converted ; they went to present their own faiths in 
the best possible light. They undoubtedly saw much in 
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American life to shock their prejudices and impress 
them with the idea that Christianity had but a slight 
hold upon the masses in our cities ; but this is the fault 
of our defective Christianity, and not of the Congress. 
They could have bad no better exhibition of the power 
of Christianity and the confidence of Christians in their 
faith than they had in the Congress itself. If any mis- 
sionary has found this Congress a hindrance to his work, 
it is because he has himself failed to appreciate its spirit, 
and, consequently, failed to make such use of it as would 
interest those among whom he is laboring. I commend 
to ali such the reports of the Congress edited by Dr. 
Barrows, not for circulation but for study. I cannot 
speak for the far East, but I am certain that there was 
nothing connected with the Congress which would not 
be a help rather than a hindrance to any missionary 
working for Mohammedans. 

The Congress of Religions was an experiment; but it 
was a noble conception of the highest Christian faith, 
which stirred the hearts of thousands all over the world. 
It was something so new and without precedent that 
endless patience and skill was needed to devise a plan for 
it and carry it into execution. No doubt some mistakes 
were made, but it was a triumphant success. Some were 
alarmed at the evil it might do. Others formed the most 
exaggerated ideas of the good which it was to accom- 
plish. Others ridiculed the whole scheme as utopian. 

I have taken some pains during the past year to find 
out what impression it has made upon the world, and I 
think it is generally regarded in Europe as the most in- 
teresting feature of the Columbian Fair. Those who an- 
ticipated great immediate results, either for good or evil, 
have been disappointed, but Christian people, generally, 
rejoice in it as a success and hope that it will have an in- 
fluence for good in the future far beyond anything which 
is now apparent. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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THE ETHICAL AND THE RELIGIOUS IN THE 
COLLEGE. 





BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLFGE AND OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY, 


THAT man is a unit is a truth having value in college 
instruction and life. Even if the more immediate pure 
pose of the college be intellectual, yet the college cannot 
secure this intellectual purpose unless all the parts of 
man’s nature are properly adjusted to each other. One 
cannot attain intellectual results unless the feelings are 
in a proper state and the will also fittingly directed. If 
the appetites are riotous, the power of reflection is dis- 
turbed. If the desires are toward the base, the power of 
imagination is weakened. If the affections fail to be 
properly directed and of proper strength, the power of 
perception is lessened. Man is one. His powers are to 
be kept in equilibrium. For purposes of convenience 
we divide and subdivide the various faculties of man; 
but it is never to be forgotten by or in the college that 
the man who sees truth is the same man who feels 
its impressiveness and who chooses its duties. 

These general propositions prepare the way for certain 
statements in detail. The training of the intellectual 
nature should promote the training of the ethical, and 
the training of the ethical the training of the religious. 
The intellectual man is the man who is reflective, who 
sees truth, who is rich in knowledge. Such a man should 
find it easy to do the right, and the man who does the 
right is the man who should find it easy to be religious. 
Obedience to the law of right prepares one to obey the 
law of God, which is the right. 

Such reasoning has not always been assentedto. Too 
often has it been thought that intellectual strength does 
not lead to ethical power and that ethical power is not a 
stepping stone to the acceptance of what may be called 
specific Christian truth. But to-day we are learning 
that the best intellectual conditions promote the best 
ethical, and the best ethical the noblest Christian. We 
cannot think that the man who is low in his thoughts 
and base in his imaginations is the man best fitted to 
attain to the ethical verities. We have learned, too, 
that esthetics has a pretty close relation to morals; the 
man who sees and who delights in the beautiful is the 
man who the more easily comes to see and to delight in the 
greatlaw of righteousness. It may also be observed as a 
reverse side of the same general truth that allegiance to 
Christian truth prepares one for allegiance to the ethical 
verities, and that holding to the ethical verities is itself a 
good preparation for loyalty to all intellectual truth, 
That change in the being of a man which is called con- 
version, a change which is immediately limited to or 
which immediately affects the will and emotions, is often 
a change resulting, also, in an intellectual new birth. 
All the parts of human nature act and react each upon 
the other. No enlightenment dawns upon the intellect 
but it affects the heart, and no effect is produced 
upon the heart but it may necessitate action on the 
part of the will. So, also, every action on the part of the 
will may result in effects on the appetites, the desires, 
the passions, the affections, and also in turn may itself 


cause a baptism of power upon, or a disintegration of, 
the intellect. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Great changes are occurring in the religious life of 
colleges as there are occurring great changes also in the 
intellectual life. Perhaps the chief element of change 
in the Christian life of the college consists in the deca- 
dence of the revival. The revival has ceased to bea 
normal part of the life of many a normal Christian col- 
lege. The revival was formerly a part of the life of the 
Christian college. In Yale College, in the ninety-six 
years following the great revival of 1741, there were 
“twenty distinct effusions of the Holy Spirit, of which 
three were in the last century and seventeen in the pres- 
ent.” (‘‘ Narrative of the Revivals of Religion in Yale 
College,” by Professor Goodrich, Quarterly Register, 
Vol. II, p. 810.) The history of Yale College for those 
hundred years in this respect is the history of the larger 
number of our older colleges. In Dartmouth College, 
in the space of sixty-five years there. were nine revivals 
of religion. Prof. W.S. Tyler (‘‘ Prayer for Colleges,” 
pp. 182, 133) says : 

‘*No class has ever yet left Amherst College without 

witnessing a powerful revival of religion, and scarce a year 
has passed without some special interest in the Church, 
and more or less conversions.” 
But this passage was written forty years ago; yet it 
must be said that the revival has ceased to be an integral 
part of the life of many Christian colleges. Revivals do 
not occur now with the frequency or with the extensive- 
ness of the former time. 

The reason of the decadence of the revival in the 
American college is manifold. One cause lies in the 
change in ordinary society. Revivals are less frequent 
in the Church than they were. It is also to be said that 
men do not approach each other with t':e earnestness or 
the urgency of the former time in reference to what is 
frequently called the question of personal salvation, We 
no longer ask a man, *‘ Are you saved?” Rather we now 
ask him, are you willing to do some work to help men to 
be better men? The change is sociological. ‘We have a 
feeling that to ask a man, ‘‘ Are you saved?” is to ap- 
proach him upon a very selfish ground, but to ask him 
to aid in some Christian work is to approach him upon 
the noble ground of Christian altruism. It is simply 
what is in some places called a consecration service 
which was held some time ago at the opening of a college 
year at Harvard College. Menat that meeting made to 
each other a pledge that they would do some work to 
help men to be better in the new college year. And what 
was that pledge, but that they would devote themselves 
to the work to which Christ gave himself, and what was 
this devotion but a pledge of Christian consecration ? 
The meeting did not seem to be a revival meeting or a 
consecration meeting, but it was in essence such, 

Another cause of the decadence of the revival in col- 
lege is the increasing prevalence of the conviction that 
religion is life, and that life is personal and permanent, 
and does not lend itself to the methods of the revival. 
This conviction is suggested by Bishop Brooks in an 
essay read a short time before his death, in which he 
said : 

‘“*Men who believe that natural science and political 

economy may be satisfactorily expounded by the professor 
to his class of pupils, believe that religion is unteachable. 
Some sense of the fineness and subtlety and also of the 
intense personalness of spiritual truth makes it seem in- 
communicable. It must lose its essential quality as it 
passes from lip to lip, from mind to mind. This misgiv- 
ing shows itself in a crude way in the familisr talk of 
many people, who, holding a true Christian faith them- 
selves, declare that they will never undertake to teach 
their children to be Christians. The children must find 
their own faith as they grow up. They must think for 
themselves.”’ (‘‘ Essays and Addresses,’’ p. 204.) 
In this conviction Bishop Brooks did not sympathize ; 
but with its prevalence he was familiar. This conviction 
is probably more general and stronger in the college than 
elsewhere. 

A further cause of decadence of the revival lies in a 
doubt on the part of many college officers of the truth of 
certain specific Christian doctrines. There was formerly 
a good deal of superficial believing. There is now a good 
deal of superficial doubting. But mixed in with the 
present superficial doubting is a great deal of funda- 
mental Christian believing. Many officers in college 
doubt, for instance, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; 
or perhaps I may say that many college officers believe 
that he did not write it. But there is no doubt among 
most college men that the Bible is in a special sense the 
book of God. There is a good deal of doubt as to certain 
statements which are made in many creeds ; but there 
is no doubt among most college people as to the funda- 
mental principles underlying the statements of the 
creeds. But because of the current doubt of the more 
evident statements college teachers hesitate to talk per- 
sonally with their students on religious subjects, 

Yet the college is an agent for the training of the char- 
acter of the individual man. Character is one. With 
the decadence, therefore, of the revival it is of mightily 
serious consequence to ask, By what means can the col- 
lege train the ethical and the religious character of its 
men? 

The answer lies at least in part in the truth that these 
ethical and Christian relations are to become normal, 
consistently strong and constant. The method of training 
is found in the use of the ordinary means of the college. 
These ordinary means are to be made meaygs of grace. 
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The common, daily intellectual intercourse offers the 
best opportunity for the securing of the ethical and 
Christian advantages which were formerly secured by 
the somewhat abnormal revival, 

There are at least three constant conditions or methods 
by which this ethical and religious training can be se- 
cured : First, through the content of studies; second, 
through the method of instruction ; and third, through 
the general spirit or atmosphere of the college. 

The content of certain studies offers an admirable 
opportunity for the giving of an ethical discipline. Lit- 
erature has tremendous ethical importance, and litera- 
ture represents a large part of the content of the training 
of a college. The noblest part of a nation’s character is 
impressed in its permanent literature. The ignoble in 
literature is rotten ; it vanishes. The pure, the true, the 
worthiest is vital; it endures. The literature of the 
Greek and of the Roman which we have has lasted these 
two thousand and more years simply because it is strong 
intellectual truth and pure in moral impressiveness. The 
most lasting literature must embody the best humanity. 
Humanity will not treasure from age to age anything 
but the best. These general truths receive special illus- 
tration in English literature. The dominant note in 
English literature is ethical. Its chief words are, asa 
professor in one of our colleges has said, the words Right, 
Duty. Goodness is made mightier than greatness, or 
rather, goodness is interpreted as an essential part of 
greatness. The life of English literature is, certain 
writers say, longer, too, than the literature of any 
other people; and this continuity impresses the read- 
er with the truth that the national conviction of 
duty is the great principle of life. Swift may 
be coarse and Byron shameless, but the masters, be- 
ginning with Shakespeare and ending with Tennyson, 
strengthen the belief in the ethical and the spiritual. 
English literature is serious. It is pervaded with a sense 
of human responsibility. It deals with questions of the 
mightiest import in human life and action. This sense 
of responsibility gives to it a sense of sincerity. The 
fantastic has had a short life and has held narrow sway. 
The long record of our literature helps also to give a per- 
spective which enables a student to trace the conflict of 
ideas to partial or complete victory or to partial or abso- 
lute defeat. He thus learns the power of an idea, benefi- 
cent or malevolent, over human minds. It is never 
further to be denied that high art isitself amoral agency. 
The literature of the English race is a formof art. It 
embodies the beautiful under conditions of sincerity and 
of seriousness. 

Thus it is clear that the content of English literature 
helps to impress ethical truths upon the student. It may 
be added that the study of the methods of a writer are 
potential over astudent. Every involuntary revelation 
of an author’s own character in his composition warns 
the student of the subtlety of self-betrayal. The intan- 
gible but sure evidence of insincerity teaches him that 
there is no safety except in integrity of heart. As he 
sees theartifice of others fail thei, he comes to hesitate 
to use subterfuge in the expression of his own thought 
or in his thought itself. He himself in his writing be- 
comes frank, genuine, direct. He becomes a serious 
thinker ; he becomes aserious man, 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE HOPE OF PEACE IN EUROPE. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 





One of the chief obstacles in the way of peace is the 
reluctance of its advocates to face facts. If we have to 
escape from the present wilderness of sin in which we 
are wandering, weighed down by the burdens of excess- 
ive militarism, we must recognize that progress toward 
peace in the future is not likely to be achieved by other 
methods than those which have been brought about in 
the past. Too often good men and good women, im- 
pressed with the hideous horrors of the warsystem, have 
used language and indulged in aspirations which are all 
based on the fundamental fallacy that the abuse of force 
is equivalent to its use. Far be it from me to say one 
word in criticism or condemnation of the Society of 
Friends or of the Peace Society, which is almost entirely 
their creation. Fram. the point of view of the religious 
idealist, the Society of Friends have a very strong case ; 
they are witnesses for the Truth, and inthe midst of a 
froward and perverse generation they have borne un- 
swerving testimony to the great doctrines of human 
brotherhood and the duty of literal obedience to the 
words of Christ. But while they are useful and excel- 
lent in their own place, it is little short of a public dis- 
aster when you attempt to solve the problems of the 
political engineer by the aid of the abstract theories of 
religious enthusiasts. Religious enthusiasm is the motive 
force by which alone sufficient steam is generated to 
force mankind along the road ; but the road itself has to 
be engineered and laid out by men of a very different 
stamp to those sublime dreamers who in every age have 
fed the soul of man with entrancing visions of a better 
and happier future. Allthis being interpreted into plain 
English means, that we must not confound the soldier 
with the policeman. And for this reason, if for no 
other, that it is only by the aid of the policeman that 
we can cast out the soldier. Between the man in the 
blue coat and the man inthe red coat there are many 
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points of resemblance. Both are men set apart from 
productive labor, both are State functionaries, both repre- 
sent the principle of force which is the ultimate argu- 
ment of all governments, both are armed with weapons 
more or less lethal in their character, and each of them 
in emergencies is not merely allowed, but diréctly 
ordered, to slay his fellow-man. Yet between the two 
there is a difference as wide as the polls, The soldier 
often does police duty, and even when doing police duty 
he ought never to be confounded with the soldier who 
is merely playing his part in thegreat war game which 
is the ultimate outcome of international rivalries and 
hatreds. The difficulty with many good people who are 
sincerely anxious about the cause of peace, is that they 
fail to see the difference between the use of the soldier 
as a policeman, and the use of a soldier as the instruinent 
of lawless ambition, or of national or racial antipathies, 
This difference lies at the root of the whole question. The 
reason why we are suffering from such a pestilent plague 
of soldierdom is because we have no authority in Europe 
that can be trusted to use the indispensable minimum of 
soldiery for police purposes. Wecan better understand 
this by casting a glance backward to the progress which 
our race has made toward the establishment of peace, 
law and order. England for centuries has been celiver- 
ed from the plague of internecine war ; there is only one 
army within our frontiers. Whether it be regulars, 
militia, or volunteers, these forces are all controlled by 
one hand, who obey the orders of one authority, and 
never under any circumstances use their weapons 
against each other. In the beginning it was not so. In 
a period which is comparatively as yesterday, when 
measured with the duration of our race’s history, the 
whole of this country was dotted over with independent 
fighting forces. Warrior barons trained and drilled 
their own little standing armies, which they used as 
weapons of offense and defense against their neighbors, 
none daring to make them afraid. These gentlemen 
would have been busy to this day, making life a burden 
to the peaceful burghers and industrious peasants, had it 
not been that the central power became sufficiently 
strong to compel them to disband their forces, or to use 
them solely in obedience with its directions. The old 
plan by which earl and baron settled their disputes by 
the simple process of mustering their retainers, and go- 
ing out to kill and slay and ravage and burn, might have 
been going on to this hour, had it not been that our kings 
gradually acquired a sufficient number of armed men 
whom they could use as an internal police for compelling 
these gentry to submit their quarrels to the arbitrament 
of judges. 

Of course, at first these independent nobles regarded 
this as a hideous infringement upon the right of private 
war, and the inalienable prerogatives of a knight. They 
had a great deal to say for themselves, and so far as 
arguing from precedent, and use, and wont was con- 
cerned, their case was unanswerable. But our good old 
kings had a still more unanswerable argument when 
they knocked them on the head one by one, and silenced 
with death those who refused to live in peace. No 
amount of preaching of arbitration, or of the sacred 
doctrine of non-resistance, would have rid England of 
the plague of private war or of feudal contests. What 
was necessary was the establishment of an adequate 
force in the hand of an authority sufficiently strong to 
use it against the evil-doer. In other words, it was by 
the use of the policeman that the rule of the soldier was 
banished from these islands. 

As it was in England, so it will have to be in Europe. 
Not by voluntary forswearing of the use of weapons will 
the millennium come about. Not by the establishment 
of an International Tribunal, with authority to issue 
awards which the disputants will be free to reject, will 
war be banished from the Continent. If ever Europe is 
able to disband its armies, it will be when the nations of 
Europe acquire a sufficient: degree of confidence in each 
other to be willing to allow those armies to be wielded 
as a homogeneous force against any disturbance of the 
peace. If, for instance, in Europe at the present time, 
the Czar, the Kaiser, the Emperor-King of Austria- 
Hungary, the King of Italy and the Queen of England, 
had sufficient confidence in each other and were suffi- 
ciently earnest about maintaining the peace to agree to 
use their fleets and armies against France, should France 
wantonly disturb the peace of Europe in order to regain 
her lost provinces, does any one imagine for one moment 
that France would ever make the attempt? I am not 
proposing that any such alliance should be made; I am 
only putting the case as an illustration. But nothing 
short of a determination to use fleets and armies against 
France would restrain France if she saw a good chance 
of finding Germany isolated and at a disadvantage. The 
moral censure of the world, the piteous entreaties of the 
poor of all nations, and the combined prayers and prot- 
esta‘ions of all the Churches in Christendom, would be 
powerless to restrain the French Government from 
grasping at their long-cherished ideal of revenge, unless 
that moral sentiment, these prayers, protestations, and 
entreaties could crystallize themselves in the shape of a 
stern and unmistakable determination to use the whole 
available forces of the natiors that wished to remain at 
peace against the one nation that wished to go to war. 
In other words, the Powers that were in favor of law and 

he established order of things on the Continent, would 
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then convert their armies into a police force, and that 
police force would be used for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the peace. After one or two demorstrations of the 
Powers to work together, and the willingness of each to 
subordinate its own views of its interests outside its own 
frontier to the arbitrament of a Tribunal which would be 
armed not only with the moral authority but with the 
armies and the fleets of Europe, it would be possible to 
reduce the armaments of Europe from the present peace 
footing—which is in reality a war footing—to a peace 
footing which would be a very different affair. 

We cannot do without soldiers any more than we can 
do without policemen ; but we can minimize their num- 
ber if we agree to use them for the maintenance of 
peace, rather than for the indulgence of international 
rivalries. 

All this leads up to the practical question of what 
should be done. Upon this there can hardly be two 
opinions by those who have bestowed serious thought on 
the question. In every way, and by every means, and 
at all times, it is the duty of thestatesmen and reformers 
to strengthen the principle of the European concert in 
which lies the only hope of anassured peace. At present 
that concert is useful for deliberation, and impotent for 
action. It would be premature and absurd to propose to 
invest the European concert at once with full powers 
over the armies and navies of its members ; but when 
an opportunity arises in which it is possible to develop 
European cuncert in the direction of action, that oppor- 
tunity should not be lost. We shall find ample oppor- 
tunity for putting this principle to the test in dealing 
with the Turkish Government. Their atrocities in 
Armenia have once more shocked the conscience of the 
civilized world. It is possible we shall also find need to 
apply it to the adjustment of the controversy Letween 
China and Japan, But these things must be left to Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Kimberley. All that we cando is to 
assure them that they willbe backed upin every attempt 
to bring into existence the United States of Europe, 
which, once constituted, would be a long step toward 
the summoning of the parliament of man and the federa- 
tion of the world. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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A SAINT. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 








I saw to-day the wicker cradle of her son, her one 
child. For nearly a lifetime none saw it but herself, and 
I should not now have looked upon it but that she is in 
her new grave. It was locked away at the very top of 
the tall house, in the nursery, gray with the dust of 
years. She kept the key till she died,and I am not 
sure that she did not lock the door even upon herself. 
Annie, the servant, who loved her, and keeps the house 
a little longer before strangers enter it, brought me into 
that quiet place. It isa big room with wide windows 
looking over woodlands to the sea—-an ideal nursery, so 
high is it in the airand the sun. But what tragedies 
were acted there! Here where the child had played he 
met his sudden, awful death ; on that little bed by the 
wall he lay dead and piteous; and when they had car- 
ried him out to his grave his mother had flung herself 
down there with her face to the wall, in a dumb madness 
and despair that said, ‘‘ There is no God.” 

There was a gray drift of velvety dust about our feet 
when we entered. The windows had been opened, and 
the draught from the door stirred the curtains and 
shook a powdery film from their folds, The bed was 
neatly made, and when we opened the cupboard doors 
we saw little garments moldering quietly on their shelves, 
The child’s bath was there, and the picture screen, and 
the toys he had played with. His tin soldiers in forlorn 
ranks on the table ; his picture-book open as he might 
have left it ; his rocking horse by the wall; on the floor 
the battered tin trumpet on which he had blown with a 
martial pride. Were he living now he might be a 
bearded inan, with his children growing tall about his 
knees, Forty years ago—a very lifetime; and few of 
those to whom her face brought sunlight and moonlight 
knew that she had ever borne achild. Even the one or 
two whom she had taken to her strong heart to be their 
stay and shelter knew of it but as a shadowy tradition. 
She had locked that tragedy away in her heart as she 
had locked the nursery door; and who that looked at 
her face, mild with ineffable calm, could imagine that 
she had endured an anguish beyond martrydom, and had 
in the end been suffered to save her strong soul alive, 
out of the very jaws of wild beasts, and the horror that 
lurks in uttermost darkness? 

On the door is a framed picture of the Angel Guardian 
—a tender-faced spirit, brooding, with hidden eyes of 
sweetness and drooped wings, over a stumbling little 
one. But where was the child’s angel that evening when 
the fire caught him and made a pillar of flame above his 
head; and while he ran shrieking, poor little helpless 
one, there was none nigh tosave? I asked the question 
with a great bitterness of sympathy for that woman of 
forty years ago, who lay long enduring the fire in her 
own heart, and all her soul turned from the Hand that 
reached to her through the darkness. With such despair 
God must be infinitely patient, infinitely content to wait. 
The rebellion in this strong soul was as great and su- 
preme a thing as, in time to come,was to be its faith and 
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love. Of great sinners are made great saints; of great 
temptations, great victories; of great anguish, great 
joy. 

I had never guessed at that hidden room. To me the 
house was like the golden spring day outside—‘ so cool, 
so calm, so bright.” When I recall my visits there it 
seems as if it were always spring. The house stands 
high on its hiil, and was tlfere when the city at its feet 
was a little smoke in the distance beyond a strip of inter- 
vening country and the river marshes. An old house, 
well-built, and guaranteed to last out many a human life 
yet. The rooms are lofty and well-proportioned. The 
high windows let in an abundance of light. There is no 
skimping of good wood in wainscoting, door or staircase. 
I always look back on the house as full in her lifetime of 
airand light, with great shafts of pure sunshine flooding 
the rooms from the west sky, and never a mote of dust 
floating in that cool radiance. Now the chill of the 
house smote coldly. Outside the hard purple buds were 
on her chestnut tree. Every bough of the almond was 
an Aaron’s rod of purple-pink stars. Laburnum and lilac 
were pushing out their buds, and the crocuses stood in 
ordered rows. <A day of nest-building, tho the leaves 
were not yet come that should screen the wattled houses 
or the little masons at their task. But every one was 
courting a brown sweetheart with the most dulcet coax- 
ings and promises. I looked away from the nursery 
windows to the distant sea, a silver-scaled thing, alive 
in the March sunshine. The woods between were softly 
blurred with coming leafage. An early bee buzzed into 
the room. Divine Easter weather, full of hope and 
promise, and reminding me somehow of ker face gone 
out in the darkness. The floods of sunshire will never 
be again in those rooms, where one used to drink in her 
beauty of holiness, never dreaming of that closed room 
upstairs and the waters of affliction that long ago went 
over her head. 

Because her son died so long ago you must not think 
of her as looking like an old woman, She never looked 
old. She had a beautiful skin, of a singular smoothness 
and transparency, and a warm color, Her eyes—I think 
they were darkest gray—were quite splendid, they were 
so large, so clear, at once so brilliant and soft. Those 
eyes could never grow old. Her gray hair was parted 
over her broad beautiful brow, and was in bands, after 
the dignified fashion of her young matronhood. She 
had at once the most intellectual and the handsomest 
head [ have ever seen. But none of these things made 
her beauty. It was her soul that irradiated all her body, 
and shone on one with that exquisite impartial light of 
kindness. Nature had made her fora nobly handsome 
woman, but God had given her the elect beauty that 
belongs to the gentlehood of Heaven. No wonder she 
was the light of her husband’s eyes. 

But I am thinking of her in later days, the days of her 
great calm. 1 cannot realize her in those days, when 
she stared at the nursery wall—in just such spring 
weather as this—not eating, not speaking, her hands 
clinched, her eyes wide open, and full of an unutterable 
horror. She was long like this, drifting every hour 
nearer madness, noticing none of those who would com- 
fort her, turning away in dumb apathy alike from 
prayers and tears. Then God sent his messenger. It 
was a woman, great-natured as herself, one childless 
also by the will of God, one who had satisfied the hun- 
gry heart of motherhood, and the empty bosom, by 
gathering there the poor, the sick, and all afflicted, and 
all orphans. None ever knew what she said, or how she 
wrestled, God arming her, for soul and sanity and life. 
She closed the door of the desolate nursery behind her 
when she went in. Some hours later she came out, lead- 
ing anew woman, with the dumb madness gone from her 
face, and on her eyes the soft dew of tears. 

They were close friends till the elder woman died—if 
friendship, indeed, ends with death. What ways she 
led the younger to seek for comfort! My saint learned 
there the ease, the balm of mothering them who are’ 
orphaned and cast out. Whither she went she brought 
her own heart’s-ease. I doubt not that, like the story of 
St. Elizabeth, the bread of help and comfort she brought 
the needy was sweet as roses. Her ministrations were 
not only of the kind that any gentle and sheltered 
woman can perform—that many do perform, happily. 
She feared not disease in its worst form, nor the pesti- 
lence of sin. Her strong soul, her strong hands were 
made to meet the dragon on his own ground, and in the 
name of Jesus Christ to confound and strangle him. All 
the sweet offices of charity she rendered, too. She 
warmed orphan babies at a breast forever maternal—for 
motherhood, thank God, once conferred, can never be 
withdrawn; she fed the hungered, and clothed the 
naked, and leaned above the dying who already with 
faith and patience were of the saints, But loathly dis- 
ease she did not shun, and her especial gift was the rec- 
lamation of sinners. She brightened refuges and peni- 
tentiaries by her kindness, which never had a touch of 
condescension ; at the jails her face was better known 
than the faces of officials, and infinitely more welcome. 
They called her to hopeless cases, where the poor human 
animal, savage as a ‘‘rogue” elephant, or mad with 
shame and sin, blasphemed or raged silently. As none 
was so twisted or deformed or blurred in body, beyond 
her recognizing them as members of Christ, s0 no woman 
was so shameless, so stained, so flushed and dishev- 
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eled, as to be outside her tender comprehension, beyond 
ber buman sisterhood. It was she who understood, as 
none of those men did, the nervous horror of the dark 
in those poor things who bad the feminine nerves with- 
out the feminine purity that steadies a girl in the dark 
with the sense of God’s angels at hand. Alone in the 
night, what horrors lurked in those stark cells for the 
creatures ignorant as children, and only wieer in shame 
and sin. When there had been a worse outbreak than 
usual, it was she who begged the Governor to spare the 
dark room that turns the blessed day to night, and if it 
were not remitted, nerved the half-mad creature for her 
timé of fear with a cool hand on the hot forehead, and 
words of sweetness that constrained the shattered will to 
quiet submission. She never made them feel that they 
were outcasts. I doubt that in her intense sympatby 
she ever felt them to be so. I remember once to have 
seen at a penitentiary a handsome, fierce, black-browed 
girl flash from under her white cap a strange glance at 
a nun who passed by. Thenun was a young creature, 
transparently innocent of look, dove-eyed, and with a 
brooding peace on her quiet lips. The girl’s glance re- 
vealed a thousand things—the self-contempt of a stormy 
soul, its momentary hatred toward her whose whiteness 
made its own blackness more dense by contrast ; shame, 
rebellion, anguish, all were in that look. But my 
saint, with her kindly human ways, her wise strong 
face, her motherliness of manner; sinners never shrank 
from her, or so much as felt the pangs of shame in her 
presence, but breaking into tears under her kind eyes, 
would sob out their trouble, like the miserable children 
so many of them were. 

She was most at home where she was most needed. 
In hospital and workhouse wards she was as well known 
as in the prisons and refuges. I bave seen her on a wet 
winter evening, when the murky shadows crept up the 
bare hospital walls, come in like the sunlight. She had 
her capacious bag, which seemed to hold gifts for every 
one—an orange, a bit of tobacco, a littie paper of tea, a 
storybook, a newspaper. She knew what every one 
wanted, and remembered every one’s desires and tastes 
with marvelous exactitude. It is hard to realize that 
she is gone, and so many lives bereft of her light. 

I have but named her husband, yet he makes the 
crowning pathos of her death. He was born before 
Waterloo, and yet he kept the heart of a boy. She had 
never disillusioned” him, and his faith and admiration 
were as warm at fourscore as at twenty. It isa very 
sweet thing fora woman when she can keep the boyhood 
fresh in her husband’s heart. I think it made her more 
tender to him, if that were needed. He was much 
traveled and keenly intellectual, and so brisk that even 
at fourscore he was full of plans and expeditions. Once 
I heard her say: ‘‘I mustn’t let him go there; he is 
really too old”; and the tenderness in her voice was like 
a mother’s when she says contrariwise, ‘‘He is too 
young.” It must have been a pang to her to leave him 
behind when she died, with the radiant upward glance 
of one whosees Heaven opened. He never thought she 
would go first. She grewill quite suddenly, and having 
gone to death’s door, returned as if by a miracle. He 
received her back with a pathetic bewilderment of joy 
and gratitude. It was only a respite, for eight months 
later her fatal disease returned and killed her, 

I think she must have spoken to him out of the dark- 
ness. After the first shock he resumed his old way of 
life, with a brave confidence that she would not leave 
him long by himself. He went toand froin the autumn 
and winter days, a pathetic, cheery old figure, looking to 
every day and every night for his deliverance. Some 
one remonstrated with him for being out one bitter day. 
** But I want to die,” he said; and it was his one expres- 
sion of impatience. He read his old books and received 
his old friends, and sat every evening alone facing the 
empty place where so many years her beautiful presence 
had been. He had no disease at all; and, rosy-cheeked 
and blue-eyed, he was, to all intents and purposes, a 
stronger man than many a younger fellow. Only he 
was so old. 

She was dead nearly five months when his deliverance 
came. If he could, he would have called his friends 
together to rejoice with him. Death was to him like 
falling asleep, from which heshould awaken to morning 
and her. He died of no special ailment; it was as if she 
beckoned, ‘‘ Come!” and hewent. ‘‘I don’t hope to be 
quite where she is,” he said to some one, with pathetic 
humility ; ‘‘ for she will be high among the saints. But 
I know I shall be where I can always see her, and that 
will be happiness enough.” But as the short day drew 
in he began to call her urgently, with a loud, happy call 
that echoed through the house and as high as the nursery 
whose secrets were soon to be revealed. It must have 
reached her among the stars ; for at last he ceased calling, 
and turned with a quick, happy look of recognition to 
some one the watchers could not see. But they did see 
by the light of that transformation how sad his face had 
really been since he had lost her—how pinched through 
its cheeriness and ruddy color, as a robin is pinched in 
the frost, He died exactly five months from the day of 
her death. 

I wonder what they will do with the cradle and the 
toys? Willsome one hoard them for her sake, or wil] 
they goto the Children’s Hospital, where the babies are 
unexacting and will not discover them to be old- 
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fashioned and out of date? Perhaps this-latter would be 
best—for what are relics but as dried rose-leaves whose 
fragrance is piteous ? 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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BUDDING POETS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





VERY young poets, the glad boys of song, have always 
had, in my mind, a charming likeness to buds just 
opening. 

A bud is alway a package containing, done up in mani- 
fold wrappings, a promise of Nature’s freshest gifts. 
Even in winter, if we nip one from a twig-tip cold and 
crisp, we know what time the frosty gray eye of a snow- 
crystal is blinking at us, that a certain pungent taste, 
pricking and delighting the tongue, is safely and fasci- 
natingly prophetic. 

The creative spirit, as we get fair glimpses of it in 
what goes on around us, is a great brewer of spicy tip- 
ples, dear to a few who taste them by especial favor. 
And in the fragrant masb-tuns of this maker are min- 
gled all the elemental substances of which leaf and 
flower and fruit are constructed, and there they ferment 
and brim over in an opalescent foam, which is the poetry 
of Nature, We call it bird-song, bloom-glory, leaf-rustle, 
brook-babble, sunshine and sky-glimmer; but it is 
poetry. 

Even the practical botanist, who eludes, with all the 
clever energies of science, the outermost fringes of im- 
agination, will account it safe to admit that the little 
point on every bough sprout is a flagon of quintessence 
with which Nature flavors the seasons of her activity. 
In the bud, much more than in the seed, is the plant’s 
character condensed, z 

Villon, the prince of melodious thieves—the title is not 
as contradictory as his life—said : 


“ By seeing the gum I know the tree.” 

But the taste of a bud on one’s tongue bears everything 
that is woody and sappy and racy ; it stings deep with a 
thousand keen points of character and gives conflicting 
thrills of elemental distinction drawn from every fiber 
of bough and bole and root. Earth and air, heat, light, 
water, even color and perfume, are condensed in that 
aromatic smack of the bud-core. What rustling leaves, 
what flaunting blossoms, what nuts, what fruits are pre- 
figured to the palate by certain sweet, or bitter, or as- 
tringent bitings and zest-like hints ! 

But there is a season, well named the budding time, 
when what has been a hidden spark of creative force be- 
gins to heave off the dry, husky, outer covering, which 
all winter has bound the tiny core of life, and then a 
faint, tender glow warms the spikes, so that all the 
woods show a consciousness of some wonderful intrinsic 
impulse, procreant and irresistibly joyous, a subtle 
power, rising out of the earth to make sap and cambium 
and chlorophyll. 

The young poets, and now we speak of poets indeed, 
not mere versifying rhymesters, follow the fashion of the 
buds of spring ; boldly they release what is in them, not 
dreaming of art, but hastening upon expression with the 
careless enthusiasm of unapprehensive genius, Not one 
hasa choice to make, that was done for him at the an- 
cient conference of natural forces; his flower is to be 
orange-sweet, of the rue family ; or apple-scented, a sis- 
ter to the roses ; or odorous jessamine, claiming kin with 
the olive. But, whatever shall befall him, it was fore- 
ordained that, from drupe or seed or bulb or cutting, his 
was to be a growth apart and special. 

When we come'to study a boy of Keats’s like, the 
air roundabout holds something unusual, as if a bank of 
strange flowers inexpressibly pure and sweet were lying 
to windward. Swinburne’s early poems exhale the true 
distinction, lure the imagination by an occult hardly 
coherent suggestion of remote yet splendid visions, and 
flood the reader’s consciousness with a savage fervor of 
passion. These wafts are from poison buds; but was 
ever toxic influence half so insinuating before, or charged 
to such quivering tension with music immemorial and ir- 
resistible? It is like hearing the melody of sensuous bur- 
geons bursting in tune over the gardens of Love. What 
a lawless youth breathes out of those burning spikes as 
they flash into sudden wide-open, seductive blooms ! 

These young poets may be bookish enough and fond of 
lamp-oil discoveries; the echoes of the ancients may 
dance down their lines ; yet from the first a phrase here 
and a stanza yonder has loosed the independent, individ- 
ual zest of originality to tell us that here must be one of 
the elect, like Theocritus, ‘‘a burning mouth of the 
Muses,” like Sappho, ‘‘a tireless voice ” o/ love, ‘‘ sweeter 
than harp-sound, more golden than gold,” or, like Pin- 
dar, a dauntless lyrist thrumming before the “open 
chamber of the hours.” 

Theophile Gautier describes a portrait of Baudelaire 
made by Emile Deroy ; the author of ‘* Les Fleurs du 
Mal” was then just turned into his twenty-first year, 
and the painting represented him in the tirst bloom of 
youth, ‘‘rich, happy, beloved, already famous,” and 
putting forth the earliest strains of his enchanting yet 
eerie and often gruesome song. Gautier goes on to 
remark, and with what truth I need not demonstrate : 
““Very rarely is a poet or artist known in his first and 
charming apparition; reputation comes later when the 
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fatigue of study, the stress of life and the tortures of pas 
sions have changed his earliest expression.” 

Whenever I read ‘* Moesta et Errabunda” there comes 
up a wish that I had known the boy Baudelaire before he 
was tempted out of ‘‘ L’ Innocent paradis” which shines 
80 green and fair behind the hideous waste of his mature 
manhood. Ab, ‘les violons vibrant derriére les co- 
lines” and the hautbois down the river where the vines 
are thick ! ° 

In their misty but never dim perspective the Greeks 
are always young. It could not have been a silver- 
haired philosopher who, back yonder in Teos or Abdera 
or Samos, jingled a tuneful bridle-bit at the skittish 
Thracian filly. A curly-haired, gray-eyed youth in the 
first stage of irreverent self-confidence might do the like 
even now. And, by the way, I knew one when I wasa 
lad ; he was a banjo player of the natural school, an 
angler born to his wading and casting, a shooter in the 
long bow, and a writer of songs. He has not become 
famous, and I will tell you why ; a frost caught him in 
the bud when he began to read the realists; what should 
have been a flower turned out a gallnut, warted like a 
toad. He is middle-aged, somewhat stout, with a con- 
gested face and pessimistic character. But in the hey- 
day of our budding time he was lithe and cheerful, saw 
joy beaming from everything, heard music onevery wind 
current, caught arich guaranty of happiness in every 
beam from heaven ; and he sang like a mating thrush. 

These Jack Frosts of which so many budding poets are 
bitten to death are not confined to Bohemia ; they fall 
far afield in provincial regions where never a Grub Street 
sound or smell lured a man to ruin between a pot of ale 
and a cut of rancid cheese. What a blithe and jocund 
note is blown from some oaten flute behind a country 
orchard! And we curve a hand over our ear—hark, a 
new poet! But the one free and dew-flavored catch, the 
one melodious, artless, finger-sweep over stops divinely 
fresh, and then da capo, nothing more save insipid self- 
consciousness done up in smooth imitations of Tennyson 
or jagged leaves furtively torn from an odd volume of 
Browning. The frost has fallen upon a Theocritus and 
shriveled him into a Bion. 

If Francis Villon and Charles Baudelaire and Edgar 
Poe stand as variations of the typical urban antholysis, 
to use an adequate botanical word, which shows how a 
pure and perfect bud may be wrung by vicious influences 
until the flower shall be a wonder of unnatural and 
atrociously fascinating beauty—there stand confronting 
them those philistine types of which the world is full, 
the buds that have burst with one heavenly flash which 
wrecked them as if with dynamite. One sip of the milk 
of Paradise, one tongue-lap of honeydew crazes many a 
poor boy. 

When one contemplates a life made up out of such 
tragic material as Heine grimaced over in his last years, 
there is great comfort in imagining how bappy the 
glorious young Jew might have been in some Arcadia, 
while yet the beard was but down gilding or glooming 
cheek and chin, and before the vultures of passion had 
torn his heart or the vampire lust had emptied his rich 
veins, leaving him warped and distorted—the sweetest, 
bitterest, grotesquest figure in history. 

Between a poet like Heinrich Heine and one of Robert 
Herrick’s character there is a wide moral space ; and yet 
the two have always stood together in my mind, a rhym- 
ing pair poetically in accord, but temperamentally and 
in the matter of artistic aspiration totally different. 
Herrick had Ben Jonson to coddle him in his boyhood ; 
and, while it may appear uncritical, I cannot help feel- 
ing that a large number of the pieces in ‘“‘ Hesperides ” 
may be safely taken as done in the poet's first youth, 
altho not brought out until rather late in middle life. 
There are nine years, from 1620 to 1629, during which he 
slipped out of sight, and we do not know what he was 
up to, These were the very years of golden youth to a 
man who matured late and lived long. Mornivg was on 
and the birds of joy were singing. Perhaps he strolled 
out of London into the pastoral regions and heard the 
nightingales, and drank beer and bragget in the country 
inns, and had his dances with the rustic maidens. Cer- 
tainly there is more than the experiences at Dean Prior, 
surely there is younger blood than bubbles in the veins 
of an aging man flushing these scapegrace songs of love 
and dance and dizzy flirtation and quintains and Twelfth 
Night doings. 

Ah, these boys! We know them and love them for 
their bold sincerities and their unconscious return to 
nature. It is their merry, devil-may-care, Arcadian 
carelessness and aimlessness that we are charmed with ; 
for they sin like babes. Not so with the Whitmans and 
Zolas and Tolstois who captivate with the power of open 
assumption. We know that Tolstoi’s sheepskin trousers 
and his pretense of manual labor are artificialities ; he 
has assumed them after determining to do it. So with 
Walt Whitman’s attitude, it is so flagrantly sophisticated, 
so purposed, so boisterously self-conscious, that what 
might have been strength becomes a mere windy brag- 
gadocio even in his finest moments. Zola, too, has 
openly stooped to conquer, has angled for newts and 
other slimy catch in the cesspools and sewers. Where 
is the bursting bud of joy in his work ? 

Sir Walter Scott, the dearest name in literature, was 
always a boy; he lived and died an open-hearted, 
optimistic, imaginative youth, loving, beloved, and full 
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of life’s richest magnetism. What a juice of rare genius 
spurts out of his lines when he gets his grip well set to 
squeeze a picturesque thought or a romantic incident ! 
How healthy boys do love him! and that is criticism be- 
yond the best that Sainte-Beuve or Wordsworth ever 
wrung from a gorged brain. 
Give me a youth with his cheeks all aglow, 
His heart beating high and his blood running warm ; 
Ah, he'll be life’s master wherever he go, 
With a lute in his hand and a girl on his arm! 
That was great and good Sir Walter’s way; the lute 
and the girls never forsook him, and he was but a bud- 
ding poet when, broken and called old, he died before 
his time. . 

That other Scotch bard, the plowboy, the “ hard- 
worked plowboy,” as Carlyle grimly sketches him, had 
no budding time in the joyous Greek sense; but the 
spring of song blew ineffable sweets across his imagina- 
tion, while he swung the heavy flail on rustic threshing 
floors, ‘‘ the toil of a galley slave,” to use his own bitter- 
ly reminiscent words, never breaking the current of in- 
spiration. What is best and most captivating in his song 
seems to be an essential product somehow distilled from 
the dry, mean, savorless experiences of that unfed and 
poverty-stiffened youth. For genius will register back 
in the May growth and have the smack of rising sap and 
the ravishing bouquet of fresh leaflets. Without such 
registration there is no guaranty of authentic selfhood, 
which always distinguishes originality. It is by tasting 
the bud that we shall know the tree; the nodes on a 
spicewood bough are words of fragrant foresay, and when 
the leaves come they are but expansions and confirma- 
tions. All around the air is a spicewood benediction 
tenuously distributed ; this is the individual, insoluble 
thing called character, or style, when a poet is in ques- 
tion, which was in the earliest bud-core of his genius. 

A certain indistinct melancholy, like the haze of spring 
sunshine or the purple smoke on the hills of morning, 
has its place in our boy’s poetry; but it is a make- 
believe ; the young scamp does not die of a love-lick, and 
for every lost maiden of his pining verse he has two pro- 
spective sweethearts in the village beyond the meadow, 
orone at the mill and one at the inn, to console himself 
withal. Even the troubadours touch the true notes 
only when they close this youth-string on the frets be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-five; then the guitar be- 
comes indeed w divine instrument. 

But what has become of the glad young poets? We 
browse in vain on the copses for the buds of sincere 
joy. These are all old, sophisticated twig-points with 
glucose and manufactured sirups in their cores. There 
is no mistaking the artificial flavoring and the tang of 
imitation sap. Humor is not the careless joy of youth, 
and we are tired of its repetitions. Give us one more 
healthy, happy, clear-eyed boy-singer, O Providence ! 
and let him fill the hollow of the sky with the rhythmical 
delight of love and life. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


-_ 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE VATICAN. 
BY THEODORE STANTON. 


In 1871, after the fall of the Second Empire and the 
end of the Franco-German War, when the long and bitter 
struggle began between monarchists and republicans 
over what the form of the future Government of France 
should be, the Catholic Church took ardent sides with the 
former and battled valiantly for Henry V and the old 
régime. Nor did the clergy and the royalist laymen give 
up the fight even when worsted on several memorable 
occasions. They still strove to keep up the courage of 
their demoralized partisans, tho a stanch republican Pres- 
ident occupied the Elysée Palace, a large republican 
majority prevailed in both houses of Parliament, and the 
ballot-boxes throughout the country conclusively showed 
that the people, too, were, a8 a whole, growing moreand 
more favorable to the institutions. 

But it is one of the great sources of strength of the 
Catholic Church that it can change its policy easily, 
quickly and gracefully, and wheel into line with the 
party which will best enable it to accomplish its ends. So 
when, a few years ago, the Vatican became convinced 
that the Third Republic had ‘‘ come to stay,” orders were 
given the clergy and faithful to lay down their arms and 
to support, or, at least, to cease to attack the young Gov- 
ernment. This unexpected and unwelcome hierarchal 
command was reluctantly obeyed, especially by the lay 
contingent. It was scarcely human to expect men who 
had fought fiercely for a principle during a decade or 
more suddenly to show, seemingly, the white feather, 
particularly as most of their opponents gave no signs of 
reciprocating this peaceful action, but continued, una- 
bated, their warfare on their former enemies on every 
favorable occasion. 

When this disarmament of the French militant Catho- 
lics had been pretty generally secured, the Vatican was 
ready to take the next step in its well-considered plan. 
The faithful were now enjoined not only not to oppose 
the form of government which France had chosen for 
herself, but to support it openly, frankly and honestly, 
and laymen were to enter Parliament and public life as 
good Republicans and good Catholics, too. This second 
Phase of Rome’s evolution in its relations with the 
French Republic was, of course, more objectionable to 
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the Catholic rank and file than the first. But Leo XIII 
was decided, and he was firmly supported in the stand 
he took by several influential Cardinals, of whom the 
late Cardinal Lavigerie was, perhaps, the most promi- 
nent, and within the past year or two, such progress has 
been made in this pacificatory policy and during last 
winter French Republicans showed such a proclivity to 
meet the Pope half way, that it may now be safely pre- 
dicted that the lion and the lamb—Roman Catholicism 
and French Republicanism—will soon lie down once 
more in peace, as they did in the early days of the first 
Republic and in 1848. 

The conduct of Rome in this international religio- 
political episode, can cause no surprise, for it is wholly 
in keeping with its history. The Church has simply once 
again gone over to the victorious side when it saw that 
the otber was a hopelessly lost cause. So this feature of 
my subject may be dismissed without further considera- 
tion. It presents nothing new or original. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with the action of the French Re- 
publicans, or at least with that faction of the party which 
does not repel the advances of the Vatican. From this 
point of view my theme is newer and calls for com- 
ment and elucidation, 

When the Church began to give signs of yielding to 
the inevitable, the Republican leaders hesitated to wel- 
come its advances for several reasons. In the first place 
they were, for the most part, freethinkers, or at least 
Voltairean deists, with an innate aversion for the Vati- 
can and its devious ways. So they naturally preferred 
not to keep company with priests. Then, again, private 
political considerations held them back; they feared 
they should lose caste with their constituents who were 
skeptics, if not something more. And, finally, they 
looked askance at these new would-be friends, whilom 
enemies, on the principle of fearing the Greeks even 
when bearing gifts. They felt that the clergy, having 
failed to strangle the young Republican institutions at 
birth, now wished to accomplish their purpose in an in- 
direct way; and to get control of the Government—as 
they had done with the Empire and Monarchy of the 
past—this Government which had finally been established, 
after so much toil and danger, in the very teeth of the 
churchmen who were now prepared to fawn upon it. 

But the steadily increasing number of former Mon- 
archists and Imperialists, both within and without Par- 
liament, who had come over to the Republic, ‘‘the ral- 
lied,” as they called themselves ; the docility, and even 
cordiality, in some cases, of the clergy great and small, 
and the continued friendly attitude of the Pope himself, 
finally led ‘‘the Governmental Republicans ” to ask them- 
selves whether the moment had not arrived, so long 
wished for by their old leader, Gambetta, when all 
Frenchmen would accept the form of government, and 
differ only as to how this government should be carried 
on. The former revolutionary attitude of the monar- 
chical opposition appeared now to be supplanted by acon- 
stitutional opposition, and parties seemed ready to stand 
united as Republicans, and to divide simply as Conserva- 
tives and Radicals. 

A minor consideration—minor now but threatening 
to be major in the near future—hastened the materiali- 
zation of this intention of the Moderate Republicans, 
The sudden appearance in the Chamber of Deputies after 
the elections of 1893 of some fifty pronounced Socialists, 
several of them able parliamentary leaders and all of 
them firmly bent on revolutionizing the present social 
fabric, revealed the pressing necessity of uniting all those 
opposed to the new politico-socialist heresy, Revolution- 
ary Collectivism, in a strong and well-organized party. 

The moderate Republicans found ready at hand for 
such an alliance ‘‘ the rallied Republicans,” who were 
quite willing to join forces with them provided, among 
other things, that the anti-religious policy, which had 
become identified with the Republican Party, were aban- 
doned, This condition it was no longer hard to accept; 
but as such a union on such terms was sure to awaken 
the hostility of the advanced Republicans, its realization 
was postponed till the last moment, se that the fact was 
really only formally concluded during the present year. 
When the determined and conservative Casimir-Périer 
became Prime Minister last winter, just before he was 
promoted to the Presidency of the Republic, and Senator 
Eugéne Spuller, a veteran Republican and pronounced 
freethinker, was Minister of Public Worship, it was felt 
that the moment had arrived to announce officially ‘‘the 
new spirit,” as M. Spuller put it, which was to inspire 
the religious policy of the Republic. This new plank in 
the moderate Republican platform was not introduced 
without creating a grand commotion inthe Republican 
Party; and thoit forthwith split the party in twain, it has 
been retained and is now accepted by the majority in 
Parliament. 

In a recent number of the Revue de Paris, M, Spuller 
wrote an article which gives a solid form to this new de- 
parture and reveals the mental state of its expounder, 
who may be considered to reflect on this subject the 
views of the partyas a whole. This article, therefore, 
possesses peculiar importance, anda few extracts from it 
are pertinent. It is written apropos of the Pope’s last 
encyclical letter, ‘‘ Preclara,” Says Senator Spuller : 

“‘ Leo XIII does not consider as beneath his attention the 
general politics of his century. On the contrary, no 
Roman pontiff for many a year has breathed so freely, if 
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such language may be used in referenceto the voluntary 
prisoner of the Vatican, the ambient air of his epoch. He 
is the political Pope par excellence.” 


Referring to the kindly spirit in which Protestantism 
is treated in ‘* Preeclara,” M. Spuller says : 


“Doubtless, Leo XIII has in mind the popular saying, 
that you catch more flies with honey than with vinegar. 
But, at the same time, one must recognize here the influ- 
ence, which is as efficacious as it is new, of those apostolic 
vicars whom the Roman Pontiff himself has scattered 
over all quarters of the globe, who reside in lands of liber- 
ty, where they have breathed its air as well as learned the 
meaning of its language ; and especially of those American 
bishops, like Cardinal Gibbons, for instance, who went all 
the way to Rome in order there to plead—perhaps not with- 
out some imprudence—the cause of.the powerful Knights of 
Libor; or like that Bishop of St.Paul, Minn., Ireland, whose 
bold language, animated by abroad and generous tone, 
has so astonished Parisian Catholics, becoming more and 
more divided into cliques, and still lingering in the routine 
and the ruts of old religious polemics. What does all this 
mean? Simply, when we look the facts honestly in the 
face, that there is a ‘ new spirit’ pervading the Church. 

“Should republican democracy, the party of the future, 
deny the existeace of this new spirit and combat it, 
instead of spreading wide the sails and being swept on by 
it to those shores where modern societies can alone hope to 
find liberty in peace and honor? When Rome itself evo- 
lutes, Freach Democracy alone cannot stand still clinging 
to its old errors! In that case the world would soon cease 
to recognize it. The leaders of our Democracy must be on 
their guard. A grand party, based on the progress of the 
public mind and on the development of general intelli- 
gence, cannot hope to live and to retain the favor of suc- 
ceediug generations except by renewing its ideas, its for- 
mulas, its tactics, its very being. When one speaks of the 

new spirit’ one means simply this inevitable renewing 
process, and ill-will alone can discover in those two words, 
pronounced as a warning, the signal for a religious or politi- 
cal reaction whatsoever. From sigus that are not equivo- 
cal, it is already evident that the warning has been heard.”’ 


M. Spuller even writes this passage : 


‘** Certain Catholics, more Papal than the Pope, go so far 
as to contest the Holy Father’s right to give this or that 
order. Without wishing to offend these Catholics, I must 
declare that, since the proclamation of the doctrine of in- 
fallibility, there are no longer any limits to the commands 
and instructions of the Pope. Learned discussions on this 
subject are time and labor thrown away. Is the Pope in- 
fallible in matters of faith and morals? Yes, unquestion- 
ably in the eyes of all true Catholics. Now, where do 
morals begin and end? Dothey not embrace our whole 
existence, politics and public life as well as private life ? 
So, as soon as the Pope has spoken the word the true Cath- 
olic has simply to obey.” 


About the time M. Spuller’s article appeared and was 
being widely commented upon, two short letters, written 
by Gambetta nearly twenty years ago, were printed in 
the newspapers, for the firsttime. They were discreetly 
chosen from a curious collection now owned by the per- 
sonal political friends of Gambetta, and which, I may 
add in passing, were originally addressed, day by day, to 
a body in whom the great orator centered all his affec- 
tion. The first of these notes, dated February 21st, 1878, 
reads as follows: 

‘The new Pope has been named. He is that elegant and 
refined Cardinal Pecci, Bishop of Perugia, whom Pius IX 
tried to deprive of the tiara by making him a camerlingue. 
This Italian, who is much more of a diplomatist than of a 
priest, has escaped all the intrigues of the Jesuits and the 
exotic clergy. He is now Pope, and the name of Leo XIII, 
which he has chosen, seems to me to augur well. I wel- 
come this event so full of good promise, He may not break 
openly with the traditions and declarations of his prede- 
cessors. But his conduct, his acts, his relations mean more 
than speeches, and if he lives long enough, we may hope for 
a martage de ratson with the Church.”’ 

The second note, written on the following day, runs as 
follows : 

‘‘T am infinitely pleased with this new Pope on account 
of the name which he has not hesitated to assume. He is 
a sacred opportunist. Shall we be able to treat? Chi lo 
sa? as the Italians say.” 

These letters are notable not only because they afford 
a striking example of Gambetta’s penetrating and pro- 
phetic powers, but because they show that M. Spuller, 
who was Gambetta’s Fidus Achates during the whole 
political career of the latter, is to-day simply advocating 
what Gambetta foresaw and recommended so far back 
as 1878. There is evidently a connection between their 
publication at this moment and M. Spuller’s present 
public views on the grave question of Church and State. 

As has already been said, the Radical Republicans are 
up in arms over M. Spuller’s ‘‘new spirit” declaration. 
They pronounce it a ‘‘monstrous sophism” for him to 
thus confound, as they say he does, the moral domain 
and that of political opinions, and to hold that in both 
the Pope is equally sovereign, equally master, and that 
in one as in the other true Catholics owe him blind obe- 
dience. But since the Pope has commanded the faithful 
in France to accept republican institutions, politicians at 
least will consider M. Spuller’s conduct to be due proba- 
bly to shrewdness. If to-morrow the Pope should order 
French Catholics to labor for a monarchical restoration, 
then M. Spuller would unquestionably change too, and, 
as a true republican, combat the doctrine which he now 
upholds. This is not very consistent nor very honest, 
but it is ‘‘ practical politics,” another name for oppor- 
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tunism originated by Gambetta and Spuller. And French 
Radicals are quite as ready as the Moderates to pursue a 
course of this kind. 
The Radicals admit that the coming over to the Re- 

public of the Catholics is a cause of feebleness to the 
monarchists; but they question whether it adds new 
strength to the Republic, ‘‘ We Republicans bave always 
succeeded during the past twenty years,” say the Radi- 
cals, ‘‘in defeating the clerico-monarchical coalitions 
formed against the Republic; so the monarchists 
backed by the Church are not a danger to us. But we 
have everything to fear from these tortuous Catholics, 
whether in ecclesiastic robes or in civil attire, who would 
now become eleventh-hour Republicans ; for they would 
simply render our Government reactionary and clerical.” 
But there is, in turn, a large grain of shrewdness in the 
policy of the Radicals. Placed between the Govern- 
mental Republicans and the revolutionary Socialists they 
strive to justify in the eyes of public opinion this inter- 

mediate position by differentiating themselves from the 

latter in deciaring themselves opposed to Collectivism, 
and by differentiating themselves from the former in 
making a parade of their anti-clerical spirit. 

But the general public does not side with hair- 
splitters, either in France or elsewhere. When the 
Church fought the Republic, the rank and file of the Re- 
publican Party struck back; when the Church displays 
the white flag, the rank and file are ready to ‘‘ bury the 
hatchet.” And when the leading Catholic organ—the 
late Louis Veuillot’s L’ Univers—exclaims, apropos of the 
Revue de Paris article: ‘* With M. Spuller we are far 
from the Michelets and the Quinets,” and Senator Ranc, 
one of the irate Radical leaders, replies: ‘‘It is quite 
true; far, very far!” the majority of people will rejoice 
with the Univers and lament the narrowness and bigotry 
of M. Ranc; while the student of history will recall how 
the ultra-orthodox Protestant Guizot promulgated the 
principle, when he was Louis Philippe’s Prime Minister, 
that France ought to be the guardian of Catholic inter- 
ests in Europe; how this statesmanship and broad- 
minded act won for him, especially during the last years 
of his life, the respect and sympathy of Catholics; and 
how it is highly probable that M. Spuller will live to see 
the ‘‘ new spirit” the prevailing policy of his party and 
France become, not only the guardian of Catholic inter- 
ests in Europe, but also of republican interests, without 
distinction of religion. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 





> 
ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


THERE have probably been as many and curious reasons 
for marriage as for death. How often do we hear the 
question put, ‘‘ Why did he marry her?” or ‘‘ How could 
she have married him?” without any adequate reply. A 
marriage recently took place in London, which, without 
the key of it, would have puzzled the most ingenious to 
find a reason for it. A country gentleman with a prop- 
erty valued at £800 a year, was united at a registrar 
office, to afemale pauper from the workhouse, of eighty- 
seven, the venerable bride returning to her official resi- 
dence after theceremony. It seemsthat the bridegroom 
had been left his money on condition that he should not 
marry again, the penalty for which was that it passed at 
once to the dead wife’s children. Finding himself in 
financial difficulties he took this extraordinary step so as 
to secure his first wife’s fortune from the hands of his 
creditors. Matrimonial unions have taken place for 
more selfish reasons, but none have more justly earned 
the title of a ‘‘ marriage of convenience.” It would be 
difficult for the most imaginative bard to write a poem 
about it. 

It would have been well for the memory of M. de Les- 
seps, as for many other great men, had nature been less 
bountiful to him as regards long life. If he had died 
when the success of the Suez Canal had become assured, 
his name would have stood high among the benefactors 
of his species, It might have literally been said of 
him that he left the world better—at all events in the 
sense of convenience—than he found it. But the evil 
that men do lives after them, the good is often buried 
with themselves, and many of his countrymen, ruined 
by his misplaced enthusiasm, will forget his gigantic 
success in his still more gigantic failure. As in a pal- 
impsest the word ‘* Panama” will obliterate and survive 
Suez. His cage is the most painful instance of the 
evansecence of fame and the vanity of human endeavor 
that History will have, perhaps, ever to relate. I see it 
stated that no financial catastrophe of the same magni- 

tude has ever overwhelmed a nation like the ruin 
wrought by the Panama Canal scheme; but it had a par- 
allel and in the same country during the last century. 

The story of John Law, the founder of the once famous 
Mississippi scheme, is most romantic. A libertine and a 
gambler, he was condemned to death for killing the no- 
torious Beau Wilson in a duel, and fled to France, where 
he won the favor of the Regent, the Duc d’Orleans. 
The undertaking he persuaded him to patronize in- 
cluded within its operations not only the whole colonies 
o France, but the superintendence of the Mint and the 
management of the entire revenues of the Kingdom, 
The Province of Louisiana, then a French possession, was 
made over to ‘‘the Company of the West,” as it was 
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called, a territory supposed to be richin'gold mines. The 
sanguine anticipations almost universally indulged in 
upon the occasion by the French, threw our more slug- 
gish speculators in England completely into the shade. 
Immense fortunes were made in the stock, which rose 
from its original price of 500 livres to 10,000, Law him- 
self was the idol of the nation; the street in which he 
lived in Paris was blocked up by applicants of all condi- 
tions. 

‘*When the crash came, the amount of notes issued from 
Law’s bank more than doubled all the species circulating 
in the country, and the latter began at once to be hoarded 
andsent abroad. Severe edicts were enacted, threatening 
heavy penalties for having over £20 in coin; but this only 
increased the dissatisfaction of the nation.” 

The ruin was universal and complete, and Law 
fled for his life to England, where he had already ob- 
tained pardon from the Sovereign (William III), for his 
previous crime. 

Dr. John Chapman’s death does not now leave the gap 
in literary society that it would have done three or four 
decades ago. He was at that time the most literary of 
publishers, and, tho in a small way of business, his house 
was the resort of many eminent persons, including Em- 
erson and George Eliot. He had been a close friend of 
Miss Martineau, who at one time was the mortgagee of 
his once famous property, The Westminster Review, I 
was myself (thanks rather to her interest than my own 
merits) a contributor to that periodical when a very 
young man, indeed ; I thought it a great feather in my 
cap, if that somewhat ponderous periodical could be 
likened toa feather. I remember the twenty-five guineas 
I received for my article (“‘ The Ballads of the People”) 
seemed to me the opening of the gates of an El Dorado ; 
this proved to be an error, but I shall always have a ten- 
der feeling for that excellent Review, my appearance in 
which (for I was at that time young and frivolous) 

caused my friends no little amusement, 

From a recent interview with one of our modern his- 
torical novelists, and one of the best of them, I read that 
there are very pretty pickings to be got out of that sup- 
posed to be exhausted calling. It is like opening an old 
mine that has been thought to be worked out, and find- 
ing a fine vein of gold in it. Ten years ago no publisher 
would look at a book of this description, and now I read 
that this fortunate workman derives an income ‘‘ equal 
to twice that of a Cabinet Minister,” and has already 
derived £2,000 from the existence of American copy- 
right. I am made sincerely pleased to hear it, but 
‘*Good Lord,” as Pepys used to say, ‘‘ to think how times 
have changed!” Goldsmith could only get £10 down 
for his ‘** Vicar of Wakefield,” tho it is true there were 
some conditions as to its future sale, From that date 
down to Walter Scott’s time, who made more money 
than any author, fiction was very ill remunerated ; 
but, curiously enough, other branches of literature were 
not so. If Milton was ludicrously underpaid for ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” it is doubtful if he would get more for it now, 
even if he had not to publish it at his ownexpense, while 
translations were far better paid for than at present. 
Pope received more than £5,000 for his English ‘‘ Iliad,” 
and Sheridan £1,500 for translating ‘‘ Pizarro.” Dar- 
win again got £600 for his ‘*‘ Botanic Garden,” for which 
he would now not get 600 pence. Another thing that is 
to be considered is that small as were the sums paid for 
ordinary novels they were more than they were worth. 
People who talk of the present day as being inferior to 
its predecessors in the way of fiction, are not very well 
acquainted with the subject. When looking over a col- 
lection of old novels the wonder is how they ever got 
published at all ; the same thing, it is true, may be said 
of many modern productions ; but the average merit is 
now immensely higher. Books that are not at all run 
after to-day, would half a century ago have made a rep- 
utation for their authors. Scott, tho out of the reach of 
rivalry himself, spoke a true saying when he said, ‘I 
came just in the nick of time.” It is quite extraordina- 
ry how superior, on the whole, is the modern output of 
fiction. If there are no equals of Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray, there are many more good writers than ex- 
isted in their da y, and some who stand near their thrones. 
I can remember The Saturday Review once informing 
the public that the taste for fiction was dying out. Now 
editions of 10,000 copies are brought out at a time. 

The endeavor of Canada to procure a separate copy- 
right is natural enough; but it is hardly satisfactory to 
those chiefly concerned, the British authors, If she suc- 
ceeded, it would be at the sacrifice of the American 

copyright, which is worth fifty times as much, We ob- 
tained it after many years of toil and trouble, and to 
throw it away now to please a country that, small as it 
is, has shown itself singularly indifferent to literature 
would be madness indeed. Wilkie Collins used to esti- 
mate our colonies by the rate at which they purchased 
novels, and especially serials ; and according to this test 
Australia was at the head of the tree, the most enter- 
prising, the most intelligent of communities—and Can- 
ada at the bottom. He did not except even New Zea- 
land, tho he used to tell a story of one of its newspaper 
proprietors that showed it gave no great encouragement 
to letters. This gentleman wrote to him: 

“‘T should be glad to get your serial torun through my 


paper ; I cannot give youany money for it, but I can send 
you in exchange the two extra pictures of Hogarth, which 
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I value highly, but which my wife insists upon my parting 
with.” 

Some critics are very angry with popular authors for 
what publishers call ‘flooding the market,” putting 
forth book after book in rapid succession ; but this is, 
after all, a publisher's question only. Whether a man 
writes slowly or quickly is no concern of the critics, 
And writers are of very different temperaments. Some 
—perhaps the majority—write better for long delay; 
every touch they give to their work is an improvement ; 
they turn it out at last polished to the fingernail. But 
with others much brooding over the subject produces 
dullness. All vigor and go depart from it when it is too 
carefully revised. They must strike when the iron of 
their imagination is hot, for afterward not a spark will 
be evolved. This was the case with Scott, whose best 
works were written with amazing rapidity. Wilkie 
Collins, on the other hand, labored long over his books, 
and despised that much-abused and ill-understood at- 
tribute called inspiration. Trollope so far agreed with 
him, producing the same amount of ‘‘ copy” every day, 
but a great deal of it. There is no rule to be laid down 
for the period of gestation of a novelist. What one does 
object to, however, is his publishing all his rejected 
manuscripts directly he has made a success. It is a 
temptation, of course, to make considerable sums of 
money by what has hitherto been unsalable ; but it is a 
shortsighted policy, and more than any other diminishes 
an author’s public. His admirers are naturally disap- 
pointed and annoyed, and have sometimes not the pa- 
tience to wait till all the rubbish has been shot. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


» 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE President’s last communication to Congress, on 
Hawaii, is important in twofold interest—its bearing on 
American men-of: war in Hawaiian waters, and its bear- 
ing on Great Britain’s desire to get her grip on these 
islands for a projected cable. Much of the correspond- 
ence was called out by the recent report of Admiral 
Walker, and of course hinges on the departure of the 
‘* Philadelphia” from Honolulu, It includes what the 
Secretary of State is pleased to term Admiral Walker’s 
‘‘ very remarkable dispatch,” dated at sea, August 17th, 
in which the Admiral says, regarding the postponement 
of his departure: ‘‘ Before reaching this conclusion I 
consulted with the United States Minister, whose views 
entirely coincided with my own.” Whereupon, the 
Minister is asked by the Secretary of State to rise and 
explain why he coincided with the Admiral, This Mr. 
Willis does in a statement which, in brief, would be, 
that the ‘“‘ Charleston” was daily expected at Honolulu, 
therefore he saw no reason why the ‘ Philadelphia” 
should not await the arrival of the ‘‘ Charleston.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, there was nothing else for 
Mr. Willis to do. The impression prevailed both at 
Honolulu and Washington that the ‘‘ Charleston ” was 
on her way to relieve the ‘‘ Philadelphia.” There had 
been no time in a period of nearly ten-years, when there 
was not an American man-of-war in the harbor of Hono- 
lulu for the protection of American interests. So it 
would seem that the Minister did the most natural, and 
certainly reasonable, thing when he coincided with the 
Admiral that it would best serve American interests to 
await the daily expected arrival of the ‘‘ Charleston.” 

But it turned out that the ‘‘Charleston” had been 
ordered elsewhere, that there was no intention to replace 
the ‘ Philadelphia” by another man-of-war ; and the 
Minister is called to an account for doing what was sim- 
ply his duty, clearly shown to be by his own explanation. 
Mr. Willis says in detail that the British man-of-war 
‘*Champion” had intended to leave on the same day ; 
but when the British residents learned that the ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia” was also going, they became very nervous over 
the prospect of being left without protection against pos- 
sible danger and requested the commanding officer of the 
‘*Champion” to remain until the arrival of the British 
man-of-war ‘‘ Hyacinthe,” which was then expected. This 
information was given to Mr. Willis by the retiring British 
Minister on his farewell visit at the American Legation. On 
the same day, Mr. Willis went on board the “ Philadel- 
phia” to make his parting call on the officers, and while 
there the Admiral informed him that ‘several citizens” 
regretted the departure of the ‘* Philadelphia” betore the 
arrival of the ‘“ Charleston,” The Admiral expressed 
surprise at the ‘‘ Champion’s” change of plans, to wait for 
the “‘Hyacinthe.” Whatever the Minister thought of 
this change, and readiness to comply with the request of 
the British residents, the Admiral probably felt, as most 
Americans do, that Great Britain ‘ will always bear 
watching.” In view of the fact that the British man-of- 
war was going to remain, he askd the Minister’s opinion 
in regard to holding the ‘ Philadelphia” until the 
‘* Charleston” arrived. Mr. Willis replied to this, that 
the mail steamer ‘‘ Australia” was due on the 11th, and 
no doubt would bring advices as tothe movements of the 
“Charleston,” and he saw no reason why, if not in con- 
flict with the Admiral’s orders, the ‘ Philadelphia” 
should not wait, When the “ Australia” arrived, the 

Minister at once notified the Admiral that no news wart- 
ranting his further stay had been received, and the 
‘** Philadelphia” left Honolulu the next morning. 
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This is the gist of what would appear to be a simple 
and harmless affair, but which is made the subject of 
diplomatic correspondence and message to Congress by 
the President. But Mr. Willis says of his visit on the 
‘‘ Philadelphia”: ‘‘It is this conversation and the unim- 
portant results following it, with which the Admiral 
connects me.” He begins his explanation to the Secre- 
tary of State by reference to the quotation I have given 
from Admiral Walker’s “‘ very remarkable” dispatch, 
saying: ‘‘ Your dispatch indicates that these words of 
the Admiral have been given a wider meaning than could 
have been intended by him. A brief recital of the facts 
may therefore be proper.” Mr. Willis then gives his re- 
cital, which speaks for itself, as practically agreeing with 
the Admiral on the question of waiting for the arrival of 
the “Charleston.” ‘The ‘‘ several citizens” referred to by 
the Minister were the American residents, who had hereto- 
fore been protected in their interests even in the most 
peaceful times by the presence of American ships, and who 
now, like the ‘‘ British residents,” felt anxious and fear- 
ful at the prospect of being left without such protection. 
But the ‘‘ Philadelphia” obeyed orders and sailed away. 
The ‘‘ Champion” obeyed orders, and remained until the 
** Hyacinthe” arrived. Mr. Willis disclaims all knowl- 
edge of the sentiments of the British Minister and the 
Commander of the ‘‘ Champion” as to their purpose to 
take political advantage which would result in danger to 
American interests ; but declares that, if called upon to 
express an opinion, he would be constrained to say that, 
especially since the proclamation of the Republic, the 
presence or absence of British war vessels at Hawaii 
‘*ought to have been regarded with indifference by our 
Government, as it is now by this Government.” 

Mr. Willis is as much of a philosopher as diplomat. 
He sees things from the point of view of a nice old gen- 
tleman, who, as the successor of Mr. Blount, has had a 
hard row to hoe. But he has made himself personally 
agreeable to the residents of Honolulu in spite of this, 
and in the main has proved acceptable to the Hawaiian 
Republic, 

Whether the presence or absence of British war vessels 
at Hawaii ought to have been regarded with indiffer- 
ence by our Government, or that it is so regarded by the 
Hawaiian Government, is quite another thing. The fact 
is, the presence or absence of British war vessels at 
Hawaii, is not regarded with indifference by either 
Government and has not been so regarded for one 
moment, since the fall of the Hawaiian monarchy. It 
would be very difticult for Mr. Willis or anybody else to 
convince the American people that there ought to be or 
ever has been any such indifference about it, Nobody 
was more fully aware of it than Admiral Walker, 

The ‘‘ Philadelphia” left on the twelfth of August, 
and, for the first time since 1886, American men-of-war 
have been conspicuous by their absence from the harbor 
of Honolulu. As 1 have stated, there has been no time 
for nearly ten years that there was not one or more 
American ships there—even in the most peaceful days of 
Kalakaua’s government. During the first administra- 
tion of resident Cleveland there were at one time three 
—the ‘* Vandalia,” ‘‘ Alert” and ‘* Dolphin.” The ‘* Van- 
dalia” was alongside her dock a year or more without 
once going outside the harbor for ‘‘ exercise.” Since the 
‘** Philadelphia” was ordered away from Hawaii, a half 
dozen American ,war vessels have been over at San 

Francisco altogether, killing time for lack of something 
to do. Finally, they were put under orders to cruise 
about, but not to go beyond telegraphic communication. 
This, of course, keeps them away from Hawaiian 
waters. The situation brings to mind the old adage: 
“*Tt’s an ill wind,” etc., for this action by the Navy De- 
partment makes the necessity of cable communication 
between the United States and Hawaii more than ever 
apparent, 

There is a widespread opinion that when the President 
referred Great Britain’s cable scheme in this message 
to Congress he overlooked a great opportunity. Why 
not give the United States a chance ?—especially when it 
is the United States alone, through her reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii, which has the right to give any 
other Government a foothold on those islands? But the 
President informs Congress that Great Britain desires to 
lease one of the uninhabited islands of Hawaii as a 
station for a cable from Canada to Australia, and he 
hopes Congress will not stand in the way of advantages 
to be gained by isolated Hawaii, and especially in view 
of the fact that our own communication with that 
country would be greatly improved. He recommends 
that Congress so modify the treaty that the lease of this 
island may beeffected. The President is right. Nobody 
can doubt the advantages to isolated Hawaii, or the ad- 
vantages to this country, or that, had there been cable 
communication between the two, a great deal of diplo- 
matic history would have been unwritten during the 
past year, 

England is keenly alive to the situation, as she 
always is, Unless we take immediate action, an- 
Other year may see a cable from Victoria to Hon- 
olulu, practically supported by the British Govern- 
ment, and followed by an extension to Australasia.” 
There is little prospect that Congress will modify the 
treaty, as recommended by the President. On the con- 
wary, the message has stirred up Congress to a spirit of 

Opposition, and it is far more likely that some steps will 
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be taken for the laying of a cable by the United States, 
This is what the Hawaiian Government really desires, 
and naturally, under any circumstances, would prefer. 

Since the defeat of the Currency bill, the House of 
Representatives has spent most of the time trying to fix 
the responsibility of the defeat, by wordy recriminations 
and hopeless explanations. The Committee on Rules 
desire to shift the responsibility on the Democrats who 
voted against the report, and the latter shift it back 
again on the shoulders of the Committee. The only 
clear-headed statement of the situation during all the 
week’s quarreling, was made by Representative Reed, 
who was applauded by both sides when he said : 

“The fact about the whole business is a very simple one. 
A bill was proposed which was not acceptable to this 
House, not acceptable to the country, not acceptable to 
anybody, and which everybody knew could not pass. 
Such an absurd failure as was made is no reason why the 
majority should not do the necessary thing, and the neces- 
sary thingis very simple. We have aGovernment that is 
running behind $5,000,000 per month, and its credit is there- 
by impaired. The remedy is perfectly simple. Make the 
revenue equal to the outgo, and you have for the present 
cured the situation. The credit of the Government will 
then be restored, and that is simple enough even for the 
Democratic majority to do. Make the revenues equal to 
the expenditures and then ‘ face a frowning world.’”’ 

The Senate passed the Income Tax Bill without any 
great flourish, or opposition from Senator Hill, The 
New York Senator has been to another dinner party since 
his ‘‘ coming out” dinner party at the White House. This 
was at the house of the Secretary of War, where the 


company gathered about the beautiful, flower-decked 


table was one to insure a delightful ‘‘ feast of reason and 
flow of soul,” but which is not always counted on at 
semi-official parties. The guest of honor was Joseph 
Jefferson, who is enjoying social life at the Capitol just 
at this time. Among the guests asked to meet Mr. Jef- 
ferson were Senator Sherman, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Senator Hawley, Edgar Nye (‘‘ Bill Nye”), Representa- 
tive Everett, Secretary Carlisle, Representative Reed, 
Attorney-General Olney, Representative Wilson, of West 
Virginia, Representative Henderson, Andrew Carnegie, 
and, of course, Senator Hill, 

The great gayety last week was the Charity ball, for 
the benefit of the Children’s Hospital. Everybody in 
Washington dances for Charity, who never dances at any 
other time ; and this ball is the most brilliant of the sea- 
son. All other parties give way to the Charity ball ex- 
cept dinners, and dinner guests turn out after the feasts. 
The patronesses are the wives of the Cabinet officers, 
wives of Senators and many of the women of the diplo- 
matic circle. Among dinner guests coming in late, 
were a large party from the British Embassy, and an- 
other party from Senator Brice’s house. 


Sine Arts. 
ART SCHOOLS OF THREE CITIES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








ALTHO a stranger cannot compass fully the origin and 
workings of these schools, yet there is a certain advantage 
in an independent point of view. Knowing no one con- 
nected with them, having no prepossessions or ends to 
serve, one is at least unbiased in his limitations, 

When Irving’s company goes from London to Liverpool 
or Manchester, it is making a tour in ‘‘the Provinces.”’ 
Baltimore and Washington take this provincial attitude 
with regard to New York in artistic matters—but Phila- 
delphia does not; for the art school connected with the 
Academy counts more years of continuous vital service to 
the esthetic progress of this country than any other similar 
institution. 

In Washington the Free Corcoran Art School is well 
known. The gallery and school have an endowment of 
900,000, administered by nine trustees. I do not know 
how large a proportion of the income is devoted to the 
school; butit is generally understood that, if the school 
lacks any facilities or contents itself with inferior instruct- 
ors, it is not through lack of generous support by the trus- 
tees. 

Inthe noble new Corcoran Building, now in process of 
erection, designed by Ernest Flagg, of New York, the stu- 
dios, cast rooms, etc., promise to be exceptionally well 
adapted to theends in view. There will remain to be de- 
sired on its completion, competent instructors, good ex- 
amples of school work and inspiring school traditions. 

The present director of the school, Mr. E. F. Andrews, 
began by assisting pupils to copy the pictures in the gal- 
leries and suggesting that they should draw from the 
casts below. Thus he became the natural head of the 
school when it was founded; but he has made the fatal 
mistake of desiring to absorb the whole school in his per- 
sonality. 

Founded by Mr. Corcoran in the desire ‘‘ to accomplish 
something useful for the development of American 
genius,” the school has had no other instructor, until the 
present year, than Mr. Andrews and his pupils, one of 
whom, who has had no other instructor, says with touch- 
ing fidelity that she desires always to sign herself the 
pupil of Mr. Andrews! 

As the stream rarely rises beyond its source, we inquire 
what Mr. Andrews has done, and the answer is, The por- 
traits of Dolly Madison, Mrs. Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson in the White House—all, of course, elaborated copies. 
I was unable to learn that he had done any work of suffi- 

cient originality to justify his position as an instructor in 
a great art school; and his apparent blindness to the abili- 
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ties and claims of other artists would seem to unfit him 
for the position of director. 

Mr. Robert Hinckley, called “the Army and Navy 
painter,” to whom Mr. Andrews relinquished the “‘ head 
class” this year, is said to be drawing heavily from the 
students of the Art League. 

This institution, modeled after the Art League of New 
York, numbered last year more students than the Free 
Corcoran in‘spite of its heavy tuition fee. About ten years 
ago it was begun by pupils who withdrew from the Cor- 
coran, Mr. Messer and Mr. Brooke, competent Wash- 
ington artists, giving them generous assistance. A 
few years ago ten wealthy gentlemen _ subscribed a 
hundred dollars each to enable the League to lease suitable 
quarters; and now it has an excellent curriculum and 
corps of teachers, with life, head, composition, cast and 
water-color classes. Mr. Wm. M. Chase, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge and Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler are named in the course of lectures for this win- 
ter. 

So here in Washington there is one school with funds 
and little artistic feeling, and another school with much 
vitality and no funds! It is hoped by lovers of art that the 
trustees of the Corcoran bequest, in changing the location 
may change also the policy of the school. Student repre- 
sentation in its management would seem to be the key to 
the problem; lack of it paralyzed the Academy in New 
York at a critical period, and made possible the Art League 
there, with its thousand pupils and brilliant record. The 
art students of Washington have fine opportunities for culti- 
vation not only through the excellent collection of casts in 
the museum and the good examples of painting to be found 
by the discriminating in the galleries (Mr. Watt’s ‘* Love 
and Life”’ has found a place here), but through the Smith- 
sonian Institute and the National Museum, and through 
the rare collections of Mr. Thomas E, Waggaman. It is 
strange that so few of the two hundred art students of 
these two schools avail themselves of Mr. Waggaman’s in- 
vitation for Sunday afternoons between three and six. His 
gallery contains a collection of contemporary Dutch water- 
colors which is said to be unequaled in this country, prob- 
ably in the world, It contains also some fine modern 
oil paintings and a very extensive collection of valuable 
Chinese and Japanese ceramics and bronzes. 

The principal art school of Baltimore is connected with 
“The Charcoal Club,” composed of people of both sexes 
who know or care something about art. The school had 
grown into some coherence five years ago, when a son of 
one of the founders, Mr. B. N. Baker, a pupil of the Paris’ 
Beaux Arts became attracted by the ability of M. Cas- 
taigne, a fellow-student. The latter, who was suffering 
from the proverbial poverty of the art student, was in- 
duced to become the instructor in the art classes of the 
Charcoal Club. For the first year he paid some attention to 
his pupils, but when his wonderful talent as an illustrator 
became recognized, and orders from T'he Century and other 
periodicals beset him on every side, he lost interest in the 
school, and, after some disagreement with the managers, 
seemed to work rather against than for its interests. He 
expressed the conviction when he left the school last sum- 
mer that its days were numbered ; but under Mr. 8. Edwin 
Whiteman, who is also the art teacher at Johns Hopkins, 
thé school is rallying, and the men’s evening class is doing 
really strong life work. Mr. Whiteman, like Dr. Holmes, 
when he became professor in the Harvard Medical School, 
occupies “ not a chair, but a whole settee,’ and he is work- 
ing bravely to bring up the school. 

In the Women’s College Miss Foss has been teaching for 
three years, but she goes back to Paris to continue her 
studies next summer, Her picture, ‘‘ The Flower Maker,” 
has made her known in New York and Philadelphia. 

The schoels connected with the Philadelphia Academy 
were founded in 1805, altho the exhibitions of pictures did 
not begin until! 1830. 

In this school have been trained some of the most promi- 
nent American painters and the best of our illustrators. 
A list of its graduates is not at hand, yet among its pupils 
have been numbered Messrs. Alexander Harrison, Abby, 
Blum, Pennell, Schill, Low, Kendall and John McLure 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens and Miss K. M, 
Huger. The school director states that no less than five 
Philadelphians are represented in the Luxembourg Gallery 
in Paris, among them Mr. John McLure Hamilton bya 
portrait of the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, painted at the same 
time as another Gladstonian portrait now in the perma- 
nent collection of the Philadelphia Academy. 

Early in the century the great Napoleon became inter- 
ested in this school, and he gave it a collection of casts 
which still bears his name. 

The class rooms are unusually large and well equipped, 
and an arrangement for seating which I have not seen else- 
where is used in the life room. The model stand isin the 
center of four circular platforms, which rise one above the 
other like steps, sufficiently broad to place an easel and 
stool on each, ‘while the aisles, radiating from the center, 
are inclined planes. 

A series of Welsbach jets under a long hood, pointing 
toward the model stand, lights the work of evening stu- 
dents between each two aisles without interfering with 
the lighting of the model. 

The working faculty of eight includes Mr. Vonnoh,a 
painter of advanced ideas and technic; Mr. Grafly, a 
rising sculptor, and a graduate of the school; Dr. George 
McClellan, who unites with accurate knowledge of artistic 
anatomy a rare power of sketching on the blackboard the 
most complicated articulations while he talks; and Mr. 
Thouron, who excites veritable enthusiasm in his com- 
position class, accenting the effect of his lectures and criti- 
cisms by the ingenious use of the bulletin board, where 
are posted sketches, reproductions, or printed reviews, 
illustrating his topic. 

The prizes include a traveling scholarship for one year 
of $800 and a prize of $100 and one of $200, with class prizes 
and academy scholarships. 

The school has been established so long, its tradi- 
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tions of success are so well founded, that there is a 
strong and helpful esprit de corps. The play of “ Twillbe,” 
by Do Marryher, was given at Christmas time by the stu- 
dents, and the posters suggest a possible rival of Cheret 
and Grasset. 

The art school connected with Drexel Institute begins to 
take good rank. Mr. Clifford P. Grayson is director and 
instructor, with fifteen assistants. The scope is much 
greater than that of the art schools already mentioned. 
While maintaining life, antique, anatomy, modeling and 
composition classes, it adds to these, classes in architecture 
water color, stained glass, design and decorative art and 
illustration. 

The class in illustration taught by Mr. Howard Pyle ap- 
peals to advanced workers and professional artists and 
illustrators, and his painstaking instructions, his high 
standards and ideals to which he holds himself and his 
class, are making his Saturday afternoons notable. 

New YORK CITY, 








Sanitary. 
THE NEW DIPHTHERIA TREATMENTS. 


diphtherin treatment of this formidable disease, which 
must not be confounded with the other, ‘ anti-toxin ’— 
has left his professorship at Zurich and temporarily estab- 
lished himself at Asheville, N. C., where he hopes to be able 
to make experiments that shall be decisive as to the value 
of his remedy of anti-phthisin for consumption. At the 
request of Dr. Shrady he has prepared a very lucid state- 
ment of the grounds on which are founded the hopes of 
people who look to diphtherin and antitoxin as the 
means by which diphtheria can be stamped out. From his 
urticle some timely information is condensed. He says: 

“ The use of pathogenic bacteria for the production of curative 
remedies may be in two directions, and for two purposes ; first, 
by using their own secretion products against them for their 
destruction (the possibility of which is apparent in the dying out 
of artificial cultures long before the nutrient material is ex- 
hausted), and, secondly, by using these organisms for the pro- 
duction of immunity by their direct introduction into the blood 
of the animal, In the first case we will have to produce the 
curative remedy from the culture fluids; in the second from the 
fluids of animals in which immunity has been produced. The 
question arises: * Which is the surest and easiest method?’ We 
find that the artificial immunity produced differs in its duration 
for different disease germs; it is very long in variola, but of short 
duration in diphtheria, and entirely wanting in pneumonia.” 

Man may acquire diphtheria again after only a short 
period from recovery. Professor Klebs speaks of his own 
clinical experience, where persons have recovered from 
diphtheria, but still bore about with them virulent diph- 
theria germs, especially in the nose, without producing 
membranes or any systemic symptoms, showing that the 
attack had immunized them for, at least, a short time. 
Behring’s plan of rendering animals immune by injections 
of large quantities of virulent diphtheria culture into 
their blood, and then using the serum of these ani- 
mals in subeutaneous injections in man, is a very different 
procedure from that of Klebs, but seems to work wonders 
in arresting all progress of the disease when used early 
enough in the attack. In this method, in some severe 
cases, no less than three fluid ounces of anti-toxin was 
injected with excellent results. 

The philospby of the action of the remedy in both cases 
is “that pathogenic bacteria, the same as all living organ- 
isms, secrete substances that are poisonous to themselves.” 
Professor Klebs demonstrates the truth of this proposition 
very completely, in a manner too technical to be interest- 
ing to the general reader, but very convincing to the scient- 
ist, and says we can rely upon it, as a law, “that the di- 
minished growth and dying out of bacteria depend upon 
accumulation of their secretions.’”?’ He had ordered from 
his laboratory in Strasburg, a large quantity of his own 
preparation of anti-diphtherin, which he proposed to dis- 
tribute free of cost, so thatit might be tried ona sufficiently 
large scale to form a just comparison with Behring’s anti- 
toxin. At the time of his writing—about the middle of 
December—he had the results of a series of cases treated by 
a number of different German physicians, and they showed 
86.27 per cent. of recoveries, and a similar series of cases 
reported by Ehrlich, that had been treated by the anti- 
toxin serum injections, showed the remarkable coinci- 
dence of 86.7 per cent. recoveries. The method of applying 
the anti-diphtherin is local. He says: 

**I believe the process isa local onein the beginning; my in- 
vestigations have shown me that the diphtheria bacillus is 
chiefly found in the superficial layers of diphtheritic membranes, 
and, as the latter become older, in the advancing edges of its 
formation, the bacillus may be demonstrated, when none will be 
found in the central portions. The application of it has been 
free from all unfavorable results whatever, and upon its early, 
thorough, local use depends its prompt curative effect. [The 
modus operandi he thus describes]: The patch of diphtheritic 
membrane needs first to be cleansed with dry cotton; then a 
suitaly shaped probe is wrapped with cotton and dipped in the 
anti-diphtherin and gently pressed and rubbed upon the sus- 
pected patches, leaving it in contact as long as the patient can 
bear it. This is repeated two or three times, and then the entire 
pharynx is swabbed out with it, great gentleness but thorough- 
ness being observed. With children the operation is more diffi- 
cult, but needs to be done in an equally thorough manner. [And 
here he recommends that the cotton be held in forceps.] If 
none of the patches have been omitted the temperature falls in 
the course of three to five hours, and a sense of well-being re- 
turns. If the fever does not abate the application must be re- 
peated, and a search for new or omitted patches be instituted. 
If, after having subsided, the fever rises again, it indicates the 
development of fresh bacilli either on new or the old foci. 
Under the most favorable progress two or three applications 
shouid be made daily, until all evidence of a diseased throat 
has disappeared.” 

The membrane soon loosens and is cast off, leaving a 
smooth, shiny surface, but one still covered with epithe- 
lium, a very important feature, for it prevents the inva- 
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sion of streptococci. In very severe and neglected cases 
Dr. Klebs uses it subcutaneously. While the city of New 
York reports in one year over 4,000 cases of proved diph- 
theria, upon bacteriological examination of over 7,000 sore 
throats, these remedies are bound to command attention, 
especially as reports begin to come in of its “‘ marvelous ” 
power when used carly. Surgeon Kinyam, of the U nited 
States Marine Hospital Service, who has studied the action 
lately of anti-toxin in all the European hospitals, swells 
the chorus—says “‘ its efficacy is proved beyond question.” 


v—_— 
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TuHE death in England, in November, 1894, of Mr. Albert 
Napper, brings to mind a fact, which the young people of 
to-day will find it hard to realize, viz., that one lifetime 
covers the whole evolution and establishment of the nu- 
merous “‘ cottage’’ hospitals that now dot England every- 
where, and are fast making their appearance and doing 
their merciful work in nearly every town of considerable 
size in the Kast, and will surely rise up in the fast follow- 
ing West as soon as prosperous times return, Mr. Napper 
became penetrated with the idea, that a hospital might be 
created and made useful without a heavy endowment, if 
only any given community could be persuaded +o co-oper- 
ate to that end. Someof the earlier ones that he was inter- 
ested in consisted of small three and four-roomed houses— 
conducted by enthusiastic committees mostly of women— 
one certainly was in a house so cheap as to have a rope for 
handrail to the stairs; but Mr. Napper persevered and 
imparted his enthusiasm to a large number of other peo- 
ple, till now the history and description of this class of in- 
stitutions fill no less than four large volumes as put forth 
in Dr. Burdette’s last edition. Mr. Napper was seventy- 
nine years old. 











Science. 


THE observations of the Transit of Mercury did not 
turn out very satisfactorily last November, owing to the 
bad weather, which was very general both in Western Eu- 
rope and throughout the United States. However, they 
were quite sufficient to confirm Professor Newcomb’s con- 
clusion, that Leverrier’s tables no longer accurately repre- 
sent the planet’s motion, owing to an unexplained disturb- 
ance of the planet’s node and perihelion, which is now 
under investigation. The planet was very nearly a minute 
behindhand. Backlund, the Russian astronomer, who 
has had Encke’s comet in hand so many years, has recently 
published, as a sort of ‘‘ by-product” of his researches, a 
new determination of the mass of Mercury, depending 
upon the effect the planet has produced upon the motion 
of the comet. He finds the planet to be only about one- 
thirtieth of the mass of the earth, and this result agrees 
fairly well with that obtained by Harkness, of Washing- 
ton, a few years ago. If this is correct, and the balance of 
evidence is now strongly inits favor, Mercury can no lon- 
ger be regarded as the ‘“‘densest’”’ of the planets, but in 
this respect must take rank below both Venus and the 
Earth. But it is not easy to be sure that other forces than 
gravitational attractions may not have something to do 
with the comet’s behavior, and this casts a shade of doubt 
ov Backlund’s result. : 


.... The Berlin Museum has lately acquired, say Moebius, 
the egg nest of a pelagic, or surface living, fish from the 
middle Atlantic Ocean. The nest consists of a sack-like 
or basket-like mass of silk-like threads, through which the 
eggs are scattered like pearls. The mother fish swam near 
it, and was harpooned by the captain, who captured it. It 
was about twenty inches long, and resembled a plaice, and 
belongs near the genus Seriola. L. Agassiz described the 
nest of another pelagic fish (Chironectes pictus) which 
inhabits the Sargasso Sea; and more recently his son, A. 
Agassiz, in his ‘‘ Three Cruises of the ‘ Blake,’”’ figured a 
fish nest from the Sargasso Sea which he refers to the 
genus Pterophryne. A larger number of similar nests of 
eggs were found by the French Talisman expedition, which 
were supposed to have been the work of Antennarius mar- 
moratus.,. The Kiel Museum has a fish nest from the At- 
lantic Ocean, also probably constructed by an Antenna- 
rius, 


...- It appears that in Japan one factor entering into the 
problem of the choice of a daughter-in-law is her skill in 
raising silkworms, The thread spun by the silkworm is 
said to be regular and even in proportion as the worm has 
been regularly and carefully fed. The prospective mother- 
in-law carefully and minutely examines the evenness of 
the silk thread in the material of the garments worn by 
the} oung lady before giving her assent to the betrothal. 








School and College. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE has friends who do not forget its 
interests. At the recent meeting of its Board of Trustees an- 
nouncement was made of gifts amounting to over a mil- 
lion of dollars. Of these gifts, $500,000 is for the purpose of 
erecting two new buildings on the new site at Blooming- 
dale. The names of the donors are withheld until it is de- 


cided what the buildings shall be. There was another gift 
from the Vanderbilts, Cornelius, W. K., Frederick and G. 
W.., of $350,000 for extensions to the buildings of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. An addition is to be built to 
the Vanderbilt Clinic, on Amsterdam Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street, of 50x100 feet and five stories high; also a building 
for the department of anatomy on Fifty-ninth Street, 50x80 
feet and five stories high. When this building is com- 
pleted it is believed that the anatomical department will 
be the finest in the country. The two buildings are in- 
tended by the Vanderbilts as a memorial to their father. 
Atthe same time announcement was made of a gift of 
$200,000, by Mr.and Mrs. W. D. Sloane, for the enlargement 
of the Sloane Maternity Hospital at Amsterdam Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street. This addition will nearly double 
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the sizeof the hospital. Mrs. Sloane will completely fur- 
nish and equip the new building, will provide for it during 
her lifetime, and will remember it in her will. The 
amounts given by the Vanderbilts and Sloanes for the 
medical department, aggregate nearly $2,000,000, not in- 
cluding the amounts expended by Mrs. Sloane for endow- 
ment and to meet operating expenses. 


..-. The School of Mines of the University of Missouri, 
situated at Rolla, Mo., has just opened its new mining and 
metallurgical laboratory, which will mark the beginnins- 
of a new career of usefulness for the institution. A hana. 
some building, costing $15,000, has been erected, containing 
well-appointed laboratories, lecture rooms and drawing 
room, with a large mill room in the rear equipped with 
the latest modern appliances for crushing and concentrat- 
ing ores, as well as with cupola and reverberatory fur- 
naces and other plants necessary for metallurgical opera- 
tions. The machinery is throughout of standard 
commercial sizes, so that students will not only receive a 
theoretical, but a practical training in all the important 
metallurgical processes now in vogue. It is expected to 
erect anew building during the current year, equipped 
with all the appliances necessary for a modern physical 
and engineering laboratory. When this is done the School 
of Mines will be oneof the foremost institutions of its class 
in this country. The school is open to students from any 
part of the United States or from foreign countries, no 
tuition fees being required. 


..-.The American Association of Educators of Colored 
Youth propose to hold their next annual meeting in Lon- 
don, and have accordingly planned for an excursion to 
Europe to cover forty-five days next summer, at an expense 
of $200 each, hoping to visit London, Glasgow, Antwerp, 
Paris and Rome, and with the purpose also of acquainting 
the European public with the educational, moral and ma- 
terial progress made by the American Negroes since the 
Emancipation. The members of the association are all 
colored men and women. 





Personals. 


ANOTHER link to the earlier history of this country 
has gone through the destruction by fire of the historic 
Wingate house at Stratham, N. H. It was originally the 
home of Payne Wingate, who was United States Senator 
for New Hampshire at the time of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration. The late Robert C. Winthrop used to tell of his 
visiting Mr. Wingate in 1836, when the Senator was almost 
a hundred years old, and was at that time the oldest liv. 
ing graduate of Harvard College. The college was then 
celebrating its two hundredth anniversary, and Mr. Win- 
throp went up to Stratham to get some facts regarding 
the early history of the institution. Among other things 
Mr. Wingate told him of his dining with Washington in 
New York on April 30th, 1779, the day of the President’s 
inauguration. The house was owned last by the Hon. J. 
C. A.Wingate, grandson of the old Senator, who has served 
with distinction especially in the diplomatic service in 
China. He bad gathered a unique and valuable collection 
of Chinese art and curios, together with a fine collection 
of autographs and many heirlooms and treasures of the 
Revolationary era, These last were all saved, but the con- 
tents of the garret, including a considerableamount of old 
furniture, spinning wheels, looms and other implements of 
the old-time housewife, trunks and chests of books and 
papers, many of which had never been opened, were lost 
The house itself was a curiosity, having been very slightly 
changed since its repairing in 1778, with a great central 
chimney, capacious fireplaces, large parlors with quaint 
wainscoting, it was an admirable type of the colonial man- 
sion. 


....Mayor Strong apparently does not believe in chang- 
ing his habits of life particularly because he happens to be 
Mayor. It was his custom while president of the bank to 
have his lunch sentin to him. On taking office at the 
City Hall he sent over to the Astor House ; but a fewdays 
since when the waiter came to get his order he was told 
that he need not bring anything; that be was not in the 
habit of paying $1.80 for food which should have cost only 
eighty cents. There was no blame upon the waiter; but 
the Mayor did not seem to think it necessary to enlarge his 
personal expenses in that line above what had been his 
custom. 


....Mr. John McBride, the new leader of the Federation 
of Labor, is said to have made the following statement of 
his belief on the subject of wealth and its responsibilities : 

“When I say that I am a limited socialist, I only say what 
every citizen of the country must say, for we have now a limited 
Socialism, and it is simply a question of opinion how far it 
should extend. For instance,I believe that the Government 
should take up and operate all lines of transportation, and take 
charge of such means of production as the people may elect from 
time totime. That leaves the opening broad enough to admit 
or exclude anything. Asto wealth, I think that the time has 
come when we must revise our inheritance laws, and prevent the 
accumulation of vast fortunes by limiting the amount one man 
may leave to his heirs, the residue to go to the State, and thus 
back into the pockets of the people, to whom it belongs.” 

..--Advancing years are teling upon Queen Victoria’s 
household. Her Private Secretary and Keeper of her Privy 
Purse, Gen. Sir Henry Frederick Ponsonby, who is in his 
seventieth year, was stricken with paralysis a short time 
since. He was in many respects one of the most influential 
men in the Queen’s household, was implicitly trusted by 
Victoria, and was able in many ways to show kindnesses to 
those who sought her assistance. His personal influence 
over those with whom he came in contact was great, and 
he was universally respected. 


.-.-The theological library of the late Prof. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., of this city, is to go to the University of Ver- 
mont. He requested that it be kept intact as a colle ction, 
unless this should occasion inconvenience, 
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Music. 


LAst week brought an appearing of a new local concert 

orchestra; the Beethoven String Quartet’s concert, two 
“ recitals” (a word that is beginning to suffer from care- 
less use and which always in it has something unpleas- 
ingly précieux), viz., by Mr. Stavenhagen and Master Ger- 
ardy and Mr. Ysaye; and at the Opera House the début 
here of MissSybil Sanderson. A child pianist, Miss Frieda 
Simonson, and a similarly juvenile violinist, Master Juan- 
ito Nanen, likewise came before the towa on Tuesday even- 
ing, with much applause. 

When Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut”’ was first heard in 

this city, nine seasons ago, au accurate impression of the 

work was by no means marred through an Italian per- 

formance. A clear estimate of that production at the 

Academy of Music—with Mrs. Minnie Hauk and Messrs. 

Giannini and Del Puento in the cast—is not disturbed by 

the present revival of the opera in French even with some 

of its conditions ef performance much for the better. It is 

a work, too, of considerable individuality, among recent 

French scores, sufficiently so in fact to lessen, not increase. 

its effect just now asa novelty. Written upon a theme from 

which the art of a French author made aclassical novelet, 
it gives its lyric portrayal to a set of characters and inci- 
dents neither welcome on the stage nor good for a libretto 
—and indeed it wrecks the Abbé Prévost’s story in its 
adaptation. Mr. Massenet’s score is brilliantly dexterous, 
and in one scene at least runs to strength ; but it is of the 
crocheted and tamboured texture and art, and seems con- 
tinually on the verge of arriving at pretty and dexterous 
nothingness. Itis like a dinner of hors d’couvres and des- 
sert. ‘The composer’s ‘‘ Esclarmonde”’ and ‘Cid” are not 
particularly robust French operas, but they seem stalwart 
beside ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” and this whole opera is only suited 
for the small house and the ear close to the orchestra and 
stage. Miss,Sanderson received a personal ovation fromasu- 
perb audience that manifestly included hundreds of friends 
who have delighted in another American soprano’s swift 
public successin Paris; for Miss Sanderson “ arrived,” as 
the Gallic phrase goes, no earlier than 1889. Her voice is 
of exceptional hight (tho ‘‘Manon” dees not show its 
range), of good quality, and generally true in all its regis- 
ters. But itis a small organ, unremarkable in every way 
except for those thin and altidudinous ‘ Eiffel Tower 
notes,” which are yet to fall on the ears of this public, and 
managed less artistically than in the beginning of her 
professional efforts. Miss Sanderson acts cleverly, after 
the fashion of the well-taught. Her New York début 
brought her to thecity’s censures with success, but hardly 
yet a success depending upon an artistic warrant. 

The new concert orchestra spoken of gives itself a 
roundly patriotic title, the American, and some time ago 
was carefully composed of relatively young men, each one 
of them born in the United States, tho their patronymics 
largely suggest how near is their European ancestry. 
Mr. Sam Franko, one of the most enterprising and capable 
of violinists here, and with “ good gifts and possibilities ”’ 
as a leader, directs the band. Chickering Hall held a well- 
pleased audience, and the orchestra—not at its début— 
played well, quite well enough to deserve cordiality from 
the public or the critic. Bargiel’s fine ‘‘ Media” Over- 
ture, the Fourth Symphony of Gude, and Goldmark’s con- 
certo in A minor for the violin were given, the soloist 
in the concerto being Mr. César Thompson. The latter has 
recovered the use of his injured arm, and his being ham- 
pered for a few minutes by an unlucky string-breaking, in 
the last movement of the concerto, could not affect one’s 
recollection of the astonishing ease with which he passed 
over the technical pitfalls of a work noted forthem. The 
concert was thoroughly successful, and was full of the 
fire and ‘go’? of young blood and youthful leadership. 
Would that at least one much older musical organization 
of our city could borrow some of the élan and spirit which 
Mr. Franko has condensed in this by no means small rep- 
resentation of players without the thio hairs and thick 
prejudices of riper years. 

A subscriber in Boston has addressed the editor of this 
column asking for some information as to admission to 
the National Conservatory of Music at Paris, and advice 
as to entering upon a course of study there, or at some sim- 
ilar European institution. Far be it from him to urge the 
would-be scholar to go and learn abroad, with special ex- 
pense, a good many hardships and more than a few unde- 
sirable and unpractical elements of such life and work,what 
he or she can as well learn at home—often learn better. 
The conditions of study in many American institutions and 
cities, nowadays are satisfactory in their essentials enough 
to give the student pause before the steamer ticket is 
bought. If, however, the pupil will essay Paris and its 
fine school, admission, be it known, is neither very 
easy,nor by any means to be obtained byfavor. Only 
a small and defined number of pupils not of French birth 
and early education are allowed in the classes—two stu- 
dents toeach class, and two only. They must be proposed 
to the Conservatory by the personal guaranty of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, and then be again examined by 
the Committee of the Conservatory. They cannot be exam- 
ined for any of the same grades of honors as the French 
students till they have studied two years. In the vocal 
classes, male pupils must be not less than eighteen nor 
more than twenty-six years old; female pupils, seventeen 
to twenty-three. The study of harmony and instrumental 
music is to be pursued under other segulations as to age. 
Any pupil, unless duly excused by illness or other good 
Cause, ceases to be a pupil if not present on the first day of 


the term, if missing three lessons a month, or after two 
years not eligible to examination, or at least mentioned 
honorably in an examination. All tuition is free. Pupils 
in vocal music must be able to quit their classes for pri- 
vate or public work after four years. (The pianoferte 
Course is five.) No class includes more than ten scholars, 
oe each professor must teach at least thrice a month, 

uch is an outline only of the acuneyenentn of this famous 
School in art. It offersmuch; but it must be remembered 





a it exacts a full return for its privileges and profitable- 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE political situation in this city and State is develop- 
ing into a contestin the Republican Party between the 
organization of which Mr. Platt is the head, and the ele- 
ment represented by the Committee of Seventy, the good 
Government clubs, and the reformelement generally. The 
first test of strength was in the meeting of the Republican 
County Committee in this city for the election of tempo- 
rary chairman. Mr. Brookfield represented the reform ele- 
ment and Mr. Lauterbach the Platt element. Mr. 
Lauterbach won by a vote of 85 to 62. This was accom- 
plished by the votes of a number of men who, it had been 
understood, were to support Mr. Brookfield ; and since then 
those who elected them have been criticising them very 
severely for their action. Mr. Lauterbach followed the 
announcement of the election with an addcess which was 
generally looked upon as most extraordinary, asserting 
that the success of his opponent would mean the downfall 
of some of the most noble and distinguished Republicans 
in thiscity. This was more than some of those present 
could stand, and Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Cornelius N. Bliss 
and Gen. Samuel Thomas left the hall. Every effort is 
being made to reverse the decision when it comes to the 
election of a permanent chairman. Meanwhile, the power 
of removal bills are before the Legislature at Albany, 
Mayor Strong has expressed his cordial approval of the one 
sent by the Committee of Seventy, which differs from that 
presented by the Republican Club in that it is more 
sweeping in its nature, affecting every mayor, the latter 
affecting only a mayor who is elected for a full term. The 
Lexow Committee have given their report to the public. 
After presenting the facts elicited in their examination 
they make certain recommendations ; concentration of the 
executive power of the Police Department in the Superin- 
tendent, to be hereafter known as the Chief of Police; the 
making of the Board of Police Commissioners by law a bi- 
partisanBoard with exclusive authority over the admin- 
istrative and judicial functions of the department as well 
as over those which affect the election franchise; promo- 
tions to be made in accordance with civil service rules; 
pensions to be mandatory only after thirty years of service 
and then only on application of an officer who is sixty 
years of age or over; the reorganization of the depart- 
ment to be made by commissioners appointed for that 
purpose with power of dismissal subject to approv- 
al by the Mayor. There were also presented three 
bills for the reorganization of the Police Department, 
carrying into effect the suggestions already made. The re- 
port has met with a storm of disapproval on every hand 
from those who are most directly interested in the reform 
movement. The Committee of Seventy and Dr. Parkhurst 
are positive in their criticism of it as practically continu- 
ing the condition which has been the rule during these 
past years. The demand for a bi-partisan rather than a 
non-partisan Board, the taking practically of the power of 
dismissal out of the hands of the Mayor and the failure to 
separate the Police Board and the election commission, 
are all criticised very severely. Asa consequence it has been 
decided to have a series of mass meetings to protest against 
the course that politicians have taken. The executive 
committee of the Committee of Seventy have been called 
together, and it is probable that they will take decisive 
action and appoint members of a commission to go to Al- 
bany, protest against the recommendations which have 
been presented and suggest others. 





...-The strike in Brooklyn has developed most seriously, 
altho there was at one time a hope that it might be ar- 
ranged. Mayor Schieren and the Board of Arbitration did 
their best, and it was stated that a compromise had been 
reached ; but all failed. Both sides have issued their state- 
ments, the company claiming that the demands for in- 
creased pay and arrangements regarding methods are such 
as it cannot bear; the men claiming that the company is 
breaking the laws of the State, which forbid that a day’s 
work on a surface railway shall exceed ten hours, and 
have insisted that their employés shall give some of their 
time for nothing; that they shall run trippers at will, 
paying them for a single trip, to accommodate the pub- 
lic, On Thursday, on two of the roads there were quite 
a number of cars running; but on Friday the strik- 
ers became more aggressive, attacking the cars and 
the men whom the company put upon them, The police 
were unable to cope with the situation, and Mayor 
Schieren was obliged to make a request for the National 
Guard. On Saturday the troops were gathered in large 
numbers, and in two cases were obliged to charge the 
crowd, whick was very boisterous, with fixed bayonets, 
On Sunday the situation grew still worse; strikers and 
their friends showed a good deal of ugliness, and the rail- 
road companies failed utterly in their efforts to man their 
cars, and another call for troops was issued, until, on Mon- 
day morning, about seven thousand men were doing mili- 
tary duty. The Mayor has affirmed that matters must be 
arranged in some way, and if, after the furnishing of full 
protection, still the companies cannot run their cars, then 
the matter will be referred to the Attorney-General. <As 
is usual under such circumstances, a large part of the dis- 
turbance has come not from the strikers but from the 
roughs who are always ready to take advantage of sucha 
condition. 


....In this city Mayor Strong has occasioned consider- 
erable adverse criticism by calling the liquor dealers to- 
gether with a view to securing some law that shall be more 
easy of enforcement than the present. While stating his 
own preference for closing the saloons entirely onSunday, 
he gave them to understand that he would consider any 
proposition that they might make for relieving the situa- 
tion, perhaps by opening them for a portion of the day. 
Some of them interpreted this as practically a promise 
that if they would open and keep everything quiet they 
would not be molested. This the Mayor repudiated en- 
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tirely, stating that the law as it stands should be enforced 
the only question was in regard to a new law. It has been 
increasingly evident that efforts were being made to per- 
suade the Mayorto consult Mr. Platt in regard to appoint - 
ments tooffice. He has, however, issued a statement that 
he will not do so and holds himself entirely independent 
of the Platt party. 


.... With a view to securing the preservation of scenic 
and historic places and objects throughout this State, Sen- 
ator Robertson, for the Sons of the American Kevolution, 
has introduced into the Legislature at Albany a bill incor- 
porating a body of trustees to provide for the care of such 
property belonging to the State or acquired by the associa- 
tionin any other way. The trustees are not to hold prop- 
erty in excess of $1,000,000 exclusive of that belonging to 
the State. Among the incorporators are Chauncey M. 
Depew, Elbridge T. Gerry, Alexander E. Orr, William M. 
Evarts, Ebenezer K. Wright, Frederick J. De Peyster, the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix and Benjamin F. Tracy. 


...-A number of elections have been made for Senators 
of the United States. In New Jersey General Sewell won 
the fight and defeated the auti-railroad candidate, Mr. 
Murphy; in North Caroliaa Marion Butler has been nomi- 
nated for the long term, and Pritchard for the short term; 
in Michigan James McMillin was re-elected for the long 
term and Julius C. Burrows for the short term ; in Massa- 
chusetts George F. Hoar was re-elected; in New Hamp- 
shire, William E. Chandler; in Maine, William P. Frye; 
in Colorado Senator Wolcott ; in Montana, Messrs. Mantle 
and Carter, both Republicans; in Nebraska, John M. 
Thurston. 


...-In Tennessee the Democratic Legislature has de- 
cided to go back of the returns presented to both Houses, 
and has postponed the opening and publishing of the offi- 
cial vote for governor with the purpose of depriving Gov- 
ernor Evans of his election. This meets with protest on 
every hand from the best element in the Democratic Party 
as well as from the Republicans, not only in Tennessee but 
in Congress. 


....[n Congress the chief topics have been the Urgent De- 
ficiency bill, the Indian Appropriation bill and the Pension 
and Army bills, the two latter of which have been passed. 


....The news of the revolution in Hawaii occasioned 
some sharp discussion, and resulted in the sending by the 
Government of the cruiser ‘‘ Philadelphia ”’ to Honolulu, 


FOREIGN. 

...- There has been a revolt against the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. sor some time it was reported that rifles were 
being landed and efforts were being made to arm natives. 
One of these attempts was frustrated by the vigilance of 
the police, but a second attempt was successful, and on the 
evening of Sunday, January 6ch, about 600 rifles were land- 
ed at a distance of about six miles from Honolulu where 
500 natives were gathered under the command of R. W. 
Wilcox and Samuel Nowlein. They detained a number of 
white persons who were found taking strolls in that region 
in the afternoon, cut the wires suo that no information 
could reach the city, and intended to rush in early in the 
evening and surprise the city while the people were in 
church. The authorities, however, received information of 
the landing of the ammunition, and a strong guard of 
mounted police were sent; the citizens guards were on the 
alert and the volunteer military company summoned. 
The police were fired upon from the beach. Among the 
leaders of the Government troops was Collector-Generali 
Carter, one of the commissioners to thiscountry. He led 
them to a place from which the firing came and was shot 
and mortally wounded. Other troops came on, and the 
rebels were obliged to retire, taking refuge in the crater, 
There they were shelled and some killed; but up to the 
latest advices what further had become of them was not 
evident. It was, however, manifest that the Government 
with 1,500 men in arms had overpowered them. 


...-In France there has been a serious crisis, Premier 
Dupuy tendered the resignation of the Cabinet on the re- 
jection by the Chamber of Deputies of a resolution in 
regard to the railway conventions. This was follcwed on 
the next day by the resignation of President Casimir-Pe- 
rier. The report was at first declared to be absurd, but 
was soon confirmed. He placed his resignation on the 
ground of his inability todefend himself in the Presidency, 
and this was understood as expressing his belief that it 
would be impossible for him to stand the opposition of the 
Socialists represented by M. Brisson, who had been recently 
made President of the Chamber of Deputies, and who had 
refused, at the President’s request, to undertake the form- 
ing of a Cabinet, The resignation was followed by great 
excitement throughout France, and immediately the ques- 
tion of a successor was raised. Among the various candi- 
dates the most prominent was M. Brisson, altho some 
other names were put forward. When, however, the Na- 
tional Assembly met, on January 7th, the Socialistic ele- 
meut was defeated, and M. Faure, a member of the Cham- 
ber and Minister of Marine in the Cabinet of M. Dupuy, 
was elected President by a vote of 430 to 361. The new 
President called upon M. Bourgeois to form a new Cabi- 
net. Onevery hand it is doubted whether the new Presi- 
dent will have strength enough to maintain his position. 
It is, however, looked upon as indicating the opposition on 
the part of the people to the Socialist movement, 


....The Japanese troops have landed to the number of 
about 25,000 on the Shantung Peninsula near Wei-Hai-Wei 
and a large number of transports are off the coast at that 
point, They have also silenced some of the ports near 
Chefu, The Chinese troops are, it is reported, preparing to 
evacuate New Chwang. There kas been, also, a sharp con- 
test between the Japanese and the Tonhak rebels in South 
ern Korea, and the latter have been defeated. - 


....There has been considerable fighting in Abyssinia, 
the Italians having gained the advantage. There has been 
very heavy loss of life. 
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NOTICES. 


{7 All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should 4 —_— to The Edl- 
© Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 
a hea ccuennenene from subscribers and advertisers to 
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PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


It is a good thing to turn the thoughts of all Chris- 
tians to those who are in our institutions of learn- 
ing, In the cultivation of those faculties which ally 
man with God, our young men and women should not 
feel that they are isolated from the consideration and 
sympathies of the outside world. They are shut in with 
their teachers in a life which in some respects is unreal, 
They are learning rules and methods, and mastering 
principles, in preparation for the struggle of life. We 
should not forget them in this formative period of their 
lives. Weowe them something more than a good op- 
portunity to educate themselves. We must not forget 
that while attention to the curriculum will fit them 
for business, professional and social life, enlarge their 


‘mental horizon, and introduce them to the delights of 


knowledge, a secular life, on however high a plane it is 
lived, is not the best life, nor the fullest life. That life 
which is informed and directed by the motive of love to 
God and man affords occasion for the highest and most 
symmetrical development of human capabilities. 

The Church is not less concerned than parents that the 
purpose of godliness shall be a fixed one in the hearts of 
those who seek collegiate training that they may have 
special power. The college commonly has an atmosphere 
of itsown ; but itis a mistake to suppose that it is exempt 
from the germs of soul maladies, or that a positive re- 
ligious life is not as necessary to those who live in it as it 
is to those who have the closer and warmer influences of 
home. 

The ideal state of things would be realized if every 
student entered upon the collegiate course with the de- 
termination already formed to ‘“‘wara good warfare, 
holding faith and a good conscience,” and striving to be 
an ‘‘ example of the believers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” It is an inver- 
sion of conditions when parents expect faculties to bring 
about conversion. Home ministrations ought to ac- 
complish this long before the preparation for college is 
complete. If these have failed, it is not very just to 
charge a similar failure to the college. Colleges are not 
primarily revival institutions, 
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President Thwing’s thoughts on this subject are par- 
ticularly pertinent just now. He speaks of the deca- 
dence of college revivals, and assigns several reasons for 
it. One of these is the fact that many college officers 
are superficial doubters, and “ hesitate to talk person- 
ally with their students on religious subjects,” It is not 
always possible to exclude such men from the faculties 
even of Christian colleges. The Church must see that 
religious influence is brought to bear earlier than the 
beginning of the college life, and it must be the care of 
college authorities to see that nothing injurious to the 
Christian life emanates from the words or conduct of 
any member of the faculty. 

Our prayers for colleges will be of little avail if we 
take no intelligent thought of the great problem with 
which they are concerned, Let us remember that it is 
no light responsibility instructors assume in dealing 
with our youth. What we pray for we ought to think 
about, not once a year but constantly, with the purpose 
of doing all we can to secure the results we ask for. We 
pray not for brick and mortar, not for walls and rooms 
or campus and curriculum; we pray for spirits young 
and gay, impulsive and untried ; for grave and responsi- 
ble instructors that they whose duty it is to direct the 
unfolding mind and stamp the plastic character with 
nobility, may have the root of the matter in themselves. 
We pray for a deeper Christian life in all our colleges, 
that they may be schools of the prophets, and in order 
that this may be possible, for*a more faithful Church 
and for more Christian households where spiritual influ- 
ences are strong and pervasive. 





THE FRENCH SURPRISE. 


Tue late President of the French Republic, M. Casimir- 
Perier, has not yet published any full exposition of his 
reasons for suddenly resigning his office. We, there- 
fore, do not know how serious in his view the exigency 
was. Wecan only join the chorus of condemnation and 
regret which has arisen from all his friends and his ene- 
mies in France, and from those who have discussed 
the matter in other countries. We remember very well 
that it was with great reluctance that he accepted the 
presidency, that his own wishes were overborne by the 
entreaties of his friends, and that when some of them 
deserted him he felt that the task was too unwelcome 
ard too difficult for him to continue to perform it. 
Nevertheless,the man that runs away from a duty has not 
the stuff out of which heroes are made ; and nowadays a 
man who accepts a high office should have in him the 
stuff of a true soldier or martyr. He should not only be 
ready torisk the hand of the assassin, as did his prede- 
cessor, M. Carnot, but to endure the more disagreeable 
and painful opposition of enemies and pretended friends, 

It would seem as if there were something wrong in the 
French Constitution. The present Republic has had five 
Presidents, of whom one was assassinated and the other 
four have all resigned. In the United States a President 
has never resigned, altho two have been assassinated. 
It may bea very serious fault in the French Constitu- 
tion that unlike the American President the French 
President is elected by the Senate and House of Depu- 
ties, so that when they become hostile to him it 
seems almost necessary that he should resign. Under 
the Swiss Constitution, where the President is practi- 
cally elected by the Federal Congress, his term of office 
is coincident with that of the Congress, lasting three 
years, A new Congress means anew President. The 
French President lacks the independence which would 
come from a direct election by the people. His minis- 
ters are accountable to the House of Deputies ; he must 
change his Ministiy just as often as the House of Depu- 
ties requires ; and this makes him, unlike the American 
President, a mere puppet. He cannot keep advisers 
that are agreeable to him, for his term is a long one and 
the House may change its politics. We are not sur- 
prised that the position becomes intolerable, 

M. Casimir-Perier represented somewhat conservative, 
or at least moderate, opinions ; but the presiding officer 
of the Lower House is M. Henri Brisson, lately re-elected 
by the Radicals and Socialists. The President might 
have dissolved the House and appealed to the country, 
but he would almost certainly have been beaten ; for it is 
the Radicals and Socialists that are now in control, and 
their strength is increasing. Accordingly, it appears 
that the President was discouraged and disgusted, and 
resigned ; for he could not throw himself into the hands 
of the Radicals, and he thought it of no use to appeal to 
the country. 

The election two days later of M. Felix Faure as Presi- 
dent is probably as happy a one as could be made. He is 
simply an alter ego to M. Casimir-Perier. But his elec- 
tion was a surprise. It was believed that M. Brisson 
would gain the honor, and then we should have such a 
government as Europe has never seen—a government 
controlled by Socialists. But by a vote of the still pre- 
ponderant Moderates in the Senate with the aid of the 
Royalist faction, all combined against the dangerous 
revolutionary element, a new lease of life is given to a 
Moderate Republic. How long that will last no man can 
tell. It is greatly to be feared that the Ministry which 
the new President calls to his help under M. Bourgeois 
will be a temporary one, and after that who knows but it 
may be the deluge? M. Bourgeois’s Cabinet, we judge, 
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will be a mixed one ; but behind him stands Brisson, the 
Radical, who, it is said, was invited but refused to be- 
come Prime Minister. 

The French Socialism isa very dangerous quantity. The 
Socialists and their Radical allies lack only forty votes 
of a majority in the National Assembly. They are dis- 
appointed in the election of M. Faure. They believe 
that the agriculturists and other workers in the country 
who clung so long to Monarchism, but who, in obedience 
to the Papal requirement accepted the Republic, are 
rapidly going over to Socialism; and their Socialism 
means violence and rebellion. There is great bitterness 
against the rich, caused in part by the scandals of the 
Panama Canal and still more of Jate by the decision of 
the Council of State, which guaranteed the interest on 
shares of certain railways for sixty-five years to come, 
it is believed under the influence of bribery. Perhaps 
we have got to have the experiment of some one great 
country ruled urder Socialistic principles, and France 
may be that country. 
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SUNDAY OPENING IN NEW YORK. 


THE question of allowing the saloons of New York 
City to open for business during certain hours on Sun- 
day, is under serious consideration, It has been advo- 
cated by certain of the daily papers; and some men of 
good standing, including, we believe, a few ministers, 
have been quoted in favor of it. An interview between 
the liquor dealersand the Mayor, last week, bore directly 
upon it, and the liquor dealers withdrew with the belief 
that Mayor Strong would give the weight of his influence 
on their side, 

We need not say that such a proposition is extremely 
objectionable to us and that we believe it ought to be re- 
sisted tothe end. There is no valid reason why privi- 
leges should be given to the accursed liquor traffic which 
are denied to other forms of business which everybody 
acknowledges to be salutary and only salutary. It is 
hard enough for those who see the terrible results pro- 
duced by the drink traffic to tolerate it six days and six 
nights every week. Thelaw gives communities a breath- 
ing spell on Sunday ; itis ablessed respite, not only from 
all unnecessary labor, but from all unnecessary traffic. 
Dealers in groceries and dry goods, and other articles 
necessary to the comfort and existence of mankind, 
cheerfully observe this law; but the rumsgllers persist- 
ently violate it. When there is an agitation in favor 
of enforcement of the Sunday law, they appeal tothe pub- 
lic and say : 

‘*We must be allowed to sell on Sunday ; our business 
is legitimate business ; we have rights; our customers 
have rights, and if they desire to have a glass of beer or 
whisky on Sunday it is wrong in the State to prohibit 
it.” 

Strange to say there are men in no way concerned in 
the liquor traffic who support this plea. Their argu- 
ment runs like this : 

**The law allows the sale of liquors the same as any 
other commodity ; the liquor dealers simply supply a 
public demand ; many people are in the habit of drink. 
ing on Sunday the same as on any other day ; they have 
enjoyed this privilege in other countrics, and they are not 
wiiling to surrender it here. The law ought, therefore, 
to be changed so that they may get their beer or their wine 
or their whisky as they prefer ; as it is, the law is openly 
violated; and a law that is violated has a bad effect on the 
public. 1t teaches men to disregard the sacredness 
of alllaw. If they cannot get their liquor openly they 
will take it by stealth ; and if the law were enforeed it 
would simply give rise to a great deal of blackmail and 
secret offenses.” 

This is not very sound or conclusive reasoning. If the 
business is harmful, and only harmful, as nearly every- 
body admits, why should the laws regulating it be re- 
laxed because those who conduct it are unscrupulous 
and violate them? The fact that a law is violated ex- 
tensively is not proof that it is a bud law and ought to 
be repealed. It may be proof that a large number of 
citizens do not believe in it, and that the police refuse, 
for various reasons, to enforce it. Butif thelaw aims to 
secure a day of rest which shall be free from disorder, 
and especially from the prosecution of lines of business 
which are disturbing to those who value the day as a day 
of rest and worship, ought it not to be kept on the 
statute book, even if it is not well enforced? There are 
other laws which most men recognize as necessary to 
the good morals of the public, which are quite as slackly 
enforced as the excise laws. Ought they then to be 
taken from the statute books so that houses of ill-fame, 
for example, may be opened anywhere and at any time? 
Surely this is not a logical conclusion. 

The investigation of the Lexow Committee has shown 
that our police have been conniving at the violation, not 
only of the excise laws,but of those against gambling and 
other vices and crimes. The department is to be reor- 
ganized. It is to have incorruptible and efficient men to 
direct it. Now let us wait and see whether the police 
under the refurm administration cannot enforce this 
Sunday law as well as other similar laws. Let us havea 
trial of it. 

We cannot but regard it as extremely unfortunate that 
the Mayor should have encouraged the liquor dealers to 
hope for a modification of the law. He told them that 
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his own personal preference was that the saloons should 
be closed, but he thought that others had rights which 
must be recognized, and he wanted the liquor dealers to 
agree among themselves upon what they would like, so 
as to help him to “‘ lessen the severe public criticism 
which would follow a radical change in the law.” This 
is a very unfortunate expression. It seems to ask the 
rumsellers to help the Mayor to change the law in their 
favor, and to meet the severe public criticism which such 
a change would evoke. We do not believe that the 
Mayor meant to encourage them in violating the law by 
opening their saloons between the hours of 2 P.M. and 
11 P.M. on Sunday. But they certainly went away from 
the interview with that impression, and they have been 
greatly encouraged by the Mayor’s expressions, and be- 
lieve that he will help them to get such legislation as they 
desire from Albany. 

The way for Christian men to meet this issue is to 
say to liquor dealers, with the greatest possible em- 
phasis : 

“No. Youare not, most of you, reputable citizens ; 
you admitted to the Mayor that you had been in the 
habit of bribing the police to allow you to break the 
law ; you told him that hardly one of you could honestly 
say you have not sold on Sunday ; you said your cus- 
tomers want something more than beer and light drinks, 
and that none of you restrict your traftic to beer ; we 
have no confidence in your purpose to observe any part 
of the law which interferes in any way with your busi- 
ness; we have surrendered to you more than we ought 
to have surrenderdd already ; we shall not yield another 
jot or tittle to you; if you are allowed to sell Sunday 
afternoon and evening you will sell Sunday morning, 
and your dens of iniquity will be open twenty-four 
hours every day and seven days every week ; you are 
few, the people are many; they can compel you to ob- 
serve the law, and it shall be our duty to see that they 
do so.” 

We do not believe that the Legislature would dare to 
pass such a law if only those who are opposed to it would 
make their wishes known. If the people of New York 
City are willing to havea Sunday of carousing and disor- 
der, which we do not believe, certainly the rest of the 
people of the State are almost unanimous against it. The 
object is sought to be reached, in one way, by a kind of 
local option law which shall allow the people of a city or 
ward to say whether they shall have Sunday selling or not, 
If this principle is to be invoked we should have a more 
generous application of it, so that the people of any 
ward, town or city shall be allowed to declare whether 
they will have rum selling at all. The measure of local 
option that would simply allow people to vote for or 
against Sunday selling would be a very one-sided privi- 
lege, indeed. Itis time that somebody’s interest besides 
those of the saloon keeper should be considered, and we 
vote to take a stand right here and now. 
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THE HAWAIIAN INSURRECTION. 








THE attempted uprising in Hawaii is not like the 
resignation of the French President, a bolt out of a clear 
sky. It has been threatened, prophesied, guarded 
against and expected. It was in view of precisely such 
an exigency asthis that Admiral Walker protested, in a 
communication which the President regarded as ‘‘ ex- 
traordinary,” against the withdrawal from Honolulu of 
an American vessel of war. 

The insurrection was a serious affair; nearly, if not 
quite, all the Queen’s adherents were involved in it, One 
report says—but we are not ready to believe it—that the 
British Consul-General had assured the Royalists that if 
they held the palace three hours he would recognize 
them as the Government. Our own Government had re- 
moved every American vessel from the harbor and 
had made it appear that it desired a rebellion to be 
successful. A large number of rifles had been surrepti- 
tiously landed and five hundred Kanakas and half-breeds 
had planned a descent upon Honolulu at an hour when 
the respectable citizens would be in church. But it was 
not in the nature of things that they could succeed. 
Having gathered a few miles out from the city, they 
were discovered and forces were sent against them and 
they were speedily scattered, several of them being 
killed and a number captured with very little loss to the 
forces of the Government, altho Charles L. Carter, who 
was oneof the annexation commissioners to Washing- 
ton, was shot and killed. He was a man very highly 
esteemed, one of the leading and most prominent young 
men in Hawaii, and his death has aroused universal re- 
gret and indignation. The chief conspirators, Robert 
Wilcox and Samuel Nowlein, both half-breeds, had not 
been captured when the last steamer left Honolulu, but 
were trying to make their escape among the rocks and 
forests of the mountains. 

Thus have the warnings to which we have given credit 
from the beginning, been fully justified, and thus also 
has the new Government proved its power and its right 
to exist. But all this was just as plain to an unpreju- 
diced eye when the annexation commissioners were here 
as it is to-day ; and it is to the unaccountable blindness 
of the Administration, to its failure to accept the oppor- 
tunity which was offered, that this last uprising is due. 

It had encouraged the insurrectionists, it had discredited 
the American element in the Hawaiian Islands, tho i 
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was both the best element and the ruling, the only 
element upon which the prosperity of the Islands de- 
pended ; and it had endeavored to support the cause of 
the Queen and her semi-barbarous advisers. It would 
not be fair to deny that the Administration in this mat- 
ter acted according to its best intelligence, but the 
trouble is that its intelligence was limited and warped, 
and was instructed by most incompetent advisers. The 
tide of indignation in our country against the policy of 
the Administration has risen high, but this insurrection 
will bring it to the flood. 

We do not see how it will be possible much longer 
for our country to withstand what will be the de- 
mand of both Houses of Congress, that annexation be 
speedily granted. We trust that this insurrection will 
give occasion for the Hawaiian Government to send an- 
other proposition for annexation without waiting, as 
they have hitherto been inclined to wait, for the close of 
President Cleveland’s Administration. We do not be- 
lieve that now he could veto the will of the people or of 
Congress. We have no doubt his advisers will say that 
they are glad there was no United States vessel in the 
harbor ; that it has now been proved that without United 
States support the Hawaiian Government can maintain 
its position and crush rebellion, and under these circum- 
stances his Cabinet may be willing to allow the annexa- 
tion they at first rejected. But tho it be true that the 
withdrawal of our American vessels of war from Hono- 
lulu has given occasion for this demonstration of the 
ability of President Dole to put down an uprising of the 
Queen’s adherents, yet the risk has been a terrible one, 
Let us suppose that those five hundred men had succeeded 
in making their sudden way to Honolulu and that there 
had been a fight in the streets of that city, what protec- 
tion would our American citizens living there have had? 
What do we have vessels of war for except it be to pro- 
tect the rights and property of United States citizens in 
other countries? We have over twenty millions of dol- 
lars invested in Hawaii, twice as much as any other two 
nationalities combined that are represented on the 
islands ; we have nine-tenths of the whole amount of 
money invested in plantations or corporations, and our 
citizens there have the right to the protection of our 
Government, which has now, so tardily, sent the ‘-Phila- 
delphia ” to Honolulu. 

The result of this, we sincerely hope and do not doubt, 
will be speedy annexation. Then these uprisings will come 
to an end. The natives who have been hoping for the 
Queen’s restoration will be discouraged, and already 
numbers of her leading adherents have given up her 
cause. We presume there will be some pretty severe 
measures taken, and some will be executed or exiled. 
The Islands must have peace. They have enough inter- 
nal problems coming from different nationalities living 
there--Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese—to keep their 
statesmen busy. The one solution of the whole problem 
is annexation. The Islands belong to the United States 
by all natural right, the people desire to be annexed to 
the United States, the American people desire it, and 
nothing stands in the way but the accepted policy which 
has been rebuked by the American people. Let us have 
annexation—and peace. ; 
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“AND SINGING STILL DOST SOAR, AND SOAR- 
ING, EVER SINGEST.” 








‘THE one true woman poet of England has passed ; lit- 
erature is the poorer by the loss of a high and pure talent, 
her friends by that of a beautiful and lovable spirit.” 

So writes Arthur Waugh in The Critic. This is high 
praise ; but The Academy says yet more: 

‘*The similarity to her brother’s poetry in weirdness of 
imagination and in pictorial minuteness has often been 
pointed out. But thedifference is greater than the resem- 
blance. Christina possessed the gift of spontaneity which 
Dante Gabriel lacked. In perfection of form and melody 
of words her lyrics are comparable to those of Shelley ; 
they set themselves to mental music as they are being 
read. No poet of thetime, not Tennyson or Swinburne— 
tho their range may be far wider—excels her in the mere 
matter of technique. None hassuch a pure note, such a 
bird-like sweetness. 

** Dante Gabriel made several drawings of the angel-face 
of his sister ; and it is a matter of common knowledge that 
her whole life was devoted to ministering to others. Quite 
apart from her claims as a poet, her rank is with Jenny 
Lind and Florence Nightingale. She went about doing 
good, and sang as she went,”’ 

The highest word of praise, however, may be read in 
The Atheneum from the pen of Theodore Watts, who for 
more than twenty years has been a personal friend of the 
Rossetti family and who is the first English critic. He 
says: 

‘Throughout all her life she was the most notable ex- 
ample that our time has produced of the masterful power 
of man’s spiritual nature when at its highest to conquer in 
its warfare with earthly conditions, as her brother Gabriel’s 
life was the most notable example of the struggle of the 
spiritual nature with the bodily, when the two are equally 
equipped, It is the conviction of one whose high privilege 
it was to know her in many a passage of sorrow and trial, 
that of all the poets who have lived and died within our 
time, Christina Rossetti must have had the noblest soul.’ 


From both father and mother Christina Georgina 
Rossetti inherited rare spiritual and mental gifts, Her 
father, patriot, poet, artist, musician, died in 1854, wh 
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she was but twenty-four years old; but her grandfather 
Polidiori, who had himself translated Milton into Italian, 
privately printed her first volume of verse when she 
was but sixteen. When twenty years old she was writ- 
ing for The Germ, under the pseudonym of Ellen 
Alleyne. ‘‘Goblin Market, and Other Poems,” by which 
she first became known in this country, was published 
in 1862. Her other volumes, best known to students of 
literature, are ‘‘ The Prince’s Progress, and Other Poems,” 
and ‘‘A Pageant, and Other Poems,” These three volumes 
contain most of what the critics have talked about. 
‘*Goblin Market,” ‘‘ Does the road wind up hill all the 
way?” ‘*When I am dead, my dearest,” and such 
sonnets as ‘*O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes,” and 
‘*Remember me when I have gone away,” have a haunt- 
ing quality, so that they come back again and again to 
remembrance. 

But there are other poems that would have equal 
popularity were they once read or known. How has 
‘* Jessie Cameron” escaped the ubiquitous elocutionist, 
with its simple diction, its picturesque setting and its 
tragic end? With what an easy touch she describes the 
hour: 

“ Day was verging toward the night, 
There beside the moaning sea; 
Darkness overtook the light 
There where the breakers be.” 
And the ill-fated maid : 
* She was a careless, fearless girl, 
And made her answer plain ; 
Outspoken she to earl or chur! ; 
Kind-hearted in the main, 
But somewhat heedless in her tongue, 
And apt at causing pain ; 
A mirthful maiden she, and young, 
Most fair for bliss or bane.” 
In ballads, as in lyrics, her style was inimitable. 

But it is not her lyrics or ballads, fine as they are, that 
specially distinguish Miss Rossetti, but her unconvention- 
al, sincere, vigorous, passionate, religious verse, Quaint 
as George Herbert, as full of symbolism as he or any 
other of the older religious poets and equally devout, she 
is simpler, clearer and far more beautiful in diction. The 
best hymnists of our day pale before her fervors. New- 
man is cold, Keble artificial, Faber childish, beside this 
intense lover of God and humanity, 

“So anxious not to go to heaven alone.” 

Her religious poems, if collected as they should be, 
would fill a large volume, much larger than the general 
reader who judges by the works above enumerated 
would realize. In the single volume ‘‘ The Face of the 
Deep,” a devotional commentary on the Book of Revela- 
tion published two years ago, there are interwoven more 
than two hundred metrical pieces, many of which are 
so lyrical that they sing themselves, while of all of them 
it may be said, as of George Herbert’s verse, that ‘ the 
Gospel consecrates every line.” 

More than two years ago Miss Rossetti underwent an 
operation for cancer; and other diseases combined to 
make her life one of great suffering tho ‘‘ encountered 
by a fortitude that was greater still.” While this over- 
hanging shadow of death was in a measure reflected in 
her verse, it left no impression of painful gloom, for she 
seemed to dwell in the sunshine of heavenly love : 

** Clother of the lily, Feeder of the sparrow, 

Father of the fatherless, dear Lord, 

Tho Thou set me as a mark against Thine arrow, 
As a prey unto thy sword, 

As a plowed-up field beneath Thy harrow, 
Asa captive in Thy cord, 

Let that cord be love; and some day make my narrow, 
Hallowed bed according to Thy word. Amen.” 

A memoria! service was held on January 6th in Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, London, where she had been a 
worshiper for twenty years. She was buried in High- 
gate Cemetery, by the Ford Madox Browns, where the 
remains of George Eliot also lie. And now she is one 
with those of whom she wrote : 

** What are these lovely ones, yea, what are these? 
Lo these are they who for pare love of Christ 
Cast off the trammels of soft silken ease, 
Beggaring themselves bytimes, to be sufficed 
Throughout Heaven’s one eternal day of peace; 
By golden streets, thro’ gates of pearl unpriced, 
They entered on the joys that will not cease, 
And found again all first fruits sacrificed. 
And wherefore have you harps, and wherefore palms, 
And wherefore crowns, O ye who walk in white ? 
Because our happy hearts are chanting psalms, 
Endless Te Deum for the ended fight ; 
While thro’ the everlasting lapse of calms 
We cast our crowns before the Lamb our Might.” 


- 
> 





...-A constitutional convention has been called for 
South Carolina under the auspices of the Democratic wing, 
called Tillmanite, which is now in control. The power of 
the convention will be supreme. Its work will not be re- 
ferred to the people for ratification, which is the Southern 
way of doing things. The only safety for those who fear 
the result of the convention will be to elect delegates who 
will properly represent them. The danger is very great 
that members will be chosen who will prepare a constitu- 
tion which will do great injustice to the people, especially 
the Negroes. There ought to be an understanding between 
Republicans and conservative Democrats by which the 
dominant party shall not be allowed to do its will. Un- 
fortunately there is no Republican Party organization, 
inasmuch as no State executive committee was elected last 
year. Weare glad to see thatacall has appeared fora 
State convention, signed by representative men, both 
white and black. 
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WE have read with care the long and elaborate pastoral 

letter of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, addressed to the clergy and laity, from which we 
publish extracts elsewhere. It is devoted to two topics, on 
which it is declared that the minds of some are disturbed 
and distressed, namely, the virgin birth of our Lord and 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. The doctrine and faith 
of the Church ou these points are distinctly set forth by 
quotations from the creeds and the Prayer Book and Scrip- 
ture. It is distinctly claimed that ‘to the episcopate of 
the Church ina peculiar manner the deposit of the faith 
has been intrusted ” and thatit bas the rightto lay down 
with authority the doctrine which shall be believed. It is 
a valuable and weighty declaration of what is the doctrine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, made by those who 
ought to know, and yet we would not say with The Church- 
man: 

* It is literally true to say, Ecclesia locuta est; causa finita est. 
The Church has spoken through ite rulers, through those to 
whom especia!ly the deposit of Scriptural truth has been com- 
mitted, and the matter is set at rest forever,’’ 
for nowadays things are not settled in that way. There is 
no doubt that the occasion for this authoritative pro- 
nouncement is found in the anxiety whicb some of the 
bishops have lest heresy may have been taught in the 
Cambridge Episcopal School, one or two graduates of 
which, a few months ago, were refused ordination. The 
Living Church, of Chicago, very plainly indicates this 
when it says: 

“It only remains that the bishops shall practically back up 

these statements of necessary truth by refusing to allow their 
students to connect themselves with schools in which they are 
not stedfastly heldand taught. As an essential measure to this 
end, no candidate should be allowed to pursue his studies in a 
school which has no necessary relation to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Church, and which cannot, in any direct way, 
be called to account.” 
This means that bishops, who would seem to have a good 
deal of authority,must not allow their students in theology 
to goto the Cambridge school. While we value the testi- 
mony of this pastoral letter and accept almost entirely its 
utterances, the pronouncement will not necessarily be con- 
clusive except to those who accept their bishops as having 
authority in faith. Most men are, however, governed by 
evidence and not by authority of any fathers in God. 


It is evident that efforts are being made to secure some 
kind of a reconciliation between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. It will be remembered that an International 
Conference was held at Liege, April 5th and 6th, 1893, at 
which were present distinguished representatives of the 
Cathoiic Church of the principal nations, and that a mani- 
festo was issued to the world at large asserting the neces- 
sity of the restoration of the temporal power. They de- 
clared that justice and right demanded the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Holy See; that this is indispensable to the 
Holy See and the government of the Church, and that the 
greatness and dignity of Italy would not be threatened 
but would rather be assured in this way. Accordingly a 
committee has been established in this country, and simi- 
lar committees in other countries to see what can be done 
on the subject. It is evident this cannot mean that the King 
of Italy shall move out of Rome and give up the city to 
the Pope. That is something which it is not worth while 
to discuss, for Italians would never consider the matter, 
There must be some other method, if it be desired to secure 
territorial independence for the Pope, such perhaps as an 
agreement that the Vatican with the Pope and all bis eccle- 
siastical and other officials, who are lodged there, shall be 
independent of italian law. It will be remembered that the 
resolution demanding independence for the Pope adopted 
by the Plenary Council at Baltimore was worded very care- 
fully so as not to make a definite demand; and a late 
report of an address by the Pope to several Italian nobles, 
represents him as speaking with great discretion on the 
subject. He said that nothing would be more consoling to 
him than to see peace re-established between the Holy See 
and the Government of Itgly, but that this could not come 
unless the rights of the Holy See were acknowledged, “ and 
the Pontiff placed in a position to enjoy full liberty and 
independence,” and in which he could have ‘absolute 
autonomy.” It is noticeable, as The Catholic Review says, 
that ‘‘ the Holy Father’s words have not about them so 
much of the bitterness that formerly characterized them 
when dealing with his relations to the Italian Govern- 
ment.’”’ During the past twenty-four years since Rome 
was taken and the Bourbon despotism destroyed, there has 
been time for bitterness to be mollified. It would bea very 
happy event if some kind of an agreement could be made 
by which the quarrel between Church and State in Italy, 
which neither of them desires, could come to an end, abso- 
lute liberty of the Pope being maintained, as well as the 
freedom of the Italian Government and its occupation of 
the capital city. 

MR. HERMANN WARSZAWIAK is the most eloquent among 
the converts who are devoted to the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of their Jewish brethren. He first became known 
in Scotland, we believe, as a brilliant boy preacher, and has 

now been for several years in this country under the direc- 
tion of the City Mission. He has, we understand, had 
large congregations, and has had the ambition to build a 
large church in this city, to be called Christ’s Synagog, 
and which is to cost $150,000. For this purpose, we believe, 
there is $30,000 retained tn bank in Scotland, given by one 
or two friends there, and one thousand dollars or so has 
been collected in answer to appeals in this city. Mr. War- 
szawiak has now severed his connection with the City Mis- 
sion. We understand that they could not agree on finan- 
cial methods. He has given up his mission work in this 
city for the present, and is now going about the country 
trying to raise the $150,000 for his proposed church. There 
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are two or turee othr Jewi-b missions in the city, besides 
other churches which are ready to receive Jews as members, 
and we should have some question as to the wisdom of this 
proposed effort, even were it under auspices as responsible 
as the City Mission. But we find that he has established a 
paper as its organ, called The Jewish Christian, a slight 
variation from the name of The Hebrew Christian, which 
was his organ under the City Mission, and had previously 
been Mr. Freshman’s; and that in its first number he pub- 
lishes the following: 

“Some of our Scotch friends are anxious to learn about our 

arrangements for a committee. We regret to say that as yet we 
have not been able to decide one way or the other as to the se- 
lection of the same. It only remains, therefore, for us to wait 
upon God for his guidance in the whole matter.” 
It is unsafe to give money for an enterprise which offers no 
guaranty for its honesty. We know well enough that Mr. 
Warszawiak is an impressive and eloquent speaker ; nev- 
ertheless we see no reason in his case for making an excep- 
tion to a wise general rule. 





THOSE who enter into controversy should make sure of 
their facts. A circular issued by the Protestant pastors of 
Chillicothe, Mo., and published in The St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, gives some very erroneous statements concern- 
ing the illiteracy of Catholic countries. We quote: 

** Let us now look at some of these model, educated Catholic 

States. In Austria-Hungary 5! per cent. of the population can- 
not even read or write; ia Hollaud, 91; in Mexico, 93; in Spain, 
80; in Brazil, 84; in Venezuela, 90, and in Portugal, 82.” 
It is absurd to class Holland as a Catholic country, and it 
is the hight of absurdity to charge it with being so over- 
whelmingly illiterate. According to the Reports of the 
United States Bureau of Education the percentage of 
illiterates in Holland is 10 instead of 91. The other coun- 
tries are correctly classified as Catholic; but the figures 
for two of them are shockingly incorrect. The Reports 
above referred to give them as follows: Austria-Hungary, 
42 instead of 51; Spain, 45 instead of 80. For Portugal, 
Mexico end Venezuela the statement may be correct. We 
find no figures given anywhere, except of school enroll- 
ment,and this is very low. The circular has other glaring 
errors ; such, for example, as that only 4 per cent. of the 
people of the United States, Denmark, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Great Britain cannot read ; 
while the seven Catholic countries named in the above 
quotation ‘“‘contain twenty times as many illiterates.’’ 
This is wild talk, Holland, as we have already shown, 
is not a Catholic country, and has only 10 instead of 91 per 
cent. of illiterates; and it is a curious thing that Holland 
should be given as a Catholic country with 91 per cent. il- 
literates, and the Netherlands as a Protestant country, 
with only 4 per cent.! Of the seven Protestant countries not 
one reports as low a percentage of those who cannot read 
as the circular asserts. In the United States, according to 
the Census of 1880, it was 13.4. It is now a little lower. In 
England it is 9,and in Germany it is put até. False 
statements cannot help any cause, and least of all that of 
religion. The Roman Catholic Church has many heavy 
responsibilities to bear; it is cruel and wicked to add to 
them by falsehood. The Chillicothe pastors should revise 
their circular and make it speak truth alone. 


AN editorial on ‘ Protestantism and the Soutb,” in The 
Catholic Standard, which speaks deprecatingly of the 
‘* widespread disregard for the value of human life” in 
that section, and asserts that ‘little progress bas been 
made there in civilization,” closes with this sentence : 

“What the South needs to bring it ‘up to date,’ to put it in 
the line of real modern progress, is the Catholic religion, which 
has directly and indirectly done so much for the North.” 

It istrue that Protestantism prevails in most of the South- 
ern States. But Louisiana is an exception. This is a 
stronghold of the Catholic Church. Out of 399,991 com- 
municants of all faiths, Catholics have 211,763. What is 
the inference? That if Protestantism has not brought 
other Southern States up to the highest plane, Catholi- 
cism has done no better in Louisiana. We are bound to say 
that the article is much more moderate and fair toward 
Protestantism than is the Chillicothe Protestant circular, 
which we refer toin the preceding note, toward Catholicism. 
The circvlar charged that Catholic education results in 
“illiteracy, pauperism and crime,” as shown in Catholic 
countries. The Cathoiic Standard says it would be “in- 
famous” to assert that ‘‘ Protestantism has taught these 
wrong things to the South.’”’ The question of responsibil- 
ity is a nice one ; and those who want to deal justly will 
consider all circumstances and weigh well the words in 
which they embody their conclusions. a 

THE recommendations of the Lexow Committee area 
surprise and a disappointment. The report itself describes 
vigorously enough the corrupt character of the Police De- 
partment. Itisan excellent summary of the testimony, 
and its conclusions are such as any impartial judge might 
draw. But after having shown the necessity for a “‘ dras- 
tic purging of the force,” the Committee reach an anti- 
climax in the insignificance of their recommendations, 
The chief of these recommendations are that the Superin- 
tendent shall be called Chief of Police; that his powers 
shall be increased ; that he shall have an assistant; that 
the inspectors shall be increased from four to six; thata 
board of examiners shall be appointed ; that the period of 
service necessary for retirement shall be thirty instead of 
twenty years; and, finally, that the Board shall be bi- 
partisan. A reorganization is provided by a temporary 
commission of three persons. This is all, and Dr. Park- 
hurst and the Committee of Seventy, and the reformers 
who hoped that a new epoch in police management was 
about to be inaugurated, have reason to be deeply disap- 
pointed. The idea of a bi-partisan board is not Dr. Park- 
hurst’s, por that any of the leading reformers who really 
conducted the campaign last fall and organized the vic- 
tory; butitis that of Mr. Thomas C. Platt, the Repub- 
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ican boss. It is extremely unfortunate to find that 
this gentleman seems to be in a position to dictate the 
character of legislation we are to have at Albany. He has 
no official responsibility whatever. He has not been 
selected by the people to shape their legislative affairs, and 
it is mortifying to find that his word is accounted so much 
greater than that of the natural leader of reform in this 
city, Dr. Parkhurst. We have sufficiently tried partisan- 
ism in the conduct of the Police Department, and there has 
not been wanting a time when both parties were not repre- 
sented on the Board. A law that requires that the com- 
missioners shall be partisans but shall be evenly divided 
between the two leading parties, is not, as any one can see, 
a provision to eliminate but rather to retain partisanism, 
If the very mild recommendations of the Committee are to 
prevail, we shall have a reorganization in which the public 
will have very little confidence. Wedo not want any man 
to become dictator, but there is one man who has earned 
the right to have a larger influence in the shaping of reform 
legislation for this city than any other man. He has 


shown the largest and most capable statesmanship, and 
any reorganization that is disappointing to Dr. Parkhurst 
is sure to be disappointing to the public. 


WE have another great strike, and in cause and course it 
is very much like many strikes which have preceded it. 
For a week or more nearly all the trolley lines in Brooklyn 
have been tied up, the motormen and conductors having 
struck, and the companies having tried to manage their 
roads with new men. Tnere has been the usual conflict, 
the strikers with others congregating in mobs, threatening 
the property of the companies, and especially of the few new 
hands they had engaged. The police being inadequate to 
preserve law and order, the militia were called out. As 
usual, it is difficult toascertain the exact facts, whether the 
companies are to blame, or the men, or whether the blame 
should be evenly distributed between them. The men have 
not struck for higher wages. Their nominal pay is two dol- 
lars a day, and they intimate that they would be satisfied 
with this if certain inequities were corrected so that 
they would not have to work more than ten hours 
a day and would not have to run their cars at such 
a high rate of speed. But however just their claims 
may be, and however much of the sympathy of the 
public they may have been entitled to on the merits of 
the case, the moment the strike passed beyond that 
of simple protest, and the men who had refused to work 
began to gather in numbers and try to interfere with the 
running of the cars, the strikers lost ground with the pub- 
lic. It is only fair to them to say that doubtless a large 
portion of these threatening mobs consisted of men who 
were in nu wise connected with the strike; but the mobs 
were there just the same, threatening the peace and order of 
the city,the rights of property, and other rights whichit is 
the duty of government to maintain at all hazards. The 
military force of the State, in addition to the police, must, 
therefore, be turned against these men, order must be re- 
established, and the right to operate their roads must be 
restored to the trolley companies. This method of settling 
disputes between labor and capital seems a very silly one, 
and it is. The men lose, the companies lose, the people 
lose ; everybody loses and nobody gains ; and yet we have 
learned no better way. Strikes and mobs and conflicts and 
losses and embittered feeling, with boards of arbitration 
powerless. Society must somehow vindicate itself by dis- 


THE vote in favor of the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn last November was an event of the highest im- 
portance to the future of these twin cities. There are the 
gravest reasons wby these two municipalities should be- 
come one. It is perfectly true, as the Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew has recently said, that cities become the representa- 
tives of national life. It is in the city that population 
masses itself, capital concentrates, and the products of 
the field and forest and the mines are skillfully wrought 
into the best forms for the comfort of men, and here civ- 
ilization attains its highest development. New York and 
Brooklyn, however, from their contiguity are not rivals in 
this respect. Brooklyn is largely the sleeping place for 
those who do business in New York, and it is fitting that 
the sleeping place and the business place should be closely 
connected. Moreand more is business taking possession 
of Manhattan Island. Buildings formerly crowded with , 
families are disappearing and great business houses of 
from ten to twenty or more stories are taking their place. 
We have here the great commercial center of the United 
States ; and as we have noroom within the present limits 
for the population who do business here it is perfectly uat- 
ural that the city limits should be extended so as to em- 
brace all of King’s County and some contiguous places in 
other counties. Within these limits there is a popula- 
tion of three millions whose interests are one and 
the same. New York is the natural metropolis of the 
country and should maintain her ascendency. Chicago is 
now her only rival. That city has secured ample room in 
which to develop, and it is developing very rapidly. Mr. 
Depew says: 

“Ten years from now and Chicago will be a third larger than 

New York, as circumscribed by Manhattan Island and the an- 
nexed district. When the World’s Fair went to Chicago the 
world knew her not. To-day she is one of the most celebrated 
and best-known of cities, and her population has increased by 
reason of this knowledge and the prestige that the great fair gave 
her more rapidly within two years than any other municipality 
has ever grown.” 
Why should New York refuse to allow itself room in which 
to grow? All reasons to the contrary seem petty in the 
face of the argument which Mr. Depew brings forward 
when he says: 

* There is a national and international power and prosperity 
of incalculable value, which is accorded to the unquestioned 
metropolisof acountry. Assoon as Berlin became the metrop- 
olis of Germany she drew from the cities and from the rest of the 
country their best in every department of life, . . . and is, by 
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the very aggregation within her walls of the political, intel- .... We are glad they have got a grand jury in Georgia at 
lectual and financial life of Germany, a greater safeguard and 


coun this dais aadlesdiaensae aii ae anlitainincns i “i _— mn of the Bibb County chain gang. Keligions Intelligence. 
army, or navy. London, with its 5,000,000 inhabitants, is the i € the testimony brought before it are statements of roe 

capitalof the world. A residence there of three months isalib- Witness which show the utmost brutality—men and AN EPISCOPAL PASTORAL ON THE INCAR- 
eral education. Its financial institutionscontrol thegovernment W°™€n stripped and beaten shamefully, compelled to work NATION AND INSPIRATION 

and the policies, to a large degree, of South America, Europe, 8refooted when the ground was frozen hard, insufficiently ; 

Asia and Africa. . . . Through its drawing rooms pass all Clad, and without blankets at night. The Jasper County AT the meeting of the House of Bishops of the Protes- 
that is most eminent in statesmanship, in literature, in art,and lynchers will not be brought to justice, but the Governor tant Episcopal Church in October last, 1 committee was 
in genius of every land, our own being always well represented.” and Judge Hart will take what is called “ vigorous action” appointed to prepare a pastoral address concerning the 
We wish that Mr. Depew’s address, from which we take inthatdirection. In this case a mob seized and dragged a Incarnation of Christ and the Inspiration of the Holy 
these very suggestive sentences, could be placed in the man from the court after he had been sentenced todeath Scriptures. The committee consisted of Presiding Bishop 
hands of every citizen of New York and Brooklyn. It is a. and murdered him. We remember howexcellently Govern- Williams, of Connecticut, and Bishops Doane, of Albany; 
most able presentation of the reasons for consolidation,and or Northen talked on such cases; but no punishment was Huntington, of Central New York; McLaren, of Chicago ; 
a careful reading of it would, we are confident,make many eVerinflicted on the lynchers. Still we must remember Seymour, of Springfield, and Potter, of New York. The 
converts among those who have been doubtful of the wis that both New York and Ohio have a bad recordin the purpose of the Address is to comfort those of the clergy 
dom of the movement. matter of bringing lynchers to justice. and laity who are disturbed and distressed by “certain 


, ;, novelties of opinion and expression” which seem to be 
....Strange as it may seem to those who know the gen- ae dg a — oi — ™ re “subversive of the re se verities of Christ’s re- 
eral benevolent character of THE INDEPENDENT it has ae in ae t “ ™ 1 t i — ee a ligion.”’ 
fallen into local suspicion in Turkey, and we are informed oitnenenen iia * Pete i. on non be nie : As to the Incarnation, the Address sets forth the lan- 
that our Thanksgiving issue was stopped for atime in ,, eenaiiennams ah ag a L Pe ae - mn guage of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, apd of the 
portions of Syria on account of the possible insurrection- 1 t = d h li . “— a 0 Articles of Religion and various offices of the Prayer 
ary character of an article entitled ‘‘ About the Turkey,” ae = wi 7 2 “ : 2 liquor trafic carried on during Book, and holds that the fact of the lncarnation is clearly 
by Gaillard Hunt—an article which gave a description of prea oct i - = s upon all Catholics to ohneve asserted in the Scriptures, and that the undivided Church 
the character and history of that fowl which is so popular a rtrnd the op “‘ of the decrees of the Plenary Council recognized it and emphasized it in the clearest and most 
for Thanksgiving dinner. We have not been so amused at vn on eee and preserve the Sabbath and avoid the unmistakable terms. It says: 
such evidence of police enterprise since the time when the oe of the liquor trafic. We hope that Protestant — “Itis not enough to learn about Christ; it is not enough to 
colporters in Constantinople were arrested for selling a steve will bs equally prompt and emphatic in rebuking the ‘ : 


know what Christ taught or what is taught about him; it is 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, it being de- proposed change. Christ that is to be learned; it is the Christ in whom we are to 
manded that infotmation should be given who had written ..--In the Metaphysical Maguzine, a new mouthly de- abide; Christ as revealed in Holy Scripture; Christ as the fact 


that letter to the people of Galata (a suburb of Constanti- voted to pseudo-metaphysics, Prof. Elliott Coues, in an 0f experience; Christ as the hinge of human history; Christ as 
nople), and that the author should be brought beforethem articleon “ The Telekinetic Theory of Levitation,” frankly ‘He central and cardinal point of the Creed, which must be read 
for examination. | says: backward and forward from him; backward to reveal * God the 


2 . Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,’ and forward to 
.... The Sacred Heart Review judges from internal evi- Tam not a Christian, and Ido not believe that Jesus rose teach us and to give us ‘the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 


dence that the article on the Catholic Church in 1894 in 70™ the dead and ascended into Heaven.” Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
THE INDEPENDENT was not written by a Catholic, It says: That is consistently said ; and it is characteristic of many resurrection of the body and the life everlasting !’ 
ee of those who are too skeptical to believe in Christianity | “Unless our Lord Jesus Christ is firmly held to be God’s own 
To be sure it is headed * By a Professor in a Catholic Institu- h h myer duli th true and proper Son, equal to the Father as touching his God- 
tion’; but there are Protestant professors in various Catholic that they are open-eared in their credulity as to all the head, and to be also the true Son of the Blessed Virgin. b 
institutions.” table-tippings and levitations and mahatmas that can be miraculous conception and birth, taking our ver 4 coal ¢ 
It says it “is not from agenninely Catholic poiatof view,” ‘vented. her substance, we sinners have no true he stimantaiaen 
‘does not preserve the Catholic tone,” and it would think ....It has been decided by Bishop McDonnell and the our nature has no restored union with God; we have no sacri- 
that the article was written in THE INDEPENDENT office if recent synod of the diocese of Brooklyn that Catholic chil- ee for our sins in full atonement and propitiation, holy and ac- 
there were any professors of Catholic institutions here. dren in parishes where there is no parochial school shall be a — ‘ ot os —_ — nr ie 
We have no such skill in deception as is suggested. The gathered at least twice a week for religious instruction. rt eee — anette 
: : : ss zs a ae 9 ure and pattern of a perfect manhood. 
article was written by a Catholic priest and instructor in ‘This is a fair recognition of our public schools, and cer- 
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good standing in an important Catholic institution, and tainly religious instruction can be abundantly given in ‘The plain statements of the Scriptures and of the au- 
one who has never set his foot in THE INDEPENDENT office that way. It is somewhat.more liberal than St. James’s thoritative formularies of the Church require “ a plain 
or in any way been editorially connected with it. parish, Chicago, where’ the pastor and his assistants abso- 4nd full acceptance of the facts that the human conception 


. F lutely refuse to allow public school children to attend cate- and birth of our Lord Jesus Christ was accomplished by 
....A correspondent asks us why we did not give the : : tie : ae i ; 

ministers, churches and members a foreign lands con- chism ; and it is this pastor, Father McGuire, who is being _ a etsy nanclgpnn — or 
ae : pressed as successor to Bishop Matz. humanity in his one Person is wholly derived from the 

nected with the Southern Presbyterian Church when we substance of the Blessed Virgin Mary, his mother.” This 
Ave such statistics for other bodies in our issue ou Janu- is the cardinal and fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
ary 3d. Thequestion is a proper one, and our reply is that tary, Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, has done wisely in faith ; but it involves all our Lord’s redemptive work—his 
we could obtain no figures, either from the Minutes of the sending out an appeal for the suffering Navajo Indians.  gacrifice, resurrection, ascension, intercession and glory in 
Southern General Assembly or from the Annual Report of = Prom Captain Williams, the acting agent, and from others pis eternal kingdom. Tne Church does not tolerate the 
its Board of Foreign Missions, A note in the Report for who are living among them, there comes the tale of famine idea that his resurrection was a spiritual resurrection. If 
1894 says: and-starvation. We suppose there is little doubt that  j¢ had been so it would have taken place from the cross 
“Full statistical reports have not been received from several Congress will listen tothe appeal that is made in their and not from the sepulcher. The facts and truths which 
important stations, in consequence of which it has been found behalf, and yet there will be so long delay that there is lie at the basis of Christianity are eternal facts and truths, 
impracticable to prepare the summary of statistics which is danger of much suffering, and any help sent forthem to pot subject to the shiftiog currents of opinion and senti- 


cena ngpenned Sethe spans.” Mr. Welsh will be immediately of use. ment. ‘I'he creeds declare these eternal truths, and grave 
Substantially the same thing appears in the Report for 7 


93 noe ....What shall be done to those printers who make Pres- Peril to the soul lies in accepting them in any other than 
saealcparuanigaaie-iamanendariamanane byterian models like the Mid-Continent abuse Calvin’s ‘heir plain historical sense, It would be “ derogatory ” to 
system by bad spelling? ‘“Calvanistic” twice within a the Holy Ghost to suggest that ‘‘ any other than the origi- 
dozen lines certainly calls for true Westminster reproba- 41 sense of the creeds may be lawfully held and taught.” 
tion. Itis lucky that that doctrine is still intact. What The address passes to the question of the Inspiration of 
* He was almost crazed by his crime, and talked of committing gre the printers thinking of ? Not of Galvanism, surely ? the Scriptures, observing that while the Church has de- 
suicide when he came to see me. I persuaded himfrom the idea ppat does not apply. The bane of Methodist editors is fined not only the fact but the method of’ the Incarnation 
as foolish. If I had believed he was a criminal I would have had 4 ,ninian, The Pelagian compositors get it Armenian ‘t has positively asserted the fact but not set forth the 
no intercourse with him. He was simply swamped by putting once in awhile. These things make the editor’s breast a mode of Inspiration. The declarations of the Scrip- 
money into schemes which failed.” troubled one. tures and of the Church as to the fact of Inspiration are 
; unequivocal. It has not been left to modern criticism to 
discover that God’s revelation of himself was a progressive 
revelation, until it came to its fullness and finality in 
Christ Jesus. The minute and reverent study of God’s 


....-The Indian Rights Association, through its Secre- 


....'[he attorney of Taylor, the South Dakota embezzler, 
makes this curious defense, according to press dispatches, 
of the Treasurer’s use of State fands: 


Bosh! He put money not his own into the “schemes . 
which failed.” And how did he get it? Stoleit. ‘ Sim- ....The question was raised last week whether Governor 
ply swamped!” He ‘simply swamped” the State. Let Marvil, the new Governor of Delaware, is or is not an 
us have more sympathy with those who suffer from his illiterate. Of course a newspaper correspondent kindly 
crime and less pamby-pamby pity for the man who delib- called on him to see, with this result: Word must always be necessary and profitable, and the 
erately made himself a colossal thief. “ Governor Marvil showed a batch of public documents signed honest study will always welcome every critical appliance 
....Bishop Potter has, for two years, neglected to visit by himself and said that, while he did not have much of anedu- which may cast new light on the sacred page. Religion 
St. Ignatius Church, in this city, for confirmation, and the — he could read the Bible well enough to ranaSunday- has nothing to fear from such a study. 
church is not in his list for the coming year. Under the *"°°" . “What we deprecate-and rebuke is the irreverent rashuess 
canons the bishop is under obligation, unless there be good _t seems a narrow escape, and the last ten words are quite and unscientific method of many professed critics, and the pre- 
reasons to thecontrary, to visit every church for confirma- suggestive. sumptuous supercilivusness, with which they vaunt erroneous 
tion at least once in three years. The reason is clear, we _...We shall have to be on the lookout for fuller news of theoiies of the dayas established results of criticism. From 
A : : this fault professedly Christian critics are unfortunately not 
suppose, The church is guilty of ritualistic practices 4 fossil ape, remains of which have been found in Java, alwaysexempt; and by Christian critics we mean those who, 
which the bishop absolutely condemns and believesincon- and which is said to be an intermediate form between man  joth by theory and practice, recognize the inspiration of God as 
sistent with membership in the Protestant Episcopal and the anthropoid apes. The name proposed for it is 


the controlling element of Holy Scripture. The same Spirit who 
Church. He probably agrees with The Catholic Review, Pithecanthropus erectus, which means the upright ape- ‘in time past, spake to the fathers by the prophets,’ still speaks 


which, in an editorial devoted to this church, says: man, Says Nature: to us in the sacred page. He who heeds what God has thus re- 
‘Our ritualistic friends are really preparing the ground for a “The bones, which consist of the upper part of a skull,avery Vealed will be made * wise unto salvation.’ To him who heeds 

great harvest of souls for Holy Church.” perfect femar, and an upper molar tooth, are elaborately de- it not, tho ae be the greatest of all critics, the Scripture is a 
...-There is no doubt now that Barrett Scott, thede- scribed and figured in a quarto memoir recently published at sealed book. 

faulting treasurer of Holt County, Nebraska, was mur- Batavia.” It is the chief duty of every student and a 

dered by lynchers ; for his body has been found with his .... There is some sense in a bill introduced into the what the Scripture says and what it means. No pt 


: ; siti . is a 
hands tied, a rope around his neck, dropped into the river. Texas Legislature to prevent mob violence. It provides pi senate ag sin part ep pet 
The lynchers tried to make it appear that he had been that if any prisoner under arrest shall be taken from the ‘ — 
Spirited off by his friends. Here is one of the worst cases officers of law and put to death or injured, the county _ 
of lynching om record in the North; and there is only one from which be is taken shall pay the sum of not less than Any instruction or any study which makes any part —_ 
silver lining to the cloud, and that is that the utmost pains three thousand dollars to his surviving wife and children. Bible less authoritative than it really is, which weakens faith in 
hone by celine an thee hi nie. thon i ay ang te It has been suspected sometimes that people were lynched _ its inspiration, which tends to eliminate Christ from the utter- 
on. ee 0 Oe ay Se a CONS Se SOU to prevent the expense of trial. This puts theshoeon the ances of the prophets, or which leads a man to think of miracles 
held, and that three men have been declared bythe jury to other foot. with a half-suppressed skepticism, is a pernicious instruction 
have been guilty with others in killing him, and they will _...The Presbytery of New York has fully vindicated nd apernicious study. A great danger may beset the flock of 
no doubt be tried. itself by the adoption, with ouly one ee —— of  Cbrist, not merely from false teaching, but through injudicious 
see i i = | the resolutions recognizing the great work of reform ac- and ill timed teaching, the effect of which is not to settle and 
Presi Gur wonders will somensber the article by an —_ complished by Dr. Parkhurst. De. Mullaily (with fourl’s, — confirm, but to undermine and weaken faith. This danger ex- 
resident” giving bis unbappy experience in examining accent on the second syllable) objected to the last, and ists, and, unless it shall be conscientiously avoided by every 
the members of his freshman class on Tennyson’s Bible exercised his power to prevent absolute unanimity. He sanchnalt edn ie ing generations may live to é¥e 
allusions, Reading the article led George T. Wash- has proved his imporcaace as an individual by delaying [Caner OF Whe hurl, the coming we 


burn, D.D., of the Pasumalai Institution, of the Madura the action a mente. Be wo a hen eae = era a 
mission in India, to examine his Beahasla non-Christian ....8ome years ago James Gordon Bennett, while on a “The inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is a postulate of faith, 


students who are inthe high school class on the'same visit in his steam yacht to Constantinople, was very hand- not a corollary of criticism. It cannot lawfally be questioned by 

questions. Eighty per cent. of all the questions were mney ee g Pano gy npacbennag ry Loy co any Christian man, and least of all by men who have sealed 
8 ao. - ‘ ’ ~ ric > 7 

answered correctly. We offer our commiserations for the J7erald, is conspicuous as being almost the only paper in their conviction of the certainty of the faith payee asa 

American boys and girls who do not know the Bible and the country which habitually discredits the Armenian vows of ordination. Outside of the domain of faith there may 

our congratulations for the Brahmins who do. atrocities, and praises the Turkish Government. be undetermined questions touching matters which, to some 
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minds, may seem to be almost essential to the integrity of the 
Christian scheme, but which cannot be necessary to salvation. 
In this borderland thinking minds will appreciate and rever- 
ently and conscientiously use the freedom which is accorded to 
them; but they will not carry their liberty over into the realm 
of adjudicated truth. Their obligations to God, as men and as 
priests, bind them ina holy and blessed servitude to the truth; 
and a consciousness of their own honest loyalty is essential to 
their self-respect.” 

The address closes with an exhortation to the clergy to 
declare the whole counsel of God and observe the covenant 
of uniformity, insisting that a ‘* heresy which would seek 
at the altar protection from the penalty of a violated vow 
forfeits the respect and tenderness due to doubt.” 


2 
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AN INTERESTING FOREIGN MISSIONS SERV- 
ICE. 





A PROFOUND impression was made on Sunday morning 
last upon the congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. The occasion was the anuual service 
for foreign missions. The pastor, Dr. Cuthbert Hall, con- 
ducted the worship, which in every part bore witness to the 
great theme for the day. After the anthem, which was by 
Sir John Goss, ‘‘The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them,” the pastor, with some most appro- 
priate remarks, introduced Mr. Robert Speer, of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, who delivered an 
address of remarkable spiritual power, brilliancy and 
tenderness. Mr. Speer has been associated with the For- 
eign Board for about three years and a half. He repre- 
sents the best type of the modern Christian college man. 
Young, strong, sympathetic, of engaging personality and 
singular directness in speech, he handled his subject with 
freedom and courage, tempered with frank and manly con- 
secration to Christ. While gaining instantly the sym- 
pathetic attention of every person present, he presented an 
argument full of solemn admonition and reproof to the 
Christian conscience. 

Founding his address upon the closing counsels of 
Christ, as reported in the last chapter of St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, Mr. Speer dwelt first upon the peculiar power which 
has often accompanied the last utterances of human lives. 
He pointed out the eagerness with which true love seeks to 
carry forward the Jast plans, desires and requests of the 
dear ones who pass away. Then, suddenly reversing the 
course of his argument, he contrasted with this natural 
responsiveness of human affection the comparative indif- 
ference, coldness and reluctance manifested by the Church 
toward the last request and command of the Master. He 
dweltin a most solemn manner upon the universality of 
God’s love for humanity, and upon Christ as the propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world, and exhibited in the 
light of this supreme tenderness of God the enormous de- 
ficiency of the believing Church in its effort to evangelize 
humanity. Taking respectively Africa, India and China, 
he proved by present-day facts and comparisons which 
sank into the hearts of his hearers, the limited extent of 
all existing efforts of the Church in its obedience to the 
last counsels of Christ. 

It was a memorable argument which cannot be too high- 
ly commended for its salutary effect in disturbing that op- 
timistic view of the extensiveness of modern missions by 
which the consciences of many Christian persons are 
lulled into an illusive repose. Modern missions are intrin- 
tically extensive: but when viewed relatively to the re- 
sources of the Church and the terrific needs of the heathen 
world, they are a stern rebuke to the Church for its half- 
hearted performance of the will of Jesus Christ. It would 
be well for the Church, and well for missions, if Mr. Speer 
could repeat, before a thousand congregations, the argu- 
ment which he made last Sunday in the old First Church 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Speer, in the course of his address, speaking of the 
different efforts to increase the general knowledge of mis- 
sion work, referred very handsomely and cordially to THE 
INDEPENDENT for itssuccess in gathering information from 
all foreign fields. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





Mr. Moopy, it is stated, leaves Northfield this week 
for Texas, where he will conduct a series of revival services 
during the winter, 


.... Tbe Unitarians and Friends have decided to receive 
no more Government aid for their mission schools among 
the Indians. There remain now only two religious bodies 
receiving such aid, and there is great hope that they will 
withdraw. 


....-The Woman’s Board of Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, held the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
in Berkeley Temple, last week. This was the official meet- 
ing, the general meeting having been held some weeks ago 
in Montclair, N. J. The official meeting can hereafter be 
held in November, at a time when it will be much easier to 
securea general attendance. 


.-..There has been a scourge of scarlet fever in Oyster 
Bay, L. I., and the Board of Health forbade the holding of 
services while the epidemic lasted. The Baptist minister 
refused to obey the order, and, after being twice warned, 
has been fined $50. He denies the authority of the Board 
to discipline him, saying that the Constitution protects 
him in the right to hold free services. 


..--The New York City Mission and Tract Society has 
issued an appeal through Dr. A. F. Schauffler, the vice 
president, for $12,000 more than was received last year. 
For several years the receipts have been falling off. In 
1892 they fell off $6,650, in 1893 $9,671, and in 1894 $12,022, 
The losses have been supplied from the Reserve Building 
Fund, but to continue this will sadly cripple the society, 
which is doing a specially good work in the region south of 
Fourteenth Street, which has been deserted by so many 
denominations. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... We are requested to correct some statements made in 
a note in these columns last week and to say that the first 
Christian Scientist Church in Boston was not the gift of 
Mrs. Eddy, but was built from contributions from Chris- 
tian Scientists in all parts of the country. What shegave 
was the land upon which the building stands. The sermon 
delivered at the consecration of the Church was written by 
Mrs. Eddy and read by Mrs. Bemis. 


....Tbe Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church reports receipts from April 1st, 1894, to January Ist. 
1895, $470,344, a total gain on those for the corresponding 
period of last year of $112,421. This includes a gain in the 
receipts of the Woman’s Executive Committee of $44,978, 
and in legacies of $69,152. There has been a slight falling 
off in receipts from the churches and in miscellaneous re- 
ceipts also. 


....Miss Katherine Drexel, daughter of the late Francis 
A. Drexel, of.Philadelphia, has taken her final vows in the 
Sisterhood of the Blessed Sacrament, which she founded 
for work among Negroes and Indians. Mrs. Morrell (a 
sister of Miss, now Mother Drexel) and ber husband, have 
given to the Brothers of the Christian Schools the estate of 
the late General Cocke, at Belmead, Va. The property 
covers 1,700 acres, a large portion of which is under culti- 
vation and very fertile. The object of the school is to train 
colored boys in the various trades—carpentry, plumbing, 
stonecutting, ete. 


....-The Board of Indian Commissioners in conjunction 
with the secretaries of the various churches doing mission - 
ary and educational work among the Indians, met in 
Washington last week, President Merrill E. Gates presid- 
ing. There were reports presented by General Morgan on 
behalf of the Baptists, and their work chiefly in Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory; by Dr. C. H. Ryder, of 
the American Missionary Association, in regard to the 
States of Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Washington; Dr Langford, of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; Mr. James, of Philadelphia, on behalf of the 
Friends; Dr. W. C. Roberts, of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church ; Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Special Agent of the Bureau 
of Education, and others. A full report will be giyen next 
week, 


....The officers of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union have issued a very earnest appeal to the Baptist 
churches for a large increase in their contributions. As 
they set forth the situation it is most serious. The finan- 
cial year opened with a debt of $203,596. The appropria- 
tions for the year amounted to $458,793, making a total to 
be provided for of $662,389. The receipts from all sources, 
aside from the women’s societies, which are entirely inde- 
pendent, have been $136,598, leaving the amount that must 
be received by the thirty-first of March of this year, if the 
debt and current expenses are to be met, $525,791. Even if 
the debt is allowed to remain they must raise considerably 
over $300,000 in order that it may not be increased Every 
effort has been made to reduce the expenses. The salaries 
of the leading officers have been cut down, new appoint- 
mepts of missionaries have been refused, except where, in 
two or three cases, it was absolutely necessary to supply 
the field ; missionaries have not been allowed to return to 
their fields, and large numbers of native workers have been 
cut off. The effect of this has heen, however, to cripple the 
work of the missions very seriously. In the same paper 
from which we note this appeal is another appeal signed 
by prominent Baptists fora fund to support an Armenian 
Baptistin European Turkey, or Bulgaria, as it is called. 
The Armenian in question received his early education and 
worked for several years in the employ of the American 
Board The country to which, according to the statements 
in the appeal, he is to go is one that is as fuNy under the 
superintendence of missionaries of the Board as any field 
under their care. 


....-Mr. Murphy commenced his temperance campaign 
in this city last week. Every evening during the week, 
except Saturday, there were meetings in the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, of which Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son is pastor. The church is in the residential part of the 
city and not altogether easy of access for the class of peo- 
ple who most need such meetings, altho, as Mr. Murphy 
himself said, there were doubtless many in the houses 
right around, the hotels and apartment buildings, that 
would be greatly benefited; still, as was natural, the 
audiences were not of the largest. It was somewhat of an 
experiment, and taking it as such there was every reason 
for encouragement and the belief that there is in the great 
metropolis ample opportunity for just such work as Mr. 
Murphy has done inso many places. The meetings through 
the past week were of a somewhat different character from 
those he has generally conducted, having reference espe- 
cially to the question of Sunday opening of the saloons. 
Ballots were distributed in the audience for those present 
to sign, and upon the result was to be based a report to be 
sent to the New York Legislature when the question of 
opening saloons on Sunday afternoons should come up. 
There were strong speeches made not only by Mr. 
Murphy, but by others, among them Colonel Hadley and 
Senator Parkinson, who advocated very strongly the 
closing of the saloons. Mr. Murphy was_ himself 
opposed not only to the saloon open on Sunday, but 
open on any day in the week, but he protested that the 
saloon that most needed closing was the personal saloon; 
if every man would bar his own lips against the use of 
liquor the whole question would be settled of itself. At 
one of the meetings a gentleman from Bridgeport, Conn., 
was present and told of the great success that had attended 
Mr. Murphy’s work in that city, how the meetings of the 
Temperance League were still enthusiastic and aggressive, 
not a week passing but that some were brought tosign the 
pledge. while every effort was being made, and wiih 
marked success, to meet the multitudes who suffer from 
the poverty resulting from the use of liquor. Senator 
Parkinson made an earnest plea for the young men, recall- 
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ing the time when he himself was a student in the city, 
earning barely enough to pay for his board, and telling 
how he longed for kindly words and cordial greetings from 
his own employer. He made an earnest appeal to employers 
to consider more cordially the needs of their employés, and 
pressed upon young women their duty of courtesy and 
kindly interest to save many who needed simply that en- 
couragement to break away from the influences of the 
saloon. On Friday evening there was a telling address 
from one who had himself been converted in the Water 
Street Mission. He emphasized very strongly the fact that. 
it is Gospel temperance alone that can be relied on to save 
men; the gold cure, the Keeley cure, and all such cures, he 
declared insufficient; he bad known many a man who 
had fallen back into the power of drink after having been 
through them, but he had never known of one who had 
honestly taken Christ as his leader who had yielded to the 
temptation of liquor. The meetings during this week are 
to be at the John Street M. E. Church in the afternoons and 
at St. Bartholomew’s Mission in the evenings. 


Diblical Research. 
PARTHIANS AT JERUSALEM. 


I. 
TRANSLATED BY LAURA ELIZABETH POOR, 


THE following is a translation from the vivid and dra- 
matic paper read at the meeting, on June 21st, 1894, of the 
Société Asiatique at Paris. It will be noticed that Profess- 
or Darmesteter correctly divides into three epochs that 
period which he simply calls Persian. It is one of the latest 
of his writings, if not the very latest, and will cause us to 
regret his death more than ever, 


A connected picture of the relations between Israel and 
Persia from the accession of Cyrus and the return from 
Babylon, until the Arabian conquest, would form one of 
the most instructive chapters of the intellectual and rell- 
gious history of the two races during that period of twelve 
centuries, so active and so fruitful in results. 

This study would naturally be divided into three parts, 
corresponding to the three great periods of Persian history: 
the Achemenian, Parthian, Sassanian. But geography 
would introduce a division no less important than that 
which chronology insists upon. For, from the return 
from exile, Israel was divided into two branches: the 
Jewish branch at) Judea and the Jewish branch of 
Babylon. Itis this last only which was submitted in a 
direct and connected manner to the influences coming from 
Persia. The other was directly subject only under the 
reign of the Achwmenians; in the following period it 
received only the reflection, generally through the schools 
whose teachers and scholars came and went between the 
universities of Palestine and Babylon. 

For a long time there has been recognized in a general 
way the existence of action and reaction between Jewish 
and Persian thought; but in religious literature these 
movements show most clearly. Especially during the last 
of the three Persian periods—the Sassanian, A.D. 226-652— 
do they appear continuous and powerful, tho this may be 
only an appearance, due to the fact that the documents 
which remain are more numerous in this period ; it may 
be that the semblance corresponds tothe reality. It is well 
known that many reflections from the Sassanian folklore 
and civilization are presented to us in the Talmud; and 
again we have tried to prove, according to MM. Bréal, 
Halévy and Paul de Lagarde, that the latest editors of the 
Avesta were acquainted with the Bible, or the biblical sys- 
tem ; that they were inspired by it in their view of the his- 
tory of the world ; and that the biblical result is one of the 
numerous elements which Sassanian Mazdeism threw into 
tbe crucible. I myself have endeavored to show elsewhere 
( Pahlavi Texts Relating to Judaism’) that the historical 
syncretism of the first Arabian chroniclers—those attempts 
at assimilation and synchronism between the important 
facts, whether legendary or historical, of Persia and Israel 
—are not a creation of Mussulman historians later than 
the Arabian conquest, but extend further back, and really 
were elaborated in the shadow of the Sassanian universities 
by the Jewish doctors and the Magi. 

For the first two periods the Achewmenian and Parthian 
documents are almost lacking. The first has left merely 
some historical traces in the Bible, in the famous chapters 
of the Second Isaiah where the prophet salutes Cyrus and 
argues perhaps against dualism ; in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and indirectly in the Persianizing tone of 
Esther and Daniel. But of influence, properly so-called, 
of Achwmenian Persia upon Jewish thought, there is no 
apparent trace. Besides, we know so little about the his- 
tory of Israel during that long period between the acces- 
sion of Cyrus and the conquest of Alexander when Hellen- 
ism enters on the scene, that any positive conclusion would 
be rash; and all that wecan dois to state provisionally 
the absence of any visible index of Acba‘menian action 
upon Judaism. 

A Greek dynasty, tae Seleucides, gathered up the inher- 
itance of the Achemenians. This dynas'y, soon thrown to 
pieces by the national reaction, succumbed in Babylon to 
the progress of the Parthian dynasty, which finally took 
possession of the Greek capital Seleuciain the middle of 
the second century before our era, In Judea the Greek 
dynasty disappeared during a national insurrection which 
assured for almost eighty years Jewish independence 
under a yo wine that of the Maccabees, 140-65 B.c. 
But this period of national independence was only a short 
interregnum between two foreiga rules, for 37 B.c. the 
accession of the Idumean Herod, tool of the Romans, 
marked the installation at Jerusalem of that Roman 
domination which lasted until the Arabian conquest. 

I do not speak here of the multipleaction exerted by Hel- 
lenism over Jewish thought that is a world in itself. I 
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wish only to call attention to certain historical connections 
which established themselves at a certain epoch, between 
the Jews in Palestine and the Parthians, which have, per- 
haps, left their trace upon the religious history of Pales- 
tine in the first century of our era. 

New YORK CITy. 


Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3D. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.—LUKE 91 28-30, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ This is my beloved Son, in whom [I am 
well pleased ; hear ye him.’’—Matt. 17; 5. 

NoteEs.—* About cight days.”’—The Jewish way of saying 
id week, =“ Peter, John and James.”---The inner circle 
of disciples. “The mountain.”—Not Mount Tabor, as 
often said, but Mount Heimon, miich larger, snow covered, 
and with opportunity for retirement; also close behind 
Cesarea Julias, where Jesus had been. ** His counte- 
nance was altered.”—We cannot conjecture how this 
change came, nor what made his face and raiment be 
come thus transfigured. It simply represented the con- 
dition of his glory in Heaven. “* Moses and Elijah.”’— 
The two greatest of the older dispensation. Moses was 
buried by the hand of God, and no man knew his sepulcher, 
while Elijah was carried to Heaven in a whirlwind. The 
Jews expected Moses and Elijah to return before the Mes- 
siah should come, and today, in some feasts, a chair is 
reserved for Elijah.+——" Spake of his decease,’’—Spake in 
their own language for the faith of the disciples, and may 
we not say also to support and comfort our Lord. 
“ Were heavy with sleep.”’—It was late at night, and they 
had been climbing the mountain; and could not remain 
awake praying as easily as he could. “When 
they were fully awake.’?— Apparently they waked 
to find the three conversing. “* Let us make three tab- 
ernacles.”—The sudden impulse of a hospitable spirit, not 
stopping to think how little they needed such protection 
of booths of weeds and branches against the wind and cold. 
‘* There came a cloud,’’—Clouds come up very sud- 
denly on a high mountain like Hermon, but this cloud 
seems to represent the darkness and invisibility that 
shroud God from human sight, for we are told that it was 
out of this cloud that God’s voice came. “They en- 
tered Into the cloud,”—It is not perfectly clear whether 
the disciples as wellas Jesus; Moses and Elijah were envel- 
oped in thecloud. The fact that the voice *‘ came out of a 
cloud” seems to indicate that it did not cover the disci- 
ples. “Told no man,’’—Matthew and Mark say that 
Jesus bade them tell ne man, as he did not wish his Mes- 
siahship proclaimed. 

Instruction.—Jesus had his favorites. We cannot treat- 
all people alike. Those that are ablest aud best we have 
the right to prefer. We must not be jealous if others are 
iiiore popular and more favored ; but let us yet all the ad- 
vantages of our opportunities that we can. 

Jesus spent whole nightsin prayer. If Jesus so needed 
to pray, why do not we ? 

It was while Jesus was praying that this wonderful 
transGguration came upon him. Just so his companion 
on the Mount, Moses, had once suffered a transfiguration 
when he had been up on the mount with God. We cannot 
expect such an effect with us; but it is true that it shows 
in the face if we live loving, sweet Christian lives. A bad 
man’s face looks different from a good man’s. Goodness 
seems to shine all over some people. We instinctively 
trust and love them, 

Even Jesus needed their comfort, just as he needed, at 
Gethsemane, the comfort of the angels. Jesus had laid 
aside his majestic Godhead. He was human, like us, tempt- 
ed, tried, weak, and he loved sympathy in his trials, We 
must not forget the humanity of Jesus. 

The disciples needed the assurance which came in the 
humiliation of Jesus, fleeing as he was from his enemies, 
that God was on his side. ‘The memory of such a scene 
must have greatly supported them when all looked dark, 
So in our troubles we can think on the glory and blessed- 
ness of God’s people. 

Peter did not know very well what he was about, and 
probably any one of us would have been quite as much 
astonished and confused ; but he said one sensible thing, 
“Tt is good for us to be here.”’ It is good to be with Christ, 
yood tu be with such men as Moses and Elijah. We can 
have the same privilege in a different way. We can read 
all the words of Jesus, and all the history of Moses and 
Klijah, and have our souls lifted up so that it will be good 
for us to be in such gloriouscompany. Nor do we need to 
make tabernacles to keep them. ‘They are kept all the time 
in tabernacles for us, that is in books for us to visit them 
there. 

What Peter said so impulsively about tabernacles was 
foolish enough. One had better think before he speaks, 
Oné often talks too much, seldom too little. Children and 
older people need to remember why they have two ears and 
only one mouth. 

Many a person is afraid of God when he enters into the 
cloud where he thinks God is. We ought to feel that God 
is afriend, and live in a friendly way with him. Trials 
are the clouds into which we are brought nearer to him. 

God will attest his Son, and equally his other children. 
He will attest us by giving us his blessing and helping us 
to live filial lives, so that the world will take knowledge of 
us that we have been with Jesus. 

People often ask if we will know our friends in Heaven. 
It is a very foolish and unnecessary question. Of course 
we will, or it would hardly be Heaven. Heaven is better, 
not worse than earth, and there our senses will bestronger, 
not weaker. Here Moses and Elijah knew each other, and 
even the disciples recognized them. 

They were bidden to hear Jesus. Who of us will fail to 
hear him ? Hearing him is our life, our only hope of salva- 
tion. 






































THE INDEPENDENT. 


OUR REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES FOR 1894. 
LETTERS AND COMMENTS. 


DR. W. C. CAMPBELL’S GENEROUS ESTIMATE. 


To THE EpItor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Icongratulate you on the splendid issue of last week. The 
position of Tz INDEPENDENT among other papers is exceptional 
and unique. It supplies in its collection of material, and in its 
interdenominational field, a place unfilled by any similar publi- 
cation. 

I have appreciated it because it supplies in its reports of the 
work done in other denominations, what I could not have access 
to without becoming a subscriber to their periodicals, and the 
limited size of a minister’s bank account often puts this out of 
his reach; so we thank you for furnishing us with this informa- 
tion at so small a cost to ourselves. 

Without THs INDEPENDENT we would be driven for informa- 
tion to the secular press, and it is notoriously so inaccurate and 
faulty in its reports of religious assemblages, that it is a boon to 
read accounts given by those who understand whereof they 
write, 

It is to be hoped that the issue of these statistical tables will 
become with you an annual affair. W. C. CAMPBELL. 

ROANOKE, VA. 


THE MOST VALUABLE NUMBER IN TEN YEARS. 


To me, as well as to most ministers, perhaps, your issue of the 
first week of January is of greatest value. I have been an inter- 
ested reader of THe INDEPENDENT for ten years. This number, 
asa single number, is to me the most valuable in ten years.—A 
Methodist Pastor. 


AN OBLIGATION CONFERRED. 


THE INDEPENDENT devoted thirty-four columns last week to ac- 
counts given by nearly forty denominational writers on the prog- 
ress of religion in the Churches of the United States. The scope of 
any article of ordinary length could hardly convey to our read- 
ors the great amount of work which it must have taken to secure 
these statements and to compile the statisticsgiven. . . . THE 
INDEPENDENT has put us all under obligation, and earns its right 
to be called a great religious newspaper.—Christian Standard 
(Diséiples of Christ). 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


This review of the Churches has exceeding interest, and to THE 
INDEPENDENT the Churches of this country owe a large debt of 
gratitude for the valuable facts of history and statistics which 
it has gathered and placed in such easy reach for use and refer- 
ence.— Religious Telescope (United Brethren), 


A UNIQUE NUMBER. 

THE INDEPENDENT of January 3d is unique. It contains a 
symposium of the work of nearly forty denominations during the 
year 1894, the various articles written by men supposed to be 
acquainted with the work of the various bodies respectively. It 
. a valuable paper; a book.—Herald of Gospel Liberty (Chris- 
tlan). 


A SPECIALLY VALUABLE ISSUE. 


THE INDEPENDENT for January 3d is made a specially valuable 
number by the Review of the Churches in 1894, with full statistic- 
altable. ‘The work of the various denominations is described by 
leading men in them.—Morning Star (Free Baptist). 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE, 

The articles are of great value. To secure them is an illustra- 
tion of the great enterprise which marks THE INDEPENDENT, and 
is one element of its distinguished eminence as a religious jour- 
nal.—Northern Christian Advocate (Methodist). 


INTERESTING AND SUGGESTIVE, 


THE INDEPENDENT has attempted a unique service by gather- 
ing the statistics of all the religious bodies in the United States 
for 1894, with reports of their condition from prominent members 
connected with them. Of course it is not possible for such sta- 
tistics to be perfect; but they are interesting and suggestive.— 
The Congregationalist. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FIGURES. 


We were hardly prepared to learn of the large increase in the 
number of ministers. If the space covered is four years the gain 
means an average accession of fifty or sixty ministers a week. 
The figures show that for every two hundred new communicants 
we have one more minister; and allowing this gain as the result 
of four years’ Church work, we have a weekly average accession 
of between eleven and twelve hundred communicants. We at- 
tach a good deal of importance to such figures, because they show 
that the Church of Christ is not retrograding so far as numbers 
are concerned,—The Observer. 

GAIN OF CATHOLICS, 


THE INDEPENDENT, of New York, publishes a review of the 
religious field in the United States, giving the changes in the 
several religious bodies since the Census of 1890 was taken. It 
finds that most of them have made a considerable gain in mem- 
bers in the four years, the Catholics especially having made a 
great stride.— Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MATTER OF SIGNIFICANCE, 

THE INDEPENDENT publishes, in its issue of January 3d, a sum- 
mary of the work and the standing of the various religious bodies 
in the United States, under the general head of * The Churches 
in 1894.” Each article, with a single exception, is contributed 
over the name of a leading man in the body described. . . . 
THe INDEPENDENT’S article [survey] is of too great significance 
and interest to be covered in the space now at our disposal. We 
shall return to it next week.—The Pilot (Roman Catholic). 


A MINT OF INFORMATION, 

The New York INDEPENDENT of the 3d inst., furnishes its 
many readers with a most valuable symposium in the form of a 
review of the great religious denominations, ecclesiastical 
events, prosperity and increase of the denominations during 
1894. The articles afford a mint of information as well as a 
source of encouragement to all Christian workers who look for- 
ward to the glorious triumph of Christianity over all antagonis- 
tic forces.—Star of Zion (African Methodist). 


THE FAIRNESS OF DR. JACOBS’S ARTICLE. 


THe INDEPENDENT, with characteristic enterprise, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the religious world in 1894, chiefly io the United 
States. The articles, all of which are brief, are written by repre- 
sentatives of the more than twenty great religious families with 
their many divisions and even subdivisions, running through the 
alphabet from the Adventists to the Universalists. The paper 
upon the Lutherans was prepared by the Rev. Dr. Jacobs, of Mt. 
Airy Seminary, and we like it very much. While written from 
the standpoint of the General Council, it is candid and fraternal, 
—Lutheran Evangelist. 
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SUGGESTIVE ARTICLES. 


THe INDEPENDENT of last week containsa valuable symposium 
from representatives of some thirty-six different denominations 
in the United States, giving a résumé of the leading events in 
their respective denominations during the past year, and noting 
especially any indications of progress toward Church unity with- 
in their Own ranks. Most of the writers are men of note, and 
much that they say is suggestive. The table of statistics is also 
significant.—The Kingdom (Congregationalist). 


CATHOLIC APPROVAL. 


In the review of the noteworthy religious movements that took 
place during 1894 which it published last week, the New York 
INDEPENDENT gives the chief prominence in Catholic affairs to 
the rulings which Bishop Watterson promulgated last Lent, and 
which the Apostolic Delegate subsequently confirmed, for the 
guidance of Catholic societies in this diocese. The rulings in 
question merit all the prominence that THe INDEPENDENT ac- 
cords them.—Catholic Columbian. 


WELL-WRITTEN ARTICLES. 


THE INDEPENDENT’s Review of the Churches for 184, in the 
first number of the year, isa notable exhibit of journalistic en- 
terprise on the one hand and of Christian work on the other. 
Contributions from thirty-seven representatives of the leading 
Churches of this country give a very interesting summary of the 
work of the year. These sketches are brief, but carefully pre- 
pared, and are written with an evident effort to avoid exaggera- 
tion, and to givea calm statement of what has been done in each 
Church, and of the present spirit.— United Presbyterian. 


GOOD AUTHORITY ON COLORED BAPTISTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, of New York City, which is unquestiona- 
bly one of the leading papers of the country, has a series of con- 
tributions in its last issue upon the different denominations and 
their work for 1894. The article for the Colored Baptists is from 
the pen of the Rev. R. De Baptiste, D.D., who was for several 
years Statistician of the National Baptist Convention, and is 
good authority upon the subject discussed.—American Baptist 
(Colored). 

A SPLENDID REPRESENTATION, 


The New York INDEPENDENT of January 3d contains a splen- 
did representation of the status and progress of the various 
religious denominations in the United States for 1894.— Michigan 
Christian Advocate (Methodist). 


INTERESTING ARTICLES. 

The New Year’s INDEPENDENT gives long and interesting 
letters from leading men of the various Christian denominations 
inthe United States of their work, together with statistics of 
their respective Churches.—Southern Churchman (Episcopal). 


AN EXCELLENT SURVEY. 


THE INDEPENDENT of last week gives its readers an excellent 
survey of what has transpired, during the year 1894, within the 
different denominations in this country.—The Lutheran. 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW. 


Every now and then THE INDEPENDENT gathers togethera 
large amount of material, on a given subject, from men more or 
less prominent in the world, and lays it before its readers for 
their inspection and, maybe, edification. Inthe issue of January 
8d there is a symposium on “* The Churches in 1894,"" made up of 
contributions by representative men from the various denomi- 
nations, orthodox, heterodox, broad-church, Jow-church, and— 
no-church ; for the Universalists are in it.—W. C. Lovett, in 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate (Southern). . ° 


THE SCOPE OF THE SURVEY. 


In a symposium filling twelve of its ample pages the New York 
INDEPENDENT last week presented a review of the progress of 
the Churches in the United States in 1894. It consists of thirty- 
eight articles furnished by as many representative ministers of 
the denominations whose chief events for the year are given. 
These articles are followed by a series of valuable tables giving, 
first, the number of ministers, churches and communicants 
according to the Census of 1890 and the returns of 1894; second, 
the net gains in the four years; third, the number of ministers, 
churches and communicants which the larger denominations 
have in foreign fields.—Cumberland Presbyterian. 


SIMPLE JUSTICE, 


The New York INDEPENDENT is certainly one of the greatest 
papers of modern times. We do not always relish everything 
found in its pages, but we cannotin simple justice to it deny its 
extraordinary ability and its recognized influence among the 
Christian forces of civilization. The number for January 3d 
contained importaut statistics and reports of the churches and a 
list of 700 contributors whose articles appeared during 1894,.— 
Methodist Advocate Journal. 
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PAUL HOLT BOWEN. 


DEATH OF THE YOUNGEST SON OF HENRY C. BOWEN 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue death is announced of Paul Holt Bowen, of Brooklyn, at 
San Diego, in California, on Thursday, January 17th, in the twen- 
ty-seventh year of his age. He was the youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Bowen, of this city ; and, as may be judged from 
the long period of his sojourn in San Diego, the disease to which 
he succumbed was pulmonary consumption. His parents have 
received already evidence from various quarters of the affection 
in which their departed son was held, and of the sympathy felt 
for his kindred in the loss w hich they have sustained. Paul Holt 
Bowen in his youth gave promise of ruggedness; but while at 
school in Hanover, N. H., appeared the seeds of the malady 
which cost him his young life. His physicians commanded that 
he go to a milder climate as the necessity either to recovery or 
to prolonged existence. Accordingly he went to California, but 
did not improve in strength tothe measure that bad been hoped. 
Nevertheless he experienced a measure of relief that gave the 
prospect of fairly long life if all of its forces were carefully con- 
served. A year ago he was married to Miss Hyde, a young woman 
of many excellencies and charms of character and disposition. 
To them, a fortnight ago, a daughter was born. Mrs. Bowen has 
twice visited her son in California during his sojourn there, and 
returned only a few weeks ago after a long stay with him, some- 
what encouraged as to his condition. Events show that her 
hope was without basis. Those who knew Paul Holt Bowen here 
knew that he was a young man of great promise. His executive 
abilities were remarkable. His education had ar — di- 

d by reason of health from college 
gored. Sieke weed aon other sources its equivalent. p. 
person he was tall and handsome. In manners he was grace ar 
and kind. In intellect be was intelligent and ‘progressive, an 
in disposition he was sympathetic an helpful. His iriends were 
many, and his enemies were none. Those friends and the fr - s 
of the family, while hardly surprised at his death, find them 
selves illy prepared for the bereavement which even an expec: 


in its train, in the case of one so well entitled to 
= Bra con and so well calculated for honorable usefulness 


in the world.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Charities. 


Ex-GovERNOR SYLVESTER PENNOYER, of Oregon, has 
endowed a scholarship of $3,500 in Williams College to the 
memory of his son, Horace Nathaniel Pennoyer, who died 
last November at the college hospital. The income is to be 
devoted tothe support of worthy students. The college 
has also received $20,000 from the estate of Mme. Souber- 
beille, who recently died abroad. It isto be a memorial of 
her father, Horace F. Clark, of the class of 1833. The ex- 
ecutors have not yet signified what use they wish made of 
the funds. 

....By the will of the late Lemuei Coffin, of Philadel- 
phia, $50,000 was left to the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
that city ; $25,000 to Hahnemann Medical College Hospital ; 
$20,000 to the Protestant Episcopal Hospital ; $25,000 to the 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society of the United 
States, and $37,500in smaller sums to various other insti- 
tutions in Philadelphia. 


...-The will of Col. John L. M am, of St. Paul 
Minn., includes public bequests as follows: St. Luke’s 
Hospital $5,000; Protestant Orphan Asylum, %5,000; and 
Archbishop Ireland, $1,000, for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of temperance. The rest of the estate is left to the 
testator’s widow and children, 


....In the pressure of home charities Americans are re- 
minded that they have duties abroad as well as here. The 
Gould Memorial Home, in Rome, Italy, through H. B. 
Barnes, 56 East Tenth Street, makes its annual appeal for 
the $4,000 needed to carry on its work. 


...The late Elizabeth B. Underhill, of this city, has left 
$75,000 to three nephews, with the request that they use it 
in establishing a Protestant Episcopal church in this city, 
its seats to remain free forever. 


Ministerial Register. 


CAMBRIDGE, A. A. N., Bellerica, called to Reading, Mass. 
CHENEY, D. B., West Superior, accepts call to Racine, Wis. 


EGGLESTON, V. L.. New Berlin, N. Y., accepts call to Bath-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. 


GLANVILLE, W. F., Sheldon, Ia., resigns. 

KEY, D. W.., Society Hill, accepts call to Greenville, S. C. 

KIMBALL, C. H., New York City, N. Y., accepts call to Aylmer, 
Ontario, Can. 

LOCKWOOD, F. W., Titusville, Penn., resigns. 

MERCER, I. M., Greenville, 8. C., accepts call to Richmond, Va. 

ROGERS, G. W., Atchison, accepts call to Emporia, Kan. 

STUCKER, FE. C., Aurora, IIL, resigns. 

THOMAS, J. E., Van Wert, accepts call to Dayton, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BORTON, Cart D., Pittsford, called to Harrison, Mich. 
BRAY, Wo. L., Ashland, Wis., resigns. 
BUFCRER, Ww. R., Galesburg, accepts call to Chandlersville 


CROMER, Jene., C,, Chicago, II., resigns. 

DAWSON, Wyss. E., Shabbona, III., resigns. 

DODGE, Austin, Shelburne, Mass., resigns. 

DONNELL, ALBert, Johnson, Vt., accepts call to Wellfleet, 
ass. 

naga N, Epw. P., Brownfield, Me,, accepts call to Danbury, 


GERRIE, Ws. A,, Pewaukee, accepts call to Clintonville, Wis. 

HARDING, W. F., Meth., Ganges, Mich., accepts call to Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

KERNS, Herpert A., Genoa Junction, Wis.,and Richmond, I. 
accepts call to Benzonia College, Mich. : F 

LADD, Wy, B., Ontario, acceptscall to Lyndon, M1. 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Cannon, accepts call to:Alamo, Mich, 

LONG, Harry B., Bloomington, accepts call to Springfield, 1). 

McCORD, ARCHIBALD, Suffield, Conn., resigns. 

McCOWAN,H.S., business manager of The Kingd \ 
ree &..! ie Kingdom, called to 

SMITH, Cuas. H., Hartford, called to Plymouth, Conn. 

LUTHERAN. ’ 

DASHER, 8., Harrisburg, Penn., resigns. 

DORNBLASER, 8S. G., inst. January 6th, Columbus, O. 

DUSTMAN, J. M., Middlebury, accepts call to Butler, Ind. 

FELTON, A. K.. Dysons, called to Sandusky, O. 

HERRING, T. E., inst. January 20th, Hanover, Penn. 

JOHANNES, Geo., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Erie, Penn. 

“4 a. B.. Newcomerstown, O., accepts: call to Central 

KLINEFELTER., F., Greencastle, called to Lionville, P 

LETTERMAN, H. A.. Woodbine, Md., died January ith.” 

SHUEY, Gro. E.. Richmond, accepts call to Harrisonburg, Va 

SPIELMAN, CHRISTIAN, Lancaster, O., died January 8d, aged 84 

WAGNER, A. E., Kansas City, Mo., called to Topeka, Kan, i 

METHODIST. 

EDMONDSON, §. P., Danville, Ind., died Jauuary 8t 

RANDLE RICHARD, Owaneco, Il., died January Ite meet 98, 

RANDOLPH, V. C.. Abington, Il, died January Ist.’ ; 

SEELYE, Tros., Ann Arbor, Mich., died January 3d. 


PRESBYTERTAN, 


BAECH, Epwarp, Rensselaer, called to Indianapolis, Ind 
BICKFORD, L. F., Daniel Baker College, Tex., Salind vy 


uff, Mo. 

ey oe S., South Amboy, N. J., accepts call to Clark- 
son. N. . 

FOWLER, J. B.. Winchester, Ind., resigns 

FULMER. L.S., inst. January 4th. Baltimore, ¥ 

HUNTING, G. F., Flint, Mich., resigns. mo 

LONG, Ww » R., N. Y.City. died January 5th, aged 84. 

PROUDPFIT, ALEXANDER, Baltimore, Md., called to Spring- 


field, O. 
OYCE, Luman ‘ong.) Vermilli ’ 
R ba. MAN H. (Cong.) Vermillion, O., called to Camp 


SANDS, W. H., Cambridge City, Ind., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


RE ® Bellevue, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

BO port, ay -, West Superior, Wis., accepts call to McKees- 
N ), GEO. M., Newark, accepts call to Dove 

CRU MMELL, ALEXANDER, Washington, DC. ii, 

DASHIELL, Junius M fever, Md., died January 34. aged 69. 

SA NF‘ » &. T.. New Milford, Conn., died J 2 : 

SOWERBY, H., New York, calied to Coldwater. Miz a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOLDERSMA,R. H., Dutch Ref., inst. January 6th, C 
MILAN, W. F., Cumb. Pres., Cumberland Geo toe qe gago 
te dey es., Cumberland Co., Ky., died Decem- 
SUMNER, L. C., German Ref., inst. Jannary 2d, Lis 
WADDELL, Jonn W., South Presb., Birminghem. Ain died 
January 9th, aged 83. : 2 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes recewed. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 


CHARLES LORING BRACE* 


CHARLES LoRING BRACE was no ordinary man. He 
combined the charm of a delightful personality with the 
gravity of a rich, full and important activity. There 
was probably no time after his student days began when 
his combination of these qualities did not strike the eye 
of strangers who met him. The yet living friends who 
knew him from the first will say that he always made on 
them this impression. 

The writing of the Life of such a man presented many 
difficulties, especially to one who had grown up in widely 
different associations. We do not wonder that his 
daughter shrank somewhat from the task. 

She needs, however, no apology. Her work reflects on 
her the great credit that it does truly, and, in a certain 
vital way, represent her father. In one line the work 
was done for her in advance, for Mr. Brace put an ex- 
traordinary amount of himself and of his life into his 
letters. He opened himself to his friends in his corre- 
spondence as few men have ever done, and as still fewer 
do in this age of dry, curt and objective correspondence, 
This was the more remarkable as, in his personal rela- 
tions, without being distant or cold, he was reserved 
about himself, certainly not disposed to be free. 
In his letters all lies open ; you read him to the bottom of 
his heart, in a delightful sincerity which is as free from 
egotism as the bloom of a rose. You feel that you have 
to do with a man whose moral judgment is unerring, 
and who adds to this the rare conbination of endless 
sympathies, 

The letters are not, however, enough to constitute a 
Life by themselves. They had to be connected with a 
stream of narrative and comment, which are skillfully 
supplied by his daughter. 

The social conditions in which young Charles began 
his life were from a Spartan or Puritan point of view 
ideal. Purity, simplicity and vigor had made their 
home in his native Litchfield, with its ‘‘sky-kissing 
hills,” as Mrs. Stowe described it in her recollections of 
what it then was. The social and home life into which 
he was born, beautiful as it must seem to those who first 
read of it in Miss Brace’s attractive descriptions, is yet 
more beautiful in the recollections of those who knew it. 
High life retained its simplicity and, for the rest, personal 
dignity, character and intelligence stood for more than 
fortune and fashion do now, Later in life independent 
means caine to Mr. Brace by inheritance, but not until 
as a young man he had learned well how toshine without 
much money to help him, nor until as an older man he 
had conquered power, influence and a position with- 
out it. 

In this commercial age, which sees in money the one 
means of advancement and the supreme reward of suc- 
cess, itis refreshing to read Miss Brace’s account of her 
father’s student days, or his own letters during his years 
abroad, where fifty cents a day was to him enough, or 
when later he was cheerfully beginning life in New York, 
with a wife, on one thousand dollars a year. Those of 
us who knew him then will find themselves unable to 
name one of the blessings of life which was lost to him 
by his slender purse. He moved everywhere with the 
best, found all doors and hearts open. There are not a 
few dear friends now living who recall with a sigh, as 
for some sweetness lost out of their days, the friendly 
breakfasts with which he and his young wife began their 
social career in New York. 

That Mr. Brace found his true sphere in the organiza- 
tion of the Children’s Aid no one will doubt ; but in spite 
of his eminent qualifications, he was led into his life- 
work asso many others have been in spite of himself. 
His gifts were many and marked in several distinct 
directions, He had in him many of the impulses of a 
scholar; and they never Jeft him. He had still more of 
the literary endowment, and had already. when he began 
his philanthropic work won a reputation with his pen 
and attached to himself a company of admiring readers, 
His drawing to the Christian ministry was strong, and 
gave him his most serious hesitation as to throwing him- 
self into the work which became the achievement of his 
life. His gifts of speech were not equal to his energy of 
mind and body, or he might have added himself to the 
roll of orators who in the pulpit or on the platform 
roused and swayed the people. He had too many scru- 
ples in his mind for that. 

We can see now what, perhaps, to his dying day was 
never altogether plain to him, that strongest of all was the 
philanthropic impulse which took form in the Children’s 
Aid, There was much to favor it, The great antis!avery 
struggle had engaged all his sympathy. The Fugitive 
Slave Law had roused him to an extreme where he was 
ready for war, disunion or anything, rather than to im- 
brue his free hands in the guilt of slavery by returning a 
fugitive to bondage. For years he had been writing in 
our columns in the inspiration of those great days, and it 
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was not strange that with his nature so awakened to the 
philanthropic side of Christian duty, he should have 
joined Mr. Pease in 1852, in his Five Points Mission, and 
taken thus the step which ultimately committed him to 
the great career which absorbed the best energies of his 
life. 

It is hardly too much to say that from this time on Mr, 
Brace’s life is the history of reform work in the United 
States. Miss Brace takes apparently this view, and has 
given a degree of intelligent attention to this part of her 
work which places the philanthropic public under obliga- 
tions to her. 

It was nothing less than the insight of genius which 
enabled him to come by a bound, with very little experi- 
ence and with less of the intermediate processes of rea- 
soning, to the conclusions which are now the most ad- 
vanced theories of treating poverty. The rapid results he 
developed prove that the city was ripe and the helpers 
ready; but they are a yet more impressive testimony to 
the solid sense and penetration of Mr. Brace himself and 
to his genius for inspiring confidence. 

The work that he achieved is a monumentalone. We 
know of no other to name beside it. Mr. Brace’s meth- 
ods and theories have not only controlled the develop- 
ment of public charities in New York, they have been 
copied in the other States of the Union and inmany Eu- 
ropean cities and countries. They have led tothe rescue 
of thousands of young outcasts and the re-establishment 
of their relations in honest homes. They werea first step 
to that system of probation and parole for first offenders 
which is now promising so much in the way of penal 
reform. 

The good conduct of the children for whom his agents 
found homes in the West is one of the surprises of this 
scheme, On this point Mr. Brace had to endure more 
than one attack. We have seen a notice of this Life, 
by his daughter, which renews the old complaint that 
these Children’s Aid wards filled the West with vagrants 
who drifted into jail and the poorhouse. These critics 
should have read Miss Brace more carefully. They 
would learn that her father met this charge more than 
once. One of the commissions sent West to examine 
had reports from every child sent to three of the States, 
and not one had failed to support himself in an honest 
way. On this point the book 1s full, explicit and de- 
cisive. 

We should hesitate long before we placed the chief in- 
terest of this volume in Mr. Brace’s connection with the 
Reform Charities of New York City or in anything 
but himself. Its firal charm is that which belongs 
to an exceptionally attractive personality. Miss Brace 
has translated her father’s ‘‘ genius for friendship” into 
her book in a way which makes him the first attrac- 
tion init. His enjoyment of life wells up in his letters 
and in his published correspondence. His kindly sympa- . 
thies and wide democratic catholicity make him friends 
in England, Ireland and Germany, where he trudges 
around on foot or settles down to serious study. In 
Hungary he carries all before him, and gets carried 
away himself with the national enthusiasm, and ends 
with a sharp experience of Austrian despotism in being 
locked up in Gross Wardein, a species of martyrdom 
which gave his letters to the press great vogue and en- 
deared him to the Hungarians as a national hero. 

The one outrage in the whole world which in his view 
surpassed the Austrian tyranny was the Fugitive Slave 
Law. He came home fierce and hot against both, breath- 
ing out vengeance against Austria, and destined to a sad 
awakening when he found that his recital did not set the 
whole navy in motion, and that something more stern 
was required to put an end to slavery than the scorching 
rhetoric of Wendell Phillips or the unanswerable reason- 
ings of a brilliant correspondent. He had written to his 
friend, John H. Olmsted : 

“If I swore to the Constitution in New Haven I did 
wrong. I don’t remember what I did do, except halloo and 
smoke. However, the law in the Constitution was a null 
affair, and wasn’t at all like this anyway. . * What 
would I do?” I would talk and write, subscribe hard- 
earned money and take THE INDEPENDENT, and help the 
Tribune, and wait and pray.’’ 


During the War Mr. Brace, who had been a frequent 
writer in our columns, as well as for the Times, the 
Courier and the Tribune, went South on the Christian 
Commission. Some of his letters to us from the [field 
are published by his daughter, and recall the very pas- 
sion of the times. 

The most striking feature in Mr. Brace’s intellectual 
make-up was his intellectual curiosity. He longed to be 
on close terms of acquaintance and sympathetic recog- 
nition with the whole orb of knowledge and with every 
phase of the world’s intellectual development, There 
had to be something superficial in the work of a mind 80 
constituted. His curiosity was too insatiable and too 
general for concentration on a field at all proportionate 
to his ability to master it. His response to the novelties 
which were revolutionizing opinion and philosophy in 
his day was so immediate as to have in them a trace of 
the comical. In all such matters he was perhaps too im- 
pressionable. He possessed the impulse of all his race 
toward speculation, but he combined with it a sound, 
healthy judgment on the great matters of philosophy 
and religion, so that his variations never went far enough 
to shake his faith in Christ as the central pillar of the 
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world’s hope and redemption. His practical judgment 
was habitually cool, sound and quick. 

In strong contrast to the hard-headed good sense and 
firmness of his methods at the Children’s Aid is the de- 
lightfully mystical tone of his religious correspondence. 
He was not the tirst Christian mystic who had ventured 
to think for himself or to think off the line of conven- 
tional orthodoxy. But what he doubted was as nothing 
to what he believed. His speculative variations fade in 
the splendor and strength of his faith. 

His last books, ‘‘ Gesta Christi” and the ‘‘ Unknown 
God,” which were intended to embody his ripe conclu- 
sions, represent the position we have described above. 
In a way they are an attempt to relieve essential Chris- 
tianity of responsibility for institutional and organized 
Christianity. In following this line he seemed to come, 
more than he really intended, into collision with the 
modern doctrine that Christianity, as a divine revelation, 
has its real unfolding in the history of the world. The 
books were both characteristic of the author, indicated 
his calm candor and sound moral judgment; but they 
will hardly have the permanent value of his Reports for 
the Children’s Aid Society and of the volume published 
in 1872, ‘‘ The Dangerous Classes of New York.” 

Miss Brace has given us one of the healthiest and most 
enjoyable additions to American biography. She had a 
rare and noble subject to develop, and her book is worthy 
of that subject. 


» 





SHELDON’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


PROFESSOR SHELDON, in his Preface, explains the par- 
ticular design of his work, making use, it may be ob- 
served, of the ‘‘ we,” called by grammarians pluralis 
majestaticus, and now chiefly relegated to kings and to 
those who exercise the editorial function. He says that 
his purpose is to supply a medium between ‘‘a mere 
compendium” and ‘ ponderous works” which most peo- 
ple decline to read. 

What are styled ‘‘compendiums” are very unlike one 
another. Hase’s manual contains a much larger array 
of facts than the five volumes before us. The same is 
true of the popular handbook of Kurtz which takes up 
three volumes in the translation. A ‘‘compendium” 
need not be dry or meager. All depends on the skilland 
spirit with which it is composed. Mere bulkis an ursafe 
test of relative worth inthis sort of literature. How- 
ever, the plan of the work before us is a good one, and is 
fairly well carried out. . 

The author says: ‘‘ By passing lightly over subordi- 
nate themes, we have endeavored to secure space,” etc. 
The art of condensation, without confinement to general 
conclusions and generalizations, is best exemplified by 
Ranke. Clear and valuable summaries are presented by 
him ; but he manages, at the same time, to interweave 
concrete illustrative facts, and without any considerable 
sacrifice of space. These particular facts are chosen 
with the best judgment. They are, in themselves, inter- 
esting and striking; they stay in the memory, and hold 
with them the more abstract observations to which they 
are attached. We have not observed that Professor 
Sheldon is specially successful in this happy combination 
of —— elements. As concerns the style, his volumes 
are clearly written. He is not verbose; his diction is 
simple. There is a certain bluntness of expression which 
is not altogether pleasing. The nice discrimination in 
the choice of epithets, which is so desirable a feature, 
especially in short characterization, is not a point in 
which the author excels. 

Occasionally an error of taste is a blemish on the page. 
A minor example is the comparison of an eminent Con- 
gregational minister with another gentleman of the 
same class who is now living (Vol. V, p. 267). Sucha 
reference to the latter, altho not uncomplimentary, 
should not be inserted in a grave historical work until 
the person referred to is removed from the stage of ac- 
tion. 

There is an obvious intention to be fair, which is a 
creditable quality of Professor Sheldon’s work. He ex- 
hibits no marked favoritism toward any body of Chris- 
tians, not even the Methodists, with whom he is con- 
nected. The author is evidently a careful student, and 
is acquainted with recent researches in his department. 
He is somewhat sparing in his references to living au- 
thors, even on special topics where his readers could 
conveniently desire from them a more complete exposi- 
tion than his space allows him to furnish. All things 
considered, Professor Sheldon has given us a scholarly 
and readable history, which is not above the level of the 
thoughtful layman, and may be consulted with profit by 
scholars, The proof reading is generally good. We 
notice on p. 30, “loose reign” for ‘: loose rein.” 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL.t 


ITis now more than a quarter of acentury since the writer 
of this book, then fresh from the War, foresaw with a pre- 
scient intelligence, that the next demand of advancing 
Civilization would be for the services of the sanitary engi- 
neer ; and he at once applied himself to the study and prac- 
tice of the art, with such success that he has made a world- 
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wide reputation. Now he has gathered the ripe fruits of 
his experience into the above-named book, and he has given 
also all the theoretical teaching necessary for such a com- 
prehension of the subject as the householder needs, in pecul- 
iarly clear and forcible language ; for it is one of Colonel 
Waring’s special gifts, so to speak, to *‘ transJate”’ the semi- 
occult language of chemistry and biology into plain words 
that can be ‘“‘understanded of the people”’; and when we add 
that the theories are “up to date,” it equivalent to say- 
ing that he has produced a manual of unique value, in such 
compass, and at such a price as will put it within reach of 
thousands who could not afford the larger and more com- 
prehensive work of Rafter and Baker, which is specially 
adapted to experts and engineers. In his preface he says: 

“It would not have been possible, even five years ago, tostate 

with certainty some controlling principles, which are now firm- 
ly established, and which are supported by the most successful 
practice of the past That practice was based on empirical 
knowledge, and was the outgrowth of tentativeeffort. Little by 
little it has been justified, elucidated and corrected by scientific 
investigation, notably at the hands of Schloessing, Frankland, 
Warrington and the corps of able men who have conducted the 
experiments of the Massachusetts Board of Health at Lawrence. 
These experiments were more complete than any that preceded 
them, and their outcome has been more practically conclusive ; 
they must be of world-wide good effect.” 
In 1888 the Massachusetts Board of Health undertook a 
series of experiments, on a large scale, and with an expec- 
tation of taking all the time needed to carry their demon- 
strations toa finish, and the results of these investigations 
were embodied in a special Report in 1890, consisting of 
two ponderous volumes that are authoritative and mon- 
umental testimony to the value of experiments, conducted 
by trained experts who have no interest or object save to 
ascertain thetruth. They look a trifle formidable to the 
lay reader, with their hundreds of pages of tabulated re- 
sults, and, of course, as they are put forth by the State and 
have conferred a brilliant luster on the reputation of the 
State, they will mainly be found in large libraries and 
on the shelves of engineers ; but Colonel Waring has trans- 
ferred to his pages the vital conclusions of these trained 
men, and, as a specimen of his work, we quote: 

“ Purification was formerly supposed to be due to the oxidiz- 
ing effect of the air; but Schloessing in France, and Frankland 
and Warrington, in England, found that with this there must be 
the effect of the active presence of organisms to produce nitrifi- 
cation. [Nitrification is the intermediate step by which poisonous 
animal wastes are made into nitric acid, and combining with 
some base—as lime, potash, soda—form nitrates, and thus consti- 
tute harmless plant food]. Schloessing found that when sewage 
was passed through baked sand and marbles no purification took 
place at first, and found that when purification had begun in un- 
baked sand it was at once arrested by pouring on chloroform, but 
began, after a time, when the chloroform was washed out.” 

This confirmed his opinion that ‘ purification requires 
the co-operation of organic life.’”?” Other experimenters, of 
whom there were some men of the first class, confirmed 
the now accepted conclusion that the nitrifying organ- 
isms existed in the loam, and that in it ‘nitrification 
set in at once, while they did not exist already in the sand 
and gravel; and that here the process had to wait till 
those that were in the sewage itself had developed, and 
were multiplied to sufficient numbers to effect complete 
nitrification and thereby rob it of power toinjure human 
health and life. 

Now that communities are waking up to the fact that 
streams should not be polluted by human and manufac- 
turing wastes, and that if this action is already begun no 
time should be lost in arresting it, people can easily per- 
ceive the value of methods that will not allow these wastes 
to find their way into streams. The whole subject is 
discussed in all its aspects—scientific, physical, financial 
and legal—by Colonel Waring. He treats Sewage, Farm- 
ing, Irrigation, Filtration, Chemical Treatment, Rights 
and Obligations of Riparian Owners, Sewage Disposal for 
Hotels and Large Institution, and Sewage Disposal for 
Village and Country Houses, On these last two subjects 
the writer has an immense fund of accumulated experi- 
ence, and has set down much of it in plain, untechnical 
language ; and those who are contending with such prob- 
lems will find much to assist them in his pages. As intel- 
ligence in these matters advances, it is found that former 
laws are inadequate, and Lowell’s ‘‘New times demand 
new measures,” gets a new illustration. 


_— 
> 





Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. 
Compiled by Diana Clifford Kimber, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, New York City Training School, Blackwell’s 
Island, etc. (Macmillan & Co., New York. Price, $2.50, 
net.) The compiler dedicates her work to the Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Training School, and in her 
preface incidentally states, that without the aid of Miss 
Darche the book ‘* would never have begun, continued, nor 
finished, and if it meets the requirements of our schools 
it will be largely owing to her hearty co-operation and the 
criticism and advice given by herin every page.’’ This is 
a remarkably valuable book, the ripe fruitage of the expe- 
rience of two women, both of whom have attained emi- 
nence in the work to which their powers are dedicated. 
Miss Kimber had been an assistant superintendent ina 
Chicago training school for nurses before she came to New 
York, and her motives and plan in compiling the book are 
best explained in her own words: 

** So far as I know, no attempt has yet been made to compile a 
text-book on anatomy and physiology for the use of nurses, altho 
the subject is more or less universally and systematically taught 
in all our training schools. During several years, 1 have spent 
much time and trouble in preparing notes on this subject for 
class-teaching ; and it was suggested to me, that if these notes 
could be put into shape, they might prove useful in our schools. 
The scheme of the book has been practically worked out in class- 
teaching. . . . I have sought to abstract that which shall 
prove valuable and interesting to the narse, while avoiding t hose 
innumerable and minute details indispensible to the medical stu- 
dent.” 

She forestalls criticism on the great prominence given to 
the structural elements of the tissues, by saying, that 
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“ after repeated experiments in teaching this method has gradu- 
ally revealed itself to me as the most effectual one for making 
the subject intelligible ; and I have found after careful instruc- 
tion in the structure of the tissues, the student most readily un- 
derstands the functions of the different parts of the body.” 

She sums up her ideal of success in teaching thus: 

“The primary object of educative methods is to enlarge the 
mental capacity of the student, and not to make her swallow a 
mass of undigested facts. To insist upon accuracy of state- 
ment, to enlarge the pupil's vocabulary, to train her to trace 
from cause to effect in different conditions . will make a 
nurse of distinctly greater value and of higher grade than one 
whose mind, with all her training, has not been trained to 
think.” 

The compilation has been made from authors of the high- 
est authority, and we should pronounce its greatest merit 
to be the shutting out of the non essential. The tables in 
which she gathers the scattered rays of each chapter into 
a single focus are a great help to memory, and the illus- 
trations are of the best, especially those which show the 
microscopical structure of organs—they give a new notion 
of ‘‘anatomical elements,” and the Glossary giving the 
definitions and correct pronunciation of terms, and the 
complete index, make it a very thorough-going specimen 
of bookmaking. The Macmillan Co. have done their part 
well in broad margins and clear type on a durable quality 
of paper—a point not to be overlooked in a text-book tobe 
subjected to daily wear and tear. In the hope that such a 
valuable book may find its way into the hands of every 
nurse-pupil in the land, the opinion of a lady jcng at the 
head of a highly successful training school is quoted, that 


“* Miss Kimber has made an attractive book; one is induced to 
look intoit by its very appearance. The illustrations illustrate. .. 
Many subjects are tabulated, which is the best way of present - 
ing in brief any subject to be memorized. A picture is taus 
made which the mind retains as it cannot the printed page. 
The subject of each paragraph being in large type makes it easy 
to find any subject one is looking up. . Ishall procure 
and use it for my present class as soon as they complete the one 
we are now using.” 


Thus do the right tools of a craft evolve the mselves as the 
skill of the craftsmen—or women-—-increase. As one of 
the great comforts and ameliorations of late nineteenth- 
century life is the trained, intelligent nurse, it is a solid 
pleasure to see the means of good training enhanced by the 
product of the experience, zeal and industry of one, stim- 
ulated and encouraged by the support and criticism of an- 
other. 


Neurasthenia; or, Nervous Exhaustion. By David 
Allyn Gorton, M.D. (Reprinted from The New York Med- 
ical Times, of November, 1892, G.P.Puatnam’s Sons.) The 
best point in this book is the plea for charity aud consid- 
eration in the vigorous and well toward those who, from 
any one of a hundred causes, may be suffering from the 
complaint now become familiar to us under the name of 
“Nervous Prostration.” Fifty years ago such cases were 
dismissed with a brief and brutal application of the con- 
temptuous term ‘“‘ hypo,” meaning that the patient was 
foolishly and unjustifiably given over to imaginary symp- 
toms of discomfort or fear, and many persons sincerely 
believed that if the patient would honestly ‘make an 
effort ’’—weall remember Mrs, Chick—his difficulties would 
vanish. The immense progress in pathology aud physiol- 
ogy that has been made since then has taught us that some 
sort of malnutrition that has produced what we mag call 
starved nerves and brain, lies at the root of the trouble, 
and that we must attack it by taking measures to restore 
the normal condition of the brain, by rest, diversion and 
nutrition. There must be positive and complete muscular 
rest, much lying down, taking away all muscular tension, 
and mental rest, which, in the excellent language of Prof. M. 
Allen Starr “is not secured by an absence of mental activ- 
ity, but by directing the mind into new channels and calling 
into play new departments of the organism. thus inci- 
dentally leaving those previously acting and now exhausted 
to recuperate. That is the secret of the success of travel, 
diversion and novel employment in the treatment of 
neurasthenia.” As the author most justly says this is a 
disease in which no “ wholesale ” general treatment can be 
recommended ; each case is individual, and rust be studied 
and treated by itself, and should ca!l out all the tenderness 
of sympathy, and all the ingenuity of device in the appli- 
cation of means, that a physician is capable of. Home 
Treatment for Catarrhs and Colds. By Leonard A, Dessar, 
M.D., Visiting Laryngologist to St. Mark’s Hospital, etc., 
etc. (Home Series Publishing Company. 1894.) This little 
manual contains simple explanations of the structure of 
the organs affected in catarrhs and colds, of the changes 
produced by the onset of the disease, and what may be 
called enlightened household treatment, which consists as 
much in knowing what to avoid, as in what to do. It has 
plain directions for ‘‘ nipping in the bud "’ some of the most 
annoying and painful affections of the throat, nose and 
ears. The perusal of the book will leave the reader in 
possession of much needed and easily assimilated medical 
information, and should be especially useful to all persons 
who are compelled to use the voice, either in singing,teach- 
ing or in public speaking. The illustrations showing how 
to apply the home remedies are a distinct addition 
to its value, as they show “just how to do it.” 
Edwards’ Hygiene, with Anatomy and Phystology, being 
an amplification of ‘‘ Edwards’ Catechism of Hygiene” 
(Edward P. Slevin, New York.) ‘‘Of the making of books 
there is no end,” one is freshly assured, when in looking 
over the list of “* Books of the Week” in the London Spec- 
tator, he finds they are 114; and if we had a corresponding 
list here, we know not where they would cease. Of these 
some are for instruction and edification, and some for 
amusement; but the author of the above-named has pro- 
duced an instructive work, with some higbly amusing fea- 
tures. His allegorical sanitary interpretation of the book 
of Genesis is ingenious and entertaining. The anatomy 
and physiology are correct ‘‘ up to date,”’ set forth in plain, 
untechnical language so that a laymau can comprehend it ; 
but the allegorical pictures intended to fix the salient 
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truths of the book in mind, are more than 
‘“‘curious,” and we advise readers who are 
seeking light on hygiene to procure and read 
a book with truly remarkable points. 


Inebriety, or Narcomanta: Its Etiology 

Pathology, Treatment and Jurisprudence. 
By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S., ete. (J, 
Selwin Tait & Sons, New York.) It is re- 
freshing to believe that at last we arecoming 
to a true understanding of the wide-reach- 
ing and deep reaching causes that underlie 
the mournfully ubiquitous drink habit, 
through a scientific study of the subject, 
founded on accurate physiological observa- 
tions and a large fund of experience gath- 
ered by the men who conduct “Homes” 
and “Asylums.” In them it is calmly 
studied by trained men who have no theo- 
ries to bolster up, save as correlated facts 
give safe ground for solid and tenable de- 
ductions. Dr. Kerr has bad a large expe- 
rience, first, in the asylum at Fort Hamil- 
ton in this country, and later in England. 
For more than a quarter of acentury his 
atteztion bas been occupied with the at- 
tempt to cure inebriety, having bad under 
his care in that time. more than fifteen hun- 
dred of its unfortunate victims. He is the 
Consulting Physician of the Dalrymple 
Home at Rickmansworth in England, an 
institution which is not conducted for the 
private gain of any man or men, but the 
purpose of which is thus set forth by the 
philanthropic incorporated society which 
established it in 1883, They call themselves 
the “ Homes for Inebriates’ Association,” 
and set forth that they have united ‘for 
the purpose of insuring a disinterested and 
thorough trial of the experiment of scien- 
tific care and treatment of the inebriate, 
under the Inebriates’ Act, and under condi- 
tions believed to be most favorable tocure.” 
In his well-indexed volume of 605 pages 
there is no phase of the question that he 
does not discuss, from the paroxysmal 
seasons of “taking the pledge,’ such as 
were seen under the preaching of Father 
Mathew, to the astonishing ontbreaks of 
some form of narcomania—such as the 
ether-drinking outbreak in the vicinity of 
Draperown in Ireland, which finally reach- 
ed such proportions, that there was an ether 
shop for every twenty-three persons. As 
far as can be learned, this astonishing out- 
break gives a fresh instance of how great a 
fire can come from asmall spark, anda new 
and emphatic warning to heedless prescrib- 
ers, who order alcoholic stimulants with far 
too little heed for consequences. Between 
1842 and 1845 a local medical practitioner 
was asked by a few newly pledged abstain- 
ing converts for something, the taking of 
which would not violate their vow. He 
gave them a teaspoonful of ether in water. 
Dr. Kerr well knows the depths of the crav- 
ing, which the Eoglish Parliament did not, 
for they thought that no harm would come 
from allowing spirits of wine to be used in 
the arts to come in duty free, if only it 
should be made offensive to the taste—Dr. 
Kerr’s precise words are ‘“ nasty asa drink”? 
—by adding methylated spirit; the result 
of which was to promote the manufacture 
of cheap methylated ether and to increase 
the ether-drinking to an appalling degree. 
To relate how it was finally stamped out is 
beyond our limits ; but this is only one out 
thousands of facts ina book which to a man 
who really wants to instruct himself in the 
causes, conditions and cure of one of the 
heavy curses of humanity will richly repay 
perusal. Dr. Kerr is firmly convinced of 
the feasibility of complete cure; but he 
thinks that forsuch a deep-seated disease to 
be eradicated requires far more time than the 
superficial observer imagines. He discusses 
all the different drugs with which people 
diabolized themselves, and there are few 
questions that the sincere seeker for knowl- 
edge on the theme can ask that will not find 
an answer here. 


Under the modest initials H. W. S., Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith puts forth a 
charmingly bound brochure of le-s than 
fifty pages, a true multwm in parvo of 
winnowed wisdom on The Science of Mother- 
jiood, (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
35 cents). In reply to those who would 
imagine that all the knowledge needed is 
** just to be a mother,” she says: “Some may 
shrink from this word ‘ science,’ but what is 
a science ?” and gives Webster’s definition : 
“Knowledge duly arranged, and referred 
to the general facts and principles upon 
which it is founded”; and adds: “ If there 
is no science of motherhood in this sense it 
is high time there was.” She pungently 
outlines the work the mother is to do thus: 

“To her is intrusted, in large measure, the 
working out of God’s ideal for each child given 
to her care, and upon her will it largely depends 
whether characters shall be rounded out into 
the fullness of a noble manhood or womanhood, 
or dwarfed by neglect or deformed by sin, 
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- » » themother . must surely be eager 
to bring to her work the best wisdom and the 
clearest knowledge. - The mother is to 
‘learn how ’to be the mother she ought. 
When I say mothers Ido not mean only those 
women who have actually had children ; but I 
mean all women who have in any way the care 
of the young, whether nurses, governesses, 
teachers, forewomen in shops, or any other 
woman in places of responsibility.” 


She continues: 


“TI could show you women who have given 
birth to five, or six, or even ten children with- 
out possessing, apparently, a single spark of real 
motherhood; on the other hand, there are 
hundreds of spiritual mothers who have never 
been physical mothers at all. Look at the 
gentle face of that teacher in the mission 
school, and see how it lights up with the true 
mother love, as she takes the little grimy hand 
of the ragged street Arab, and with loving ten- 
derness washes the dirty face and draws the 
child into the happy circle of other little rag- 
amuffins cared for and taught by her.” 

And she enforces the value of enlightened 
effort thus: 

“If it is worth the effort of a lifetime to lift a 

fellow-creature out of a pit of degradation, how 
much more worth while it must be to prevent 
him from falling into the pit, and the work of 
prevention is in the highest sense the mother’s 
privilege.” 
Mrs. Smith acknowledges her debt to Miss 
Harrison, of Chicago, who has written ‘‘A 
Study of Child-nature from the Kinder- 
garten Standpoint,” a real contribution to 
knowledge on child training, and Miss 
Harrison also conducts classes for the 
training of mothers—which are eagerly 
sought by women of all ranks. A similar 
work is being done in London; and Mrs, 
Smith says that many of her most valuable 
ideas have been taken from Miss Harrison’s 
book, and that she only expects and desires 
to call attention to a work that is daily 
growing into deserved prominence among 
the truly regenerative agencies of the 
world. Toshow howshe enforces her ar- 
gument would be to transcribe her book, 
She is widely known as an original ex- 
pounder of the Bible, and ber way of going 
directly to the heart of things is shown 
thus: 

“* Take this child and nurse it for Me’ is the 

divine word of command to every mother; and 
surely it is every mother’s duty to learn the best 
way of fulfilling this divine behest. Let us 
study, then, the science of motherhood, 
Already, even in her ignorance, mother-love 
works magic for humanity; but taught and 
guided into the highest intelligence, who can 
doubt that it will work miracles?” 
There certainly is a spirit moving upon the 
face of the waters, in this our time, to show 
us that nearly everything is better done for 
having learned how; hencethe multiplicity 
of “schools” that are springing up on 
every band, and there is just as certainly 
coming to us the knowledge, that in the 
neglect of childhood, as seen in the street 
gamins, born with human souls, but on 
whom no light of the true motherhood 
ever shines, 1s the great source of the future 
material that will fill our prisons and 
reformatories. Could one quarter of the 
money Low spent on capturing, trying, sen- 
tencing, transporting to prison, and main- 
taining these waifs when there, be spent in 
taking them under the shelter of mother- 
hood—-as above defined-—-before three years 
old, and bending the twig till the founda- 
tions of character are laid, we might sin- 
cerely congratulate ourselves that we hed 
encountered one segment of the millennium. 
Get the book and read it, and then pass it 
on to some other woman who has a child’s 
soul intrusted to her care. P.S.—It will not 
hurt any man to read it! and it has not a 
dull page from cover to cover. 


Joint-Metallism, By Anson Phelps Stokes. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
Mr. Phelps has recently issued a second and 
much enlarged edition of his volume in the 
** Questions of the Day” Series. It contains, 
as the first edition did, his ‘t plan by which 
gold and silver together, at ratios always 
based on their relative market values, may 
be made the metallic basis of a sound, hon- 
est, self-regulating and permanent currency, 
without frequent recoinings, and without 
danger of one metal driving out the other.” 
The book is Mr. Stokes’s exposition and 
defense of his plan of silver ‘‘ standards,” 
representing as nearly as possible the half 
eagle in value, and passing at the monthly 
market rate of silver as ascertained by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A voluminous 
journalistic correspondence which has 
xrown up in the course of the discussion, is 
collected in this edition, and is well worth 
reading. Mr. Stokes adds on his own ac- 
count a chapter in which he presents his 
ideas as to joint-metallism versus bimetal- 
lism and against the position taken by David 
A. Wells and Mr. Atkinson. In a third 
chapter he treats the history of the science 
of money ina series of studies of Nicole 


Oresme, Copernicus, and others, with quo- 
tations from Oresme and Copernicus. The 
volume ends with a summary designed to 
show the general merits and convenience 
of the plan proposed by him as a working 
money system. Tho we are not able to give 
this interesting and educative volume any 
considerable discussion, it is but fair to the 
author to indicate his attitude toward hon- 
est money, and the general way in which he 
would use silver, by quoting his own defi- 
nition (p. 118): 

“Tam not a bimetallist in the sense of want- 
ing to open the mints to silver at an arbitrary 
permanent ratio differing greatly from the rel- 
ative costs of producing the precious metals,” 


Appendicitis, by Dr. George R. Fowler, 
of Brooklyn, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital 
and to the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
has put forth a compact but valuable treat- 
ise on this disease, which in the old days 
carried thousands to their graves with 
‘‘inflammation of the bowels,” a disease 
that up to fifty years ago was considered 
hopeless and left to work its wicked worst 
accordingly ; bere and there was a constitu- 
tion so strong that its possessor survived 
an amount of pain that would suffice to 
destroy a person of less resistant make; 
but one of the great lights of medicine in 
England discovered the efficacy of what is 
known as the ‘“‘opium treatment of peri 
tonitis,’”’ and in this country Dr. Alonzo 
Clark took up its’ study and practice, and 
taught it to his pupils, but it was forty 
years from that time before the true diagno- 
sis of ‘“‘ appendicitis’? was made. Now so 
often is the surgical treatment applied— 
often with success, but too many times 
only after a fatal delay—that public atten- 
tion is arrested, and hosts of people are 
denying themselves of this and of that, lest 
it should produce appendicitis. We advise 
all those nervous persons to buy and read 
Dr. Fowler’s book, which will throw much 
light on their perplexities, for altho it is 
published asa ‘‘ medical” work, it can be 
comprehended by the laity. 


Second Book tn Phystology and Hyyiene. 
By I. H. Kellogg, M.D. Illustrated. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 1894) This 
book, prepared by a man who has long been 
practically employed in curing the ills to 
which persons who have failed to perfectly 
obey the laws of life and health have 
brought upon themselves, is an attempt to 
explain in perfectly untechnical language, 
the structure and functions of the body, 
and, without distinctly announcing its pur- 
pose as that of a text-book, it certainly 
would bea very valuable means of imparting 
so much of hygienic and anatomical knowl- 
edge as is necessary to preserve the body in 
high health. The writer lives in Battle 
Creek, Mich., where large numbers of those 
who have failed to understand or to okey 
hygienic laws, are gathered together; and 
he has a vivid sense of the ruinous effects 
upon the organism of alcohol and narcotics, 
and has so explicitly described and defined 
their action on every structure of the body 
that the whole constitutes a powerful total 
abstinence discourse. At the close of each 
chapter he gives asummary of its contents 
that would be valuable in the classroom, 
and at the end of the book has described a 
few simple but convincing experiments that 
cannot fail to stimulate interest in pupils, 
and a glossary of technical terms, which 
supplies the correct pronunciation and 
makes the meaning perfectly clear. 


In Wimples and Crisping-pins, the late 
Theodore Child has given a series of studies 
in the coiffure and ornaments of women. 
Beginning with Egypt, he presents now 
imaginary conversations and now graphic 
descriptions, reviewing the art of coiffure 
in Asia, Athens, Rome, the Middle Ages, 
Florence, Venice, Spain, the Eighteenth 
Century, the Romantic period until, in the 
last chapter he winds up with crisping-pins 
jewelry and gold ornaments of which he 
affirms women do not wear enough. He 
says: 

“ The writer of these vain pages takes no inter- 

est in the programs aad results of universities 
for women. Vassar laureates and Girton grad- 
uates are indifferent to him. His eonviction is 
that fora woman gifted with beauty the ideal 
occupation is to wear beautiful clothes and orna- 
ments, and look charming.” 
Thisdoctrine is somewhat antiquated, but 
still has its followers. The book is hand- 
somely brought out with many illustra- 
tions by Harper & Brothers. Its text 
first appeared in the pages of Harper’s 
Bazar. 


The Humour of Spain. Selected with 
Introduction and Notes by Susette M. Tay- 
lor,and illustrated by H. R. Millar. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) This seventh volume in the 
“International Humour” Series is greatly 
aided in its effect, by Millar’s illustrations, 
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which take their point from the book and 
are done in various styles from the usual line 
engraving and wash drawings, to an inter- 
esting combination of simple outline with a 
modified Japanese style of work. The hu- 
morous extracts are sometimes mere skits, 
tales and jests, and sometimes extended ex- 
tracts. We fear that the Spanish origin of 
many of the extracts is capable of no highet 
proof than that they were. found in the 
Spanish jest books. The story of the cook, 
the master and the crane, is, for example, in 
Legende e Paraboli, and attributed to Bot- 
caccio, we think; certainly to one of the 
Italian poets. Humor is, however, tuo 
evasive a sprite to be bounded too strictly, 
and with so good acollection in hand as 
Miss Taylor's, it is ungtacious td préss 
trivial points like these. 


We have before us the Sixth edition of The 
Social Etiquette of the United States. By 
Madeleine Vinton Dahlgreen. (John Murphy 
& Co.. Baltimore. $1.00.) The first edition of 
this sensible and refined manual was in- 
tended for Washington alone. With the fifth 
edition it expanded intoa national character, 
and was enriched with an introductory 
musical fragment, “If order is Heaven’s 
first law,’’ composed by the great maestro, 
Hans von Biilow, as a prelude to this edi- 
tion. The success of the manual is due to 
the author’s frank acceptance of the demo: 
cratic ideals of American society and the 
good sense conspicuotis in her attempts to 
identify etiquet with kindly feeling and 
mutual consideration. Constructed on this 
basis, her manual is distinctly useful wher- 
ever our social life has developed into its 
riper forms, and particularly so in the 
larger cities, and, above all, in Washington 
as the official capital, 


We have received the last addition to Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles. (Macmillan & Co.,New 
York.) This number isin the earlier series 
in which Dr. Murray is, as rapidly as hecan, 
filling the gap which lies between it and 
the opening of the Second Series under the 
editorial direction of Pre-ident Bradley, of 
the Philological Society, which began with 
the letter EK. The present number prepared 
by Dr. Murray covers the ground from De- 
ceit to Deject. Theletters A, B, C and E of 
this great work are now complete; D and 
F are nearly ready for publication. G, by 
President Bradley, and H, by Dr. Murray, 
are well advanced in preparation. We hope 
that the four qiarterly sections of the pres- 
ent year will give us these two new letters. 
From the present time the publishers engage 
to issue the work at the rate of at least 
one Section of sixty-four pages quarterly. 
The price of each section is sixty cents, 


Luther as Spiritual Adviser. By Dr. 
August Nebe. Translated by Charles A. 
Hay, D.D., and Charles E. Hay,@.M. (Lu- 
theran Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
$1.00.) We welcome this book. It shows 
Luther in one of his lines of greatest power. 
The ministry of comfort and counsel is a 
dwindling function of the ministry,we fear. 
Luther lays a strong hand on the work, 
meets it like a man, and a Christian man, 
and speaks with strength and practical 
wisdom. Practical Helps for Pastors 
and Teachers on the Augsburg Series of 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1895, (Lutheran Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.25.) This is a volume of care- 
fully elaborated expositions on the topics 
of the forty-eight lessons which constitute 
the International Lesson Series for the 
coming year. They are done by a select 
group of forty-eight representative Lu- 
theran clergymen, each of whom has under- 
taken one of the Lessons. 


St. Paul and His Missions. By the Abbé 
Constant Fouard. Translated with the 
author’s sanction and co-operation by 
George F. X. Griffith. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $2.00.) This volume 
followsin connected series ‘“‘ The Beginnings 
of the Church: Saint Peter and the First 
Years of Christianity,’’ by the same author 
and from the same publishers. The Abbé 
Fouard has been fortunate in his translator, 
who has succeeded in carrying over into his 
English rendering much of the vivacious 
and eloquent perspicuity of the original 
French work. Abbé Fouard has done his 
work in this volume with great freedom. 
He touches the great notes of Pauline doc- 
trine strongly, and proclaims them with an 
enthusiasm wholly his own. The transla- 
tion enriches English theology with a vol- 
ume catholic in tone and scholarship, and 
whose merits in the original form have been 
recognized in France. 


Woman in Epigram is a compilation, by 
Frederick W. Morton, of ‘‘ Flashes of Wit 
Wisdom and Satire from the World’s Lit- 
erature” regarding womeo. The author, 
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in his inspection, has turned both ends of 
the telescope upon them and presented a 
compilation which represents as many 
phases, variations and contradictions in 
men’s opinion about women as woman was 
ever charged within satire. ‘The compila- 
tion is racy and is made with good taste 
and on a broad basis; but it is arranged in 
no apparent order, tho an extended index 
of subjects at the end makes some amends 
for this. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.00.) Writers who wish foran elegant 
and rather full anthology of prose and 
verse in praise of women will find one ready 
for their use in About Women: What Men 
have Said, Chosen and arranged by Rose 
Porter. (GP. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.00.) 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 
edited by Sidney Lee, is already a work of 
great utility and well-nigh indispensable; 
but every new volume added to the series 
adds to the usablenessand usefulness of the 
whole. It has advanced now, by the publi- 
cation of Vol. XLI, from Nichols to O’ Du- 
gan. This section of the alphabet is not 
particularly rich in great or brillant names, 
tho it contaias those of Daniel O’Connell, 
William of Occam, the Northumberlands, 

Norths, Northamptons, Norfolks, the house 
of Normandy and the O'Connors. The 
article on Daniel O'Connell seems to be the 
fullest and most elaborate in the volume, 
The list of Nicholsons, Nichols, Norrises 
and Norths, Nortons, O’Donnells and 
O’Briens is long. The important points are 
that the work is being pressed steadily for- 
ward and continues to be done by most 
competent collaborators. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $8.75.) 





Essays by Joseph Mazzint. Most of them 
Translated for the First Time by Thomas 
Okey. Edited with an Introduction by 
Bolton King. (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$1.00.) Students of modern European history 
cannot well afford to give this collection of 
Mazzini’s Essays the go-by. He has been 
the greatest representative of a certain in- 
tense phase of the modern revolutionary 
spirit which has stood related to the move- 
ments of the States toward freedom some- 
what as Garrison did to the movement 
against slavery in this country. Much that 
was impractical and visionary in his specu- 
lations, became the life sap of movements 
which have proved practical and perma- 
nent. The book carries for its introduction 
a winning portrait of Mazzini’s gentle, pa- 
thetic and refined face. The Introductory 
8 ketch by Bolton Kipgis excellent. 


We cannot pretend to review such a com- 
pendious collection of religious biographies 
as we have in Threescore Years and Be- 
yond; or, the Experiences of the Aged. By 
W. H. De Pay, D.D, LUD. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.75.) ‘I'he edition now 
published is printed from new, clearly cut, 
large type, and contains considerable new 
matter and more or less portrait illustra- 
tion. The book is designed to be one of 
comfort for old people. The print is such 
as they can use with ease. It describes the 
“labors, home life and closing experiences 
of a large number of aged representative 
men and women,” bringing out in this 
simple and natural way a mass of thoughts, 
experiences, aims, hopes and examples 
which are appropriate and comforting for 
the use of aged persons, 

. 


__ The first edition of Appletons’ Illustrated 
Handbook of American Winter Resorts 
for Tourists and Invalids was published 
nearly twenty years ago. It has gone 
through about fifteen revisions since that 
time. ‘To keep pace with the expansion of 
the railways and development of winter 
watering places since 1890 it bas been found 
necessary to give the handbook an annual 
revision, The present number is revised to 
date. It contains a guide to Florida, the 
Gulf Coast, Georgia and other Southern 
resorts, Colorado, California, Minnesota, 
Mexican and West Indian resorts, with 
others too numerous to be mentioned. The 
Guide contains a table of fares, estimates 
of expenses, hints as to hotels, and helps on 
all points as to which the traveler requires 
the aid of a guide. 


Lectures in Defense of the Christian 
Faith. By Prof. F.Godet. Translated by 
W. H. Lyttelton, M.A. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
The edition before us is the third of this 
excellent and useful work. It has been men- 
tioned more than once in our columns. The 
Present volume begins with the discussion 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ as a great 
immovable fact in the history of Christian- 
ity which opens the way for all the rest. 
Our readers will find much to profit and 
interest them in the succeeding lectures on 
the hypothesis of visions, the miracles, the 
supernatural, the holiness of Jesus, his 
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divinity and the immutability of the apos- 
tolic Gospel. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents ofthe Smithsonian Institution, to 
July, 1893. (Government Printing Office, 
1894,) The special reports contained in this 
volume of the Smithsonian Reports, make 
a remarkable exposition of the most ad- 
vanced positions reached all along the line 
of scientific exploration and speculation, 
from the wanderings of the North Pole and 
the renewal of Antarctic exploration, to 
papers on Summary Progress in Anthropol- 
ogy, the Luminiferous Ether, Experiments 
in Soaring, Geologic Time, the Age of the 
Earth, and many other topics of equal im- 
portance and interest. 


We should have to think long and search 
far, with every probability of giving up the 
problem at last, before we could find any- 
thing published for young readers to com- 
pare in usefulness, unfailing interest and 
inexhaustible variety with the two leading 
magazines, Harper’s Young People and St. 
Nicholas, the bound volume of which lies 
before us for the current year. They are 
monuments of their publishers’ enterprise 
and of skilled and highly competent edit- 
ing. Both hold their long established form, 
and come out, the older publication in 
bright, dark green ornamented covers, as of 
yore,and the St. Nicholas in its familiar 
garbof and gold red, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


The Magazine of Art for February 
contains the first part of F. G. Stephens’s 
article on Mr. Yerkes’s collection at Chi- 
cago, treating of ‘‘The Old Masters.”’ 





..Ginn & Company will soon issue 
“Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


..-D. C. Heath & Co., publish this month 
“ Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart,”’ translated by J. C. Zinser, A.M., 
and edited by Pres. Charles DeGarmo, of 
Swarthmore College. 


.--By all odds, Modern Art is the 
choicest art magazine that our country has 
yet produced. In general style, printing 
and illustration it is delightful, and its 
literary quality has greatly improved in the 
course of the past year, tho that is not yet 
its strongest point. It is published quarter- 
ly by J. M. Bowles, Indianapolis. 


- Prof. Thomas Egleston, of the School 
of Mines, Columbia College, New York, is 
preparing a revised and enlarged edition of 
his ‘‘ Life of John Paterson,’ of the Revo- 
lutionary Army. Professor Eyleston asks 
that information concerning any letters or 
papers bearing upon the career of General 
Paterson or upon events with which he was 
connected, may be placed at his disposal. 


...-F. Tennyson Neely, of Chicago, is 
publishing the memorial edition of the 
writings of the late David Swing. The 
work has been compiled by his daughter, 
Helen Swing Starring, and consists chiefly 
of sermons chosen by Professor Swing, and 
arranged for publication before his death. 
The edition is limited to a thousand copies, 
sold by subscription at five dollars a copy. 


... An American edition of The Bookman 
is announced by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
the first issue of which will appear in Feb- 
ruary. The English editor is Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll: the American editors are 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia 
College, and James Macarthur. The Book- 
man veeds no recommendation to our read- 
ing public, and it is promised that all the 
popular features of the English magazine 
will be retained in the American edition, 
with additional material of interest to 
readers in this country. 


-The Dial quotes from a Chicago 
newspaper the following complaint of an 
indignant parent who bad, evidently, never 
heard of Lewis Carroll: 


“In allthe discussion about nature studies, 
of which I have been a careful reader, I do not 
believe attention has been called to the inju- 
dicious character of a song which I found ina 
little book used by the primary teachers in the 
Chicago schools. Here is a verse of it: 

** How does the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 
And pour the water of the Nile 
On every golden scale. 


*** How cheerfully he seems to grin, 

How neatly spreads his claws, 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws.’ 

** My recollection of the habits of the crocodile 
is that he doesn’t live on fish at all, altho he 
is said to catch birds in the way described. 
That alittle child’s attention should be called 
to either fact, however, in a civilized school- 





room seems incredible. I was very indignant 
when [ saw it, as I have two boys in the primary 
grade. I determined that I would not have a 
boy of mine taught such stuff; and to give it a 
humorous turn, as the author of these lines 
seems to have tried to do, is simply monstrous.” 
If Carroll’s Crocodile roused this literal 
parent to such a fever of indignation, what 
would have been the result had he seen the 
Jabberwock ? 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Orations and Arguments by English and Amer- 
ican Statesmen. Edited, with Notes, Ex- 
eae and Critical, by Cornelius Beach 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A work of vitalimportance to all ministers, 
church members and charity organiza 
tion societies. 


American Charities. 


A study in philanthropy and economics, 
by Amos G. WARNER, Ph,D., Professor of 
Economics and Social Science in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Vol. 
IV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This work will be the first exhaus ive treatment of 
the subject. It is a careful presentation of theory 
and of practical experience, making it an indispensa- 
ble handbook for all those who are theor: tically and 
practically interested in charities. 

“An admirable work, the best yet published on this 
subject.”.—Dr. Frank W Blackmar, Professor of Po- 


litical Economy and Sociology in the U niversity of 
— 

*As a manual on asubject of the most vital im- 
pet 8. e, its value ix hardly to be overestimated,’ 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“An indispensable economic manual for student 
and teacher, eminently inspiring and worthy of the 
most careful reading. It is not too much to say that 
there is no phase oft poor relief or of pauper ism that 
he does not throw a searching light upon,’’—Phile- 
delphia Press, 

“Excellent. It is certainly the best book on the sub- 
ject.” —Prof. Herbert FE. Milla, Department of Econom. 
ics and Sociology, Vassar College. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth St. 
THOMAS Y.CROWELL &CO. 


BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 
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Financial, 


INCREASING THE FEDERAL 
REVENUE. 


WE have several times stated that the 
Federal Government, like other civilized 
goveroments and like municipalities and 
business firms, should have power granted 
it by Congress to borrow sums of money 
at low rates of interest and on short time 
to meet the current deficiencies; of 
course this does not mean that an annual 
deficit should be incurred merely because 
the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
privilege of borrowing. Like municipal- 
ities and like business firms the expendi- 
tures of the United States Government 
must not exceed its receipts permanently. 

It is well known one of the troubles 
under which the Federal Government is 
now laboring is that the current revenues 
are not sufficient to pay the appropria- 
tions which Congress has voted, and con- 
sequently that the general reserve of the 
Treasury (and the gold balance also) is 
being slowly depleted to pay current bills. 
As already stated, we think that power 
should be given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet any temporary defi- 
ciency; but we are also strongly of the 
opinion that it is one of the first duties of 
Congress to arrange for an increase of 
Federal revenue. 

As the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
well know, we think that the McKinley 
Tariff Act was beneficial to the country at 
large and should not have been repealed. 
Not the leastof its virtues was the fact 
that it provided for a revenue to the Gov- 
ernment sufficient for its ordinary needs, 
The reduction of duties under the Wilson 
Bill is one of the main causes of the Gov- 
ernment deficiency which we are now 
witnessing. Nevertheless it is, of course, 
useless to expect that for the present there 
will be any change in theturiff. Business 
men throughout the country would pro- 
test vigorously if the subject of the tariff 
were to be reopened by the present Con- 
grese. The result would only be further 
uncertainty. 

The situation then being such as it is 
with a tariff struggle unadvisable, and 
with ashortage in the Federal revenue 
which should be immediately met by in- 
creased taxation of some kind, the ques- 
tion arises, can the present Congress tind 
some simple expedient which would at 
once relieve us from that part of our em- 
barrassments? We think a reasonable 
and propersubject of taxation lies directly 
in the path of Congress, one which will 
afford an increased revenue without in- 
creased expense ; we refer to beer. The 
machinery of the internal revenue already 
exists for collecting the taxes on beer, so 
that no more officers would need to be ap- 
pointed or appropriation bills passed.. A 
simple, straight statute enacting that $1 
per barrel additional tax be collected on 
beer would within 30 days add largely to 
the revennes of the Government and at 
the end of the year would no doubt pro- 
vide additional money enough to meet the 
expected deficiency. 

We know that the brewers are united 
and form a political force ready to oppose 
any party which should put a further tax 
upon beer, becauee an increase of one dol- 
lar per bartel might come out of the pock- 
ets of the brewers themselves, and might 
add little or nothing to the prices paid by 
the beer-consuming public at retail. But, 
however the tax might be distributed, 
beer has always been considered by all 
civilized countries a proper subject for full 
taxation. Nothing so easily reached, and 
yielding so large a sum without extra ex- 
pense, could easily be found by Congress. 
It needs only a little moral courage and 
perhaps a compromise between the lead- 
ers of both parties in Congress to relieve 
the Treasury deficiency in this manner, 
and at the same time divide the political 
responsibility between them. 

The issue of bonds payable in gold would 
be a notice to the world that we were de- 
termined to protect our credit at all haz- 
ards; some arrangement to reform the 
currercy either now or in the future 
would likewise be taken by our foreign 
fricnds as indicative cf our purpose to 
meet that issue squarely ; if, now, we add 
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to these an immediate bill to meet the 
revenue deficiency of the Government, we 
will at once restore confidence at home 
andabroad. And confidence must come 
before prosperity returns, 


iin 
> 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE situation continues uncertain, 
There are evidences that about 9% more 
business is being done than a year ago, 
most of the large jobbing houses agreeing 
that orders from agents on the road are 
good, and that prospects for ‘‘ house” 
trade—which will begin in earnest in 
about ten days—are excellent ; but still in 
some directions the general public senti- 
ment is better than the outlook for the 
future as based upon actual current con- 
ditions. The gold exports, which have 
reduced the surplus gold fund in the 
Treasury to about $70,000,000, and the 
enormous flow of money from the coun- 
try to our banks, which during the last 
week has reached a total of $6,000,000—an 
amount seldom exceeded—are influences 
which hang as a dark cloud over the busi- 
ness world. Exports of $6,000 000 gold per 
week, however, have not troubled Wall 
Street much. As above stated, with refer- 
ence to the commercial world, so in 
finance, the prevailing sentiment is better 
than actual existing conditions ; and the 
grave fears which are entertained for the 
future of the Treasury are but lightly re- 
garded by the rank and file of speculators, 
who, singularly enough, have continued 
to favor the long side of the stock market. 
The decline in the gold reserve, with the 
deficit of $9,529,000 in revenue already 
shown this month, are facts which are 
causing much discussion regarding an- 
other bond issue ; but how and where an- 
other issue would be placed in view of the 
break between the Government and the 
last syndicate are questions that few at- 
tempt to answer. If placed abroad an is- 
sue would have to be made at a net rate 
of interest much above 37% in order to at- 
tract capital which is now going into 
British and French funds ‘at not far 
from a 3% basis. There is stilla feeling in 
some quarters that, altho the prospects 
are certainly poor, Congress may yet do 
something to relieve the situation and 
which will revive confidence ina measure, 
but no check of the outward movement 
of gold is now in sight. The situation as 
respects the gold shipments has been com- 
plicated a little this week by the fact that 
the gold paid to shippers by the New York 
Sub-Treasury has been of poor quality, co 
poor, in fact, that 75% of the coins in one 
bag given toa prominent foreign exchange 
house were abraded more than 3 of 14, 
which takes from them their full legal- 
tender qualities. This poor gold was traced 
carefully by the Treasury Department, 
and was found to have been received from 
Chicago banks in payment for a portion 
of the recent bond issue. It is becoming 
a serious question whether the Treasury 
cannot serve both itself and the business 
interests of the country better by paying 
out gold kars to exporters instead of coin. 
There would be a taving in cost of mint- 
age, and oftentimes gold exporters would 
not be forced to hold exchange at an arti- 
ficially high rate for fear of securing very 
light coin for shipment. For the Treasury 
to pay out light coin to shippers is practi- 
cally to impose a tax upon commerce. 


The increased flow of currency from the 
West, South and East, referred to above, 
as one of the discouraging signs of the 
situation, is amost unusual one for this 
time of the year. Money should now be 
going both East and West to supply the 
requirements of business, and the fact 
that it is still coming in this direction is 
evidence enough that there is stagnation 
still in some trades in the interior, tho the 
bank exchanges and railroad earnings 
seem to show that there is more of a re- 
vival there than here. Almost all the 
money coming from the interior is in the 
form of silver certificates, with a moder- 
ate sprinkling of Treasury notes and legal 
tenders; and the receipt of so much 
silver by the banks operates to further 
complicate the Treasury situation, be- 
caust the banks have no outlet for much 
of this money except to turn it into the 
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Treasury fur customs payments. It is a 
fact not generally understood that the 
New York Sub-Treasury has not paid this 
silver out again in New York, but has 
shipped it at the rate of about $1,000,000 
per day to other offices of the Treasury 
for payment over their counters. But for 
this sagacious management by the New 
York representatives of the Treasury there 
might have been a currency crisis here 
before now, as by general agreement 
silver certificates are never presented at 
the Clearing House in settlement of bal- 
ances. 





Speculation has been quiet and unsatis- 
factory. Stocks advanced a point on the 
average in spite of gold shipments and 
poor railroad earnings, because the room 
traders, who were in control of tbe situa- 
tion, argued that prices had reached a 
level which discounted more bad news 
than had come to light. There was no 
breadth to the market, however, and the 
public interest, which is necessary to 
make an active and satisfactory specula- 
tion. was lacking. London helped the 
advance at the start by moderate pur- 
chases, but later sold quite freely on re- 
ports that the Union Pacific reorganiza- 
tion will impose much heavier burdens 
upon the stockholders of the company than 
were at first expected. The bond market 
was in marked contrast with that for 
stocks, activity and advances resulting 
from a first-class demand for many in- 
vestment issues. The same inactivity of 
speculation was noticed elsewhere that 
was seen at the Stock Exchange. Wheat 
sagged off a cent, influenced by the Gov- 
ernment estimate of a crop of 460,000,000 
bushels, against estimates of 400,000,000 
bushels earlier in the season, Corn de- 
clined 14 cents in the face of the low Gov- 
ernment estimate of yield, while cotton 
and provisions were dulland steady. The 
market for money was very narrow. Al- 
most unlimited amounts of call money 
can be secured at 1%, and but for several 
important loans by the Standard Oil party 
in connection with a deal in gas stocks 
time money would have been without 
feature. The demand is still small, and 
rates of 24 for short and 24@3% for long 
terms are sometimes shaded a little. Com- 
mercial paper is in poor supply, and some 
bankers look for lower rates. Business is 
done at 24@3¢ for best indorsed bills, and 
3@34¢ for best single names. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








Jan. 19. Jan.12. Increase. 
SOUR.  cocveccees $49,522,900 — $459,682,609 $640,000 
BPOGIO. nse-ccnese 77,955,300 7 2,442,600 
Legal tenders... 198,''85,50 2,955,300 
Deposits......s00- 552,302,900 555, 102, 800 6,900, 1U0 
Circulation...... 11,412,100 11,426,500 *14,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


BPCCle. .cccoccocee $77,955,300 
Legal tenders,... 108,085,500 


75,512,700 
105,130,200 


2,442,600 
2,955,300 


136,010,800 = #180,642,900 — $5.397.900 


Total reserve... 
Reserve required 
against dep'ts. 


140,575,725 138,211,950 


“$45,405,075 $41,792,200 $3,672,875 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 


of the last five years was as follows: 


1,725,025 
Surp. reserve., 


January 20th, 1894—Surplus.......sececseees $02,744,450 
January 21st, 1893—Surplus.....c.sec.seesceces 22,429,600 
January 23d, 1892—Surplus........cccceeeeeees 33,002,900 
January 2ith, 189l—Surplus............66 ++ 24,089,775 
January 25th, 189)—Surplus........ errr 15,081,650 


Transactions at the 
the week : 


Clearing House for 


Clearings week ending January 12th... 
Clearings week ending January WWth.... | 513,861,063 19 
Balances week ending January 12th..... 35,048,909 07 
Balances week ending January 19th..... 34,995,334 35 


* Decrease. 


$532,017,491 39 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
foillo.s: 





Bid. Asked. 
_ SEROSEE Cree ORE ee NR ORE ERE CPE 9 ce 
WO ORINUBNON «suis sasesacasaaccceaceacers 3 113% 
My CONDONE: « .ssecrcaeccesesne sae cewisacsxesonal le 113% 
New is, Registe red Pek cand cae eakiasenaraune 154 «116 
PEOOUDOUR csi caekcecckes en tecsueeioseee: 11634 116% 
Currency 6s, 1995......... .-100 = 
Currency fs, 1896..... . . <ehe <> 
So TT. RE 5% 
Currency OG: TEND: cinsvesssece ieiie eRe: wines 108 oe 
Currency ig I <ssewnisa: Sad sme. aenenbeneel il ‘ 
ROMER IM oo roe ica oak cat 105% 
Cherokee, 1897... sececcceeceeeccceee 10% OO 
Cherokee, 1898... .......00ee senacsasssescee 105% 


OFOKES, 1899.......seeceveeeeees seveereeses LOB oe 


TH E 


FOREIGN EXUIia‘G!, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 





DIRE GAPS. cccccce coccccesescee eocccccccccccees 4.88 — 
WABRS 000 coccve. cvccccccccceccce + seeccce covccees 4.89 — 
i vino: ctoccsnccccscsccacencccscced 4.89 —O¢ 
Ss Bev cnbscncudaderenwesedesend 4.8734— 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending January 19th, 1895 : 

America. ..........0. 203 | Southern.............. 165 
Chemical...... .... 4250 | Tradesmen’s... ...... 100 
Corn Exchange..... 280 | 

CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

Sales, Bid. Asked. 











203 200 210 
155% 15236 156 
coe §=—- 01 250 cece 
BPORB WOE cscs ceccccsccceses 23446 232 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 cece 180 
Central National........... 120 120% 12244 
Chase National. ..........2. 225 450 fans 
Chatham........ sees 0 ‘eveee 340 360 
Chemical 5 4,000 4,800 
CLY.rcccceee 435 cove 
Citizens’ ... 137 16u 
Columbia cose 200 eee 
Commerce. .........006 coe 1824 178 185 
Continental. ......cceceeeeee 1S 123% sone 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 280 230 300 
Bats REVEL... cvecscccceccccces 135 140 160 
TASC BldO,cccccccscce ccccce 100 140 165 
Eleventh Ward .......... 275 200 
Pe iaiscececcecascsescusesés 320 
Fifth Avenue.......cscecseee 625 2,010 
First National....... ...... 0 2,500 
First National of S, I...... 119 1k 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... lw 
Fourth National............ 12 185 191 
Gallatin National.... .... Sil 300 
Garneld National..... ..... 400 300 
German American......... 115 116 125 
German Exchange......... 400 116 
GEPMARIB. crccecccesecccecse 350 B00 
QHORRWIER sc ccccces ccoscese 161% 160 
See errr 309 305 330 
Hide & Leather............ bY 110 
Hudson River.............+. 150 150 
Importers’ and Traders 540 510 545 
BEVIOE i ccccicucveccoses cece 140 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
ERATOR vusisvicsess. ecveosevces 116 ll 125 
Lincoln National............ 5624 565 aces 
 inccceccnincideie 185 1854 190 
Market and Fulton......... 210 WS iid 
Mechanics’...... snese, aeesee Ist 180 owes 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 150 140 15 
Merantile.......0..scesseeee 134 16) 18J 
PECPORATD vc 00siscccsccceses 140 132 138 
Merchants’ Exchange ...., 107 llu ieee 
Metropolitan.............+45 6 8 6 
iv cvtevecccccccesce 435 40 466 
MOUNE MOPFPIB......ceccceeee 140 100 
ps || ee $13 . cove 
IN oi cesicsnticcnnes:-seeues 166 Lo 165 
PE as cescccvsccsaneyese 227 . 
New York County.......... 6u5 530 coos 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 10 125 
MIGG, ccrdcesscccvccvcorccccs lal 122 lu 
Nineteenth Ward...... .. 145 10) 
North America ..........+6 145 145 eee 
Oriental ....0.ccceccccccesce 232 220 240 
PaAclhfiC.....ccce cocce cevvece Nie 115 eoce 
Park... 285 280 300 
People’s co 270 cove 290 
PHODIZ...ccccccccccccscccsece 116 115 125 
ROPUDUG.ccccccccce coe cove 155 47 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 169 Mi 
Second National... ..... oo. «= wu 
Seventh National........... 12% 120 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 ee Ww 
BABE. cccccccce s-cccccccccces 315 300 
Southera National.......... 165 164} ve 
State of New York......... 105% 103 108 
Third National.............. 10d 105 coos 
Tradesmen’s..........-.++6 100 ; 120 
Twelfth Ward...........0++ 125 ° 125 
WBIARecccisessccccsscivces os e000 200 eooe 
Union Square....... 195 200 205 
United States National. 175 180 210 
Western National . ee 112% 10 114 


West SIde.......ccecreeceees wm 200 20 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..Edwin O. Quigley, a broker of this 
city, was arrested on the 18th inst. on an 
indictment charging him with the forgery 
of $160,000 worth of bonds of the city -of 
Harrisburg, Penn., and other cities. The 
Mercantile National Bank, of this city, 
had advanced $144,000 on the bonds and 
was responsible for his indictment. Quig- 
ley confessed his guilt and asked to be 
sentenced immediately, 


...-There is now a very great and ac- 
tive speculation on the London stock 
market in the shares of companies operat- 
ing the gold fields in South Africa. It is 
said that a similar excitement has not 
been seen in the London market in a long 
time, if ever. The product of the South 
Africa gold fields, last year, was $5,000,. 
000 greater than the year before, and this 
year the output will be $10,000,000 greater 
than last year. 

..The Pall Mall Gazette, London, of 
the 16th inst., said : 

“The features of the proposed Atch- 
ison reorganization, which it believes will 
probably be adopted by the holders of its 
securities, are that the general mortgage 


INDEPENDENT. 


fo rs holders wi.i receive new fours for 75% 
of their holdings ; for the remainder they 
will receive new incomefours. The interest 
due for 1894 and 1895 on the present fours 
will be funded in new fours, of which $150,- 
000,000 will be issued, and $108,000,000 will 
be used to exchange old securities and for 
the payment of the interest due. Of the 
remaining $42,000,000 a small block will be 
ssued for immediate needs. Part of this 
will take the place of the guaranty fund of 
$9,000,000 and $4,000,000 of other issues. The 
remainder will be issued for improvements. 
The present land mortgage will be replaced 
by 5% preferred stock. ‘‘A’’ bonds will be 
assessed $3 and ‘‘ B’”’ bonds will be assessed 
$2 per bond, and ordinary shares will be 
assessed $12 per share.” 

The Atchison bonds rose 2 to3 points upon 
receipt of the above. 


... J. S. Case, Cashier of the Second 
National Bank of this city, has an able 
and rather ingenious argument in Brad- 
street’s, of January 12th, on how to pro- 
tect our gold from being exported. Mr. 
Case thinks that a bill should be passed 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
cretionary power to impose and collect a 
defensive export duty on all gold shipped 
out of the country, and also providing 
that all customs duties should be paid in 
gold coin. Mr. Case, we think, does not 
go to the root of the matter. The only 
way in which the Bank of England can 
protect its gold is by raising the rate of 
discount. If Great Britain were a debtor 
country, like our own, the Bank of Eng- 
land would have to pay out all its gold, as 
we are doing, if demanded. The United 
States is in the same position as a borrower 
from the Second National Bank, + If any 
obstacle is put in the way of the collection 
of the debt, the debtor loses credit at the 
bank and cannot borrow further. In the 
end every attempt to resist a fair demand 
increases the cost of money to the bor- 
rower. In our case the only proper 
method of stopping the drain upon the 
Treasury is by restoring confidence, so 
that foreign lenders will no longer de- 
mand their money. 


...-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 


$2,000 State of Tenn. 3% settlement........... 8344 
$11,000 Consolidation Coal Co. 6%..... ~ewaaaiee 102 
$6,000 city of Mobile, Ala., funded 4%,........ 90% 


$3,000 city of Brooklyn 6% Per. Water Loan. 10834 
$1,000 city of Brooklyn 6% Per. Water Loan 

asin cic cdncateccivccwcenncate ne re lil 
$10,000 city of New York 6% cons. stock..... 1174 
$1,000 city of Jersey City, N. J., 7% water 


$1,000 city of Cincinnati 7% Water Works...10154 
$3,000 city of Detroit 7%* Water Works.12754@1204 


$6,000 Oregon Imp. Co. first 6%.............00008 97 
$3,000 C., M. and & St. P. first 5%............ 110% 
$8,000 C., M., and St. P. G6 Ter...cccccccccccces 109 
$4,000 Erie and Pittsburg 7% cons.............. 109 
$11,000 N. Y., C. and St. Louis first 4%....... 108% 
$3,000 P. and R. 6% improvement............ 104% 
$7,000 R., W. and O. first cons. 5%..........65 118% 
$5,000 Vicksburg and Meridian first 6%....... 97% 
SERIO O., Bu. GRl QuGbviicisccevccsvccecscccsse 100% 
$3,000 E. T., V. and G. Cons. 5%..........seeees 108% 
$4,000 N. Y. and N. E. first 7%.......csccccccceee 118 
$5,000 Cent. Rd. of New Jersey 5%............ 112% 
$4,000 Memphis and Charleston Cons. first 
Das cir cctinidiidisevaneducemummun uteienned 9854 
$5,000 Mahoning Coal Rd. Co. first 5%........ 116% 
$2,000 Nashville, Chatt. and St. L. 8%........ 121% 
$4,000 Nashville, Chatt. and St. L. first 6%..... 108 
CE O00 Tee TRAN Thioive cc sicciscaveccssveccossss 13544 
$3,000 Texas and Pacific first 5%............... 8614 
$3,000 Texas and Pacific 6% cons.............. 110% 
$3,000 St. Joseph and Grand Island first 6%.. .5854 
CAG ile: 8c Co GUE Bis Bie i vieccccncvcdcsaseces 10854 
$6,000 West Shore first 4% .............. 0000 104% 
$7,000 Cin., Ind., St. L. and C. first 4%......... 95% 
$30,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. one. 
1 ane New York Law Institute...000000000° “15 
lshare Whiting Manufacturing Co ...........§ 20) 
10 shares Consolidated Gas Co...............+ as 


30 shares Home Insurance Co................+. 
80 shares New Orleans Canal & B’king Co. BT 
25 a See & Wickford Rd. & Steam: 
ME CO... cccccccccccsccccccres 
2 shares P., Ft. W. ‘and C. 
1,000 Evansville, T. H. an 
,000 Leh 





64... 105% 
& Wiikesbarre ( G Ly re 0. 7%.... 107% 


‘shares Waleases Ecc ccccenceses “— 
$2, 06 ee Te ere 5 
$4, 00 aaa and Ind. peaene. Wisescces 983 
$10,000 St. Paul Gas Light Co. 5%..... ........ ( 


8554 
161 teen — & Dantes Co., of Water- 


Rasieed-e ) segs chedeeanesesereee 105 
2 shares ey. » "Lite Ins. & Trust Co........0000- % 
10 shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Room, lim...... oe | 
75 shares Towle & Spreter Co...........++- + BA, 
DIVIDENDS, 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 32, 
pas able on demand. 

The Continenfal Insurance paren Ad of 
46 Cedar Street, this city, of which 
Moore is President and Cyrus Peck is 
Treasurer, is one of the oldest and most 
successful insurance companies in this 
country, and has ey declared a semian- 
nual —_— of 7 70-100%, payable on de- 
mand, 





(121) $1 


} 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” ~ 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company ‘offers its 54s Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


Gnited Stxtes 
Alortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL - = «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - «= = 760,000 


fillows interest on deposits. 
Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 

George W. Yong, President. 
Luther Kountze, V.?res, “James Timpson,2d V.Preg, 
anther tee ‘Treas, W ag P. Elliott, Sec’y. 
win iuittams, Ass't Se & Treas. 


EK COMM’ 
Charles D. Dintey. Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles RK. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard . nek Curay. 

DIRECTORS, 

muel D Babcoc 
William Baboock, 3. Frisco, Chariton ° T. Lewis, 


1 D. Dick 
Ger ee ickey, Jr, pete Ra ectent, 


am P, Dixon, 
Richard A, McCurdy, 


Robert. Granniss, 
heo, A. Havemeyer, Rabest pognent o 
dwin Packard 


Charles R. Henderson 

James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richarda, 
Gardiner G. Hubb: bard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson. 


Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, George W. Young. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President j STU YVES- 
NT FISH, Vice President; KDWARKD E. POOR 
Vice, President; GEO. 8. HIc ‘KOK, at EDW 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t G 4.3. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 











eilens & Kansas cit yea Commission sion Co. 
KANSAS CI 
High-claas lone and short iovideetiomn Write us, 





Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how; sent frée. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk St., 


Boston, Mens. 
_Please mention THE INDEPENDENT, 


A BARCAIN. 


37 Acres, 7) acres in timber, 100 acres bottom land, 
well watered ; house li rooms; barn, stable and other out- 
——-. Near Richmond, Va, Terms hberal, Write for 

tree catalogue. K.B.Chaflir & Co. Ric hiuond,Va. 


and Trust Companies are 
er principal buyers of Mumte 
cipal Warrants drawing 8 
per Bs, +» because no be ood 
conservative investment pays so well. We ma 
aspecialty of Warrauts. Write for details ane 


increase your income safely. 
WASHINGTON IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Bankers, 31 Equitable Bidg., BOSTON, 


ANNUIT BONDS — a fixed income 

during life. SECURITY 

SOLU Banishing care, they prolong life. 
Prey doulte + Ml. ome of elderly persons,and on jot 

lives are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 


(stating date of birth) &. G. Carpenter, 256 B’way, N.Y. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 





THE M/IDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.... $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Gompeny of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking lepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DULUTH. 


“Ihave recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lhave studied the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events, I have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curred in the opiniot. that itis to have an early and 
immense development.’—The late GronGge W. 
CHILDS. } 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Dulath, Minn. 


Und Slales rast Company 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres, GEONGE BLIss, Vice-Pres, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES S, SMITH, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |WM. D. SLOANE, 
GEOR GE BLIss, GuUsTAV HH, SCHWA 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, WRANK LYMAN, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, GEOHGE F, VIETOR 
EPWARD COOPER, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bldg... lown Falls, Ia. 


6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 2) years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS. C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


SAMUEL SLUAN, 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 








DIVIDENDS. 


Farragut Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 Broadway. 
NEw York, Jan. 15th, 1895, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand. 





SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 


ome E MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

ROAD COMPANY. 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, } 
i New York, December 20th, 1894. "5 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day declared a dividend of ’WO PER CENT. upon 
its Capital Stock, payable on Friday, the Ist day of 
February next, at this office. The transfer books 
will be closed at noon on Saturday, the 29th day of 
December, and will be re-opened on the morning of 
Monday, the 4th day of February next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


“EIGHTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (344) PER CENT. is payable 
on demand at the office of the Company, 
No, 34 Pine Street. 


CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
NEw YORK, January 10th, 18%. 





RAIL- 


THE 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our thanks are due to maffy of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

.We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month........$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months.....| 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 100! One year........--. 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SUDSCTIDET.......seeeeeee08 $5 OO 
One year each to two subscribers.......---. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+ 7 00 
Three subscribers one year. each.... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........eeee00. 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each..... & 50) 
Five years to one subscriber........- . 1000 
Five subscribers one year each..,........... 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies W cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*“¢*TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_re- 
quest to that effect. 








> 
Pond’s Extract, for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Burns and all Inflammation, Its wonderful curative 
influence is long maintained. Genuine only in bot- 
tles with Bulf wrappers.—Adr,. 

— o> 


NEW RAILROAD DEPARTURE, 


Tne Atlantic Coast Line has issued a new 
style of railroad folder which, instead of show- 
ing the stations, as usual, with columns of fig- 
ures opposite, gives a map of sleeping-car routes 
for each train, showing in red the through line, 
with time entered at each station, and in black 
the principal points off the main line. This is 
a unique arrangement by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, which will doubtless be of advantage to 


the traveling public. 
nc Q q 
{O 


0) 
( onstable AI Co 


LINENS. 
Housekeeping Goods. 


Flannels, Quilts, Blankets. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH DAMASKS, 


Table Linen, Napkins, 


LUNCH SETS. 


4-4 LINENS, 
SHEETINGS. 


Pillow Case Linens, 
Towels and Towellings. 


Sroadvoay L 19th a 


NEW YORK. 

















ae TRAVEL. __ 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


Parties will leave New York in February 
for Two Grand Tours, including visits to St. Au- 
zustine, the Ocklawaha and St. John’s Rivers, Pa- 
atka, Ormond, Tampa, Punta Gorda, Winter Park, 
Rockledge, Lake Worth, and other Popular Resorts, 

The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the “Olivette” or its mate, of the Plant Steamship 
Line, and spend One Week in Havana, 

Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the 
rail journeys. 

The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return North with 
any one of Four Parties having Special Es- 
cort, oron Any Regular Train until May 3lst. 


Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Washington. 


Railroad avd Steamship Tickets to all 
points. 


t#~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Mth St., Lincoln Bldg.. Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 





20 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, 


INDEPENDENT. 


MornIinG, noon and night the fast trains of 
the New York Central leave Grand Central 
Station, center of the city, for Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and the West.— Adv. 





DELIGHTFUL TOURS TO FLORIDA 
AND CUB 
Two more attractive tours to Florida have 
been arranged for by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb. Parties will feave New York in February 
for a grand round of travel, which includes 
visits to St. Augustine, Tampa, Lake Worth, 
Ormond, Rockledge, Punta Gorda, Winter 
Park, and other resorts. Trips up the romantic 
St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers will be an in- 
teresting feature. The parties are to make the 
qomeney to Florida in special Pullman vesti- 
uled trains with dining vars. The tickets are 
to be good coming North on any regular train 
until May 3lst. In connection with these tours 
yarties will also visit the fascinating city of 
lavana, Cuba, where a full week isto be passed. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, will send a descriptive book 
to any address. 


2 


THE entire main line of the New York Cen- 
tral, from New York to Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, is protected by the most perfect system of 








block signals in the world .—Adv. 


January 24, 1895. 


THE Empire State Express—New York Cen- 
tral’s fastest train in the world—is a striking 
example of railway progress in the nineteenth 
century, and is only one of twelve great through _ 
trains that leave Grand Central Station each 
day—practically a train every bour.—Adv. 


2 





> 


It is a very bright and happy idea of the 
Arnold Print Works to bring out the best and 
most popnlar of Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies” 
handsomely printed on handkerchiefs. There 
are six handkerchiefs in the set, of the finest 

uality of Jawn, with thirty-seven *“ Brownie” 
ficures very artistically arranged on them, in 
fast and delicate colorings. The children will 
be delighted with them, and they are so pleas- 
ing that the older people will greatly enjoy see- 


*ing the little ones have them around. An at- 


tractive advertisement, on page 29, tells all 
about them. 


» 
o> 


A copy of the “Illustrated Catalogue,” New 
York Central’s books and etchings, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address in the world, on 





receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 


Station, New York.—Adv. 





Special Values 


LADIES’ 
OVER GARMENTS. 


500 LADIES’ JACKETS in 
French Beaver, Chinchilla, 
Cheviot and Covert Cloth, Me- 
dium and Long shapes, Half 
Silk Lined, 


4.98 ana 6.75 


Regular Prices 12.75 and 18.50 


DOUBLE CAPES of fine Silk 
Seal Plush, Trimmed with 
American Sable Lined with 
heavy Satin, Full Circular 


shapes, 
: 1 0. Za 5 9 


Regular Price 17.98 


CIRCULAR CAPES of 
French Seal Fur, Medium and 
Long shapes, Lined through- 
out with Satin, 


7.98 and 11.98 


Regular Prices 15.50 and 19.75 


LADIES’ DRESS SKIRTS, 
Cheviots, Serges and Crepons, 
cut extremely full and lined 
throughout, 


O'NEILL'S, 


6th Avenue 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


25,000 Yards 


ackDress Goods, 


this season’s importation, 


At Less Than Cost of Manufacture. 


——_—— 


SURAH TWILL, 


All Wool, 46 inches wide, 
Cc. 
39 yd.; worth 75c. 
FRENCH CREPON, 


45 inches wide, 


Cc. 
89 yd.; worth 1.49 
FANCY CHEVIOTS, 


All Wool, 54 inches wide, 


c. 
79 yd.; worth 1.25 


EXTRA HEAVY HENRI- 
ETTAS, 


All Wool, Satin finish, 45 inches wide, 


A9* and 58° yd; 


worth 90c. and 1.10 


STORM SERGE, 


All woel, 50 inches wide, 


. 
AS yd., worth 75c. 


JACQUARD SUITINGS, 


All Wool, 


3 9” and 5 Pas 


worth 75c. and 89c. 


100 PIECES 
FrenchCrepons 


Latest Designs, 








2-98 w 14.75 


) 98° to 2.45 yd. 





Ww 





January 24, 1895. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors toA. T. STEWART &CO., 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH ANDAOTHSTS., 
NEW YORK. 


Silks ; 


at the lowest prices for the 
highest standard goods, with 
the advantage of inspection in 
the best-lighted silk depart- 
ment in the world. 


This week 
6,000 yds., 20 in. WASH SILKS 


and Crépes, striped woven ca ) 1 cts. 
ors, 39 ct. qualities, 

8,000 yds, new printed JAP { 
SILKS—all new designs—beau- Cc S, 
tiful goods; were 85 cts. and 
1.00. 

'‘ 

2,700 yds. BLACK SATIN i cts 

CHESSE and Peau de ated 9 5 _ 


never less than 1.50. 





45 in. BLACK SILK —) 25 
DINES, Brocades and Stripes. ' 1 
@ 


The quality is 3.50. 
200 pieces latest PARIS IDEAS } 


in 27 in. Crape, Cripe Gauf- | cls. 
fres. Every new, scarce shade. | 


1.00 quality. 





We display daily new and ex- 
clusive Silk Novelties, arriving 
by every steamer, and at the 
very lowest prices, for equal 
grades, in this country. 





Great Advantages in 
Dress Goods, 


We have arranged and re-marked 
about 150 lines of low and medium 
price Dress Goods, giving our custom- 
ers the full benefit of the reduction 
made possible by the New Tariff. 

All-wool Albatross, 25 cents per 
yard; neat Checked Woolens, in all 
the favorite mixtures, 25 cents per 
yard; Pretty Silk and Wool Mixtures, 
45 cents per yard. 

English Storm Serge, 50 cents per 
yard; a line of Curly Cheviot; 54 
inches wide, 75 cents per yard; great 
value. 

0.: Special Tables: A collection of 
valuable goods from the main floor, 
in lengths suitable for School Dresses. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





THE INNER LIFE 
F 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


Ww 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while puinting the cele- 
brated pictere of * The First Reading of the Emanci- 

ation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 

ent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincolt 

THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
Sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictvre, “* The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proci.: mation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed 11. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpatd at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

be vook,“* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
Tettuiea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New Vork City. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Jnsurance. 


THE PROFIT-SHARING BASIS. 


THE reform plans of Mr. F.C. Moore, 
President of the Continental Fire, have 
encountered criticism and some ridicule, 
but that he is a busy man and thoughtful 
about reforms none can deny. A pam- 
phiet of his is before us in which, by the 
catechetical form, he deals with the objec- 
tions raised, at one or another time, by 
underwriters, to a proposition by no 
means new: that the compensation of 
agents ought to be placed upon a profit- 
sharing basis, Premising that theannual 
destruction by fire in this country is un- 
derestimated at $150,900,000, of which 60 
per cent. or $90,000,000 may be reasonably 
regarded as from preventible causes, he 
points out that while agents could do 
much to lessen fire waste, by preventing 
over-insurance, by inspection of buildings 
during construction and watching and 
checking the multiform careless practices 
of occupants, agents could do this if they 
had a motive, instead of being, as at pres- 
ent, concerned only in insuring all they 
can and not interested in results. It is ob- 
vious that a risk which makes a claim is a 
loss to the company and for the company’s 
sake would better never have been writ- 
ten, also that a loss apon one risk eats up 
the premium on a number of other risks 
which do not burn ; success thus depends 
solely upon quality of business (measured 
by burning or not burning), and yet the 
agents are at present paid by astraight 
15 per cent. commission on the premiums 
written by them, irrespective of whether 
the company makes any profit, or whether 
it reaps only loss, by the business they do. 
Mr. Moore would substitute a 10 per cent. 
flat commission, and 15 per cent. upon the 
profits of the agency. These profits, in 
case of each agency, would be ascertained 
by ‘‘deducting from the net premiums 
written and remitted to the company the 
amount of losses incurred on risks now in 
force on the books of the company at this 
agency and on all risks hereafter written 
by the agent, together with all agency ex- 
penses, including State and local taxes and 
licenses.” In case of termination of the 
agency, for any reason, during the year, 
the agent would not get his contingent, 
but would get in lieu of it an additional 5 
per cent. Under this plan, the agent who 
escapes loss altogether would get about 
22 p-r cent.; if his losses came to 50 per 
cent. of his premiums he would get about 
16 per cent.; if his business resulted in loss 
he would have no contingent and must 
content himself with the straight 10 per 
cent. and with resolving to try harder to 
avoid loss hereafter. 

As apparently the most serious objec- 
tion, the question is raised whether an 
agent, representing a number of compa- 
nies, if he incurred a loss early inthe year 
for one of them, would not be tempted to 
put his business with the others during 
the rest of the year, because from them he 
would have a chance for the profit com- 
maission which was already hopelessly gone 
as to the one. Undoubtedly he would 
have such temptation and might yield to 
it; yet this is not a decided objec:ion to 
the plan, for several reasons. First, it is 
not a question of a single agency but of 
average among hundreds. If half of a 
company’s agenis should be in this posi- 
tion, as many other agents might be 
favoring it at the expense of other compa- 
nies for precisely the same reason, and 
thus the matter would balance itself. But 
in pragtice—as shown by a table of results 
—175 per cent. of agents do not lose at all, 
and only 14 per cent. lose enough to for- 
feit their contingent ; moreover, the mis- 
fortune of the 14 per cent. is not all in 
January but strings all along through the 
year. 

From the company’s side it is asked, 
Does not the success of a contingent com- 
mission depend upon there being flat- 
commission companies in the same agency 
to carry the poor risks? On the contrary, 
the “contingent” companies would be 
greatly benefited if all companies were on 
that plan; for a “flat” company (whose 
agent is presumably less particular) may 
take risks in the same building as the 
‘+ contingent” (or in an adjacent one), the 





practical effect being that the latter has 
its hazard largely increased by ‘“ ex- 
posure,” hightened by over-insurance, and 
thus suffers™loss, or else must save itself 
by canceling risks in themselves desirable. 
One agent alone cannot do much; allyor 
a majority, of agents ina town can do a 
great deal. Suppose a majority of the 
agents in Fargo bad acted together in the 
case of the citizen whose accumulation of 
yard rubbish started the fire which burned 
that city, how much would the companies 
have saved in that one instance ? 

As to what would become of the bad 
risks, those which could not be made in- 
surable by improvements, under a dis- 
criminating tariff, would be left to take 
care of themselves after agents, working 
for their contingent, became more par.ic- 
ular about quality. 

Would not an insurance agent, it is 
asked, when considering a _ high-rated 
special hazard, be tempted to make sure 
of the 10 per cent. and run his chances 
of endangering his contingent? If the 
premium on the special were relatively 
large enough, he might be, especially early 
in the year; but how would he view the 
case under asure 15 per cent, as now? 
And if he would be likely, in a bad town 
of frame construction, to consider a con- 
tingent hopeless and act accordingly, he 
would certainly be quite as reckless on the 
straight plan; the worse the town the 
more need to thus make the ageats care- 
ful. And suppose that 75 per cent. of all 
agents should find themselves on the 1st 
of Ociober (as the table referred to indi- 
cates they probably would), with a con- 
tingent 15 per cent. on the year’s pre- 
miums coming to themif, having thus far 
escaped loss, they got through the other 
quarter without it, would there not be a 
general inspection and a good muapy ap- 
propriate cancellations? 

Take the matter of cancellations, which 
are now very few so far as action by the 
agents affects them. How can this be 
otherwise, since not only is the agent not 
compensated for any time and labor he 
expends upon inspection, but he inspects 
and causes cancellation at his own ex- 
pense, the rule being that when risks are 
cancelled he must refund commission on 
the premium returned? Of course this is 
on the theory that it is not justtopay him 
on @ poor risk which he ought not to have 
taken, but suppose the risk has deterio- 
rated since he took it and he finds that the 
habits or circumstances of the party make 
him undesirable? With the demand for re- 
fund of commission before him, he will 
think he cannot afford to intervene; with 
thought of a contingent in his mind, the 
refund will be a minor consideration. 

A careful analysis of the Continental’s 
business for ten years gives the following 
summary, the percentages for the separate 
years showing a remarkable uniformity 
and not varying materially from those 
averaged for the term: 
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Agencies losing nothing! 74.2 | 42.5 | 
Agencies losing 10 to 25) | 
per cent. of premiums.) 5.5 | 15.2 | 4.9 
Agencies losing 25 to 50) | 
per cent. of premiums.) 3.8 | 15.1 | 11,2 
Agencies losing 50 to 80 | 
percent. of premiums.| 2.8 | 9.7 | 12.4 
Agencies losing 80 to 100 | | 
per cent. of premiums.) 13.7 17.5 | 


71.5 
/ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Thus 74.2 per cent. of the agents col- 
lected 42.5 per cent. of the premiums and 
lost nothing: at the other extreme, 13.7 
per cent. of the agents collected 17.5 per 
cent. of total premiums, and lost 71.5 per 
cent. of the total losses. 

A business—says Mr. Moore in conclu- 
sion—which depends upon quality rather 
than quantity must pay by quality rather 
than quantity. If continuous service 
through the year is expected, it will not 
be had by paying the whole year’s wages 
in advance, as is now done. Part of the 
pay should he by quantity, so that the 
agent’s income will go up or down accord- 
ing as he works; part should be by qual- 
ity, so that his income will go up or down 
according as he works intelligently and 
carefully. Agents must oversee and gov- 
ern themselves, and this they will never 
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do until their interest is to do it. They 
are overseers now, but they must be made 
partners with the companies by being con- 
cerned in the profits instead of exclusively 
in the premiums. 

Havirg advocated this profit sharing 
basis of compensation, in life as well as in 
fire insurance, for many yeurs, we tuke 
pleasure in indorsing Mr. Moore. 

THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 

ACCIDENT. 


THE meeting of policy holders of this 
society on Friday last, aa per call, was 
too disorderly to enable any other state- 
ment to be positively made about it. One 
man, in a wearisomely diffusive manner, 
declared his confidence that the officers 
would do nothing wrong, but he wanted 
to know how the members are to be affect- 
ed by the proposed reorganization ; 
whether there is to be a guaranty of no 
increase in rates, and what is to be done 
with the surplus. To this last question a 
voice, presumably that of the chairman, 
replied that it would be used to discharge 
‘our obligations ”; but at the question of 
what obligations the voice was express- 
ively silent. The objector moved—a pre- 
vious motion for the appointment of cer- 
tain members as a commilitee to consider 
details of the reorganization being be- 
fore the meeting—to adjourn the matter 
till the regular meeting, when the officers 
might probably be prepared to supply all 
information, At about this stage the 
speaker was howled down, altho he pro- 
jected his voice several times more above 
the hubbub, Another pointedly and 
plaintively besought leave to put just one 
question, and when told that he could do 
so afterward, he said he was put off in the 
same manner at a previous meeting and 
he wanted his answer now. He did not 
get it, however, for the meeting speedily 
resolved itself into a test of lung power, 
everybody talking at once and courtesy— 
together with order and fair play—having 
engagements elsewhere. The motion to 
adjourn was put and declared lost, and 
the motion to appoint the committee was 
next put. It received aloud and appar- 
ently unanimous shout of ‘‘ ay”; but the 
‘‘no” was nearly as loud and unanimous, 
the same persons evidently voting both 
ways. Arising vote was not called for, 
as the meeting had been on its feet 
throughou', in the absence of chairs, nor 
was uny attempt made to obtain a de- 
cisive vote. 

During the day, an injunction against 
the proposed reorganization was obtained 
by an objecting member. Since the call 
for the meeting was issued, the secretary, 
the superintendent of agents, and the 
agents in the largest cities, have been 
captured by the Travelers’. Present indi- 
cations are that the society is practically 
moribund, if not yet formally dead; for 
if the reorganization scheme is nominally 
carried out, leaving (possibly) the Invest- 
ment company in control, the remainder 
will be rather a barren one for that com- 
pany, for the members whom the depart- 
ing officers do not succeed in delivering 
over to the Travelers’ will be very likely 
to lapse. 

The transformation ecene I|coks like a 
breaking up, leaving behind some useful 
experience and a very obvious moral. 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ELSEWHERE will be found the fiftieth an- 

nual statement of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, of the City of New York, 
for the year ending December 31st, 1894, 
The accession to the Presidency three years 
ago of John A. McCall, may have been said 
to have been the infusion of new blood in 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
New blood is a good thing, but it isn’t of 
very much account unless it is of the right 
sort. Fortunately in this case the new 
blood is of the highest quality and particu- 
larly adapted to the matter in hand. 

The fiftieth annual report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company has been 
sent to us in full detail as made to the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York. Itis anew departure and an excel- 
lent one. It contains the official certifica- 
tion of the valuation of the policies ona 
four per cent. basis by the Superintendent 
of lnsurance. The deposits of the company 
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in the various States and countries as of 
December 3ist, 1894, are given in detail. 
Every individual item of the business of 1894 
as required by the law of the State of New 
York is given in full detail. Attached are 
schedules from the Auditor’s Department, 
giving a brief description of all of the real 
estate owned by the company, with the 
book values free of all liens and encum- 
brances, also of all the bonds and mortgages 
owned by the company with the amount of 
principal unpaid, the company’s valuation 
of the mortgaged premises, the amount of 
fire insurance policies held as collateral and 
location, also statement from the Treasury 
Department, giving a full list and account 
of ali bonds, stocksand securities absolute- 
ly owned by the company with their par, 
book and market values. This statement 
issuch an excellent exposition of the de- 
sirable securitiesin which a corporation 
having millions and millions of dollars 
makes its investments that it would, we 
think, be of great interest to all financiers, 
There is also a statement giving an account 
of the stocks and bonds hypothecated to 
the company as security for loans; and, 
lastly, there is a statement from the Actu 
ary Department showing all the unpaid 
death losses and matured endowmenteg 
outstanding against the company Decem- 
ber Bist. 

During the year the assets of the company 
have been increased over $12,000,000. Its 
ain in surplus during the year was over 

600,000, its total surplus now standing at 
$20,250,000. The company paid policy hold- 
ers for all purposes during the year 815, 
665,003.06; of this sum $1,681,754.70 was in 
dividends. The company holds for the 
benefit of its policy holders no less asum 
than $162,000,000. This statement of the 
New York Life is certainly one of the most 
remarkable financial showings we haveever 
seen, Weare very glad to hear that Presi- 
dent McCall, whom our readers kuow has 
taken a decided stand in reform in many 
things pertaining to life insurance, an- 
pounces that there will be the utmost econ- 
omy in the management of the business in- 
trusted to himself and his associates. Mr. 
McCall can certainly rest upon his laurels 
so far as bigness or any other extraneous 
instance of the life insurance business is 
concerned, and can achieve for himself 
greater renown that can come to a man in 
almost any other position in the business 
by steadily maintaining the high standin 
set by him for the conduct of the Néw Yor 
Life Insurance Company. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


It gives us a great deal of steele to re- 
fer to the annual statement of the Spring 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
the largest insurance company in Massa- 
chusetts. The company was incorporated 
in 1849 under a perpetual charter, and has 
steadily maintained a foremost position 
among other fire insurance companies of 
New England, and this is saying much, as 
the New England companies, generally 
speaking, are of the very best class. The 
company is to be congratulated upon its 
successful business during the past year. 
It bas increased its net surplus about $150,- 
000, it now standing at $512,710 44. The 
capital stock of the company is $1,500,000, 
and its total assets $3,581,151.86. The 
Springfield and Marine 1s a good enough 
company for any one. Its methods are 

“om and it is a pleasure to deal with it. 

us officers are excellent underwriters. A. 
J. Wright is President,and Sanford J. Hall 
is Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN PLATE GLASS COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

OUR readers will be surprised to know 
that there has been a plate glass insurance 
company in business as long as the Metro- 
politan, namely, twerity one years. This 
form of insurance has been of very great 
benefit to the parties in interest, and its 
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value has been appreciated, as can be seen 
from the fact that the Metropolitan’s first 
year’s premiums only amounted to $18,000, 
while for 1894 they were $255,612. The Pres- 
ident’s report to the Board of Directors is a 
HR gor apoenene wile te ae y 
deal of matter that shows a wide knowl- 
edge of affairs, and particularly as applied 
to plate glass insurance. The directors of 
the company are some of the best financiers 
in the country. Henry Harteau is President, 
and Eugene H. Winslow is Secretary. 


INDE 


WILLIAMSBURGH CICY FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


It always gives us pleasure to say a word 
for and to call the attention of our readers 
to the statement of the ‘‘old Williams- 
burgh City.’’ We print elsewhere the forty- 
second annual statement, which will well 
repay reading. Its capital is $250,000, its 
assets, $1,495,536 54, its net surplus, $632,- 
79424." The book value of its stock on the 
first of January was $353.11. The company 
pays ten per cent. semiannually. It is good 
stock to own, aud itis a good company to 
insure with. Marshall S. Driggs is Presi- 
dent. 


THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE Phenix is one of the excellent com- 
panies of New York State, of which there 
are many. It began business in 1653. It 
has a capital stock of $1,000,000. Although 
the past year has been a trying one for fire 
insurance underwriters, the Phenix, owing 
to its excellent management, is able to 
show a handsome surplus as compared with 


last year, namely, $406,35958, which is 
$245,000 increase. The assets ‘amount to 
$5,350,275.93. The company reports this 
year, among its assets, about $480,000 less 
due for premiums in course of collection. 
George P. Sheldon is President, Charles C. 
Little is Secretary. 








Willzmsburgh Giy 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED MARCH 23, 1853. 


Forty-Second Annual Statement, 
JANUARY 1, 1895. 


° 
CAPITAL $250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, 
and all other Liabilities 


REED WP ER EIT 00050 sncccenewne coe. cosese 


Unpaid Losses 
612,742 30 
632,794 24 

ny 495, a6 i“ 

ASSETS. 

Real Estate 

Loaned on Bonds and Mortgages 

A SURE oes scbhobusvenseneses’ ana 5 

Loans on Stocks 

Cash in Banks and Offices............... .. 

Premiums in course of Collection 

Interest Accrued 

Rents Accrued 

Other Items 


$629,000 00 
334,550 00 
424,527 5U 

5,600 00 
21,125 12 
65,656 74 

7.260 93 

5,780 07 

2,056 18 

$1,495,536 54 


Book Value of Stock Jan. 1, 1895, 353,11 


Seventy-seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 
BROOKLYN, January 11, 1895. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. has this day been 
declared payable on demand. 

MARSHALL 8. DRIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 
W. H. Brown, Assistant Secretary. 
JESSE WATSON, General Agent. 





PHENIX ei 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1895. 


Cash in Banks and Office 


United States Bonds, New York City Bonds, 
Bank, Railroad and other Stock and Bonds, ! 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Premiums in course of collection (Net) 
Real Estate (Market Value) 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


Net Surplus 


$522,354 57 
3,782,345 00 
126,050 00 
15,205 88 


505,320 48 
399.000 | 00 


$5,350,275 93 


$1,000.000 00 
3,627,392 90 
316,523 45 


406,369 58 
$5,350,275 93 


‘Market Value.. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET. 


PENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


NeW York Lille Lnsnral 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3is Sist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned 

Bonds and ‘e— first liens. ; ; 

Real Estate 

Net Premiums in course ‘of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 
$14,000,000) : ; 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 

Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in L ia- 
bilities, $8,500,000) ; 

Interest and Rents accrued 

Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, 8750, 157, 00) 


January 24, 


$10,705,308 67 
26,349,724 84 
14,675,478 98 


5,571,397 74 
5,492,422 69 


4,231,852 98 
1,405,663 08 
579,922 00 


#$162.011,770 93 





Total Assets. . ‘ % ° ° 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by ned in 1894 

Premiums Paid in Advance. ; ; 

Unpaid Dividends not claimed : 

Policy Trust Funds payable in fnstalments , : 
Total Liabilities. e ° ° 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders — Certificate 

New York State Insurance Department) 


Total. . ° ° 
INCOME—1(894. 


New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) 

Renewal Premiums. 

Tuterest, Rents, etc. ; £ ; : ‘ ; 
Total Income. ° . . ° ° 


DISBURSEMENTS-— 1894. 





$138,620,188 00 
. 1,000,000 00 
1,550,382 62 
200,000 00 
157,415 68 
147,437 07 
; 87,039 83 
$141, 762,463 20 





20,249,307 73 


$162,011,770 93 





$7,149,016 42 

22,262,369 90 

7,071,927 21 

“RBG, 483.313 53 





$8,228,608 51 
1,418,082 88 
6,018,311 67 


Death-Claims 

Endowments . g ‘ 

Dividends and other payments to Policy abdern 

All other a Taxes, Salaries, Medical Hoes and 

Advertising ; 
Total Disbursements 
Excess of Income 2,343,883 97 
Total e $: 36, rk 313 63 


(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


8,474,426 50 
#24, ae 29 56 





Policies. 
93.097 
11,773 


Amount. 
Applied for in 1804 $23 1,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. 3Ist 1 31,778,474 

Issued $1,324 200,086,248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 


end of Eadowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies, 
277,600 
253,876 

~ 28,724 


Amount. 
$812,294, 160 
_779,156,678 

$34, 137,482 


In Force December 31st, 1894 
In Force December 31st 1893, 
Guin in 1804 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State, 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said dist day of December, 1894, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


1 further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December &lst, 1894, flled in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620, 188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOFP, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


JAMES F. PIERCE, 


OFFICERS. Superintendent ef Insurance. 
President. FAP N. GIBBS 
ayt “4 President. mus rH Ss J 
e President. iH INTINGTON 
ERKINS. 34 vice President. ERR Me 


Actuary. J 
‘Secretary. ». P. KING Gs LEY. 


Treasurer. 
--..Comptroller. 
rdical | irector. 
ler. 

. uditor. 

. Sapte, of Keonclos, 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | HENRY C. MoRTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
Gi IE euiccchsncnscnsnevsereecnpecensancell Banker: | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON President. 
WILLIAM A. BooTH .Ex-President 3d National Bank, | DAVID NEVINS......... ........c0c0.000e- Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY...........000000 seees Capitalist. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. GEOKGE W. PERKINS.... ... . 3d Vice President, 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U. 8S. Treasury. EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres Continental Nat’l B’k. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS. ...... .. Treasurer of Company- HIRAM R.STEELE......... Attorney at Law. 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. OSCAR S. STRAUS China Ware. 
Wo. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank. 
WALTER H. LEwIs.....Lewis Bros, & Co., Dry Goods HENRY TUCK Vice President. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 


would like to have a specimen copy of the 
Paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
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PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


Business men are notalways alive tothe 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure ‘‘ mer- 
chandise,” ships and buildings, and that, 
therefore, it often appears that many suc- 
cessful firms, while depending largely upon 
the name, tact and individual effort of an 
associate, leave uninsured his actual busi- 
ness value. 
Adaptation of the systems of insurance 
to meet most of the requirements of life 
has received earnest attention, and one at 
least of the methods devised for the protec- 
tion of business interests has proved the 
most popular and valuable of many plans 
for providing security andindemnity. It 
is called ‘* joint life,” or ‘‘ partnership in- 
surance,” and it enables two or more asso- 
ciates of different ages to insure their lives 
for the benefit of the survivor or survivors. 
It is unnecessary to state here that no 
partnership can exist in which the possi- 
bility of death coming to one or more of 
the partners must not be considered, and 
the fell destroyer’s victim is often the head 
and front and brains of the house. The 
loss in itself of the man is usually a severe 
one, but the withdrawal of his capital from 
the firm often renders it necessary to wind 
up the business to the great pecuniary dis- 
vantage of the living members, Part- 
nership insurance provides against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
but does not disturb the financial equili- 
brium of the business in which he is en- 
gaged. Forexample : Two men commence 
business as partners, investing $10,000 in 
equalshares. In theeventof the death of 
one partner, the survivor is almost invari- 
ably called upon by the heirs of the de- 
ceased for a settlement, 

To take away half the capital would 
seriously cripple the businese. [vis obvious- 
ly to the interest of both to provide against 
such a contingency by partnership insur- 
ance, paying the premium as one of the 
expenses of the business, thus securing the 
continuance of the capital to a surviving 
partner. Aside from its protective fea- 
tures this form of policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can be readily used as 
a collateral security, possessing a money 
value which every banker and meichant 
willrecognize. It performs a double serv- 
ice, and in the event of long life to both 
partners, the policy which has helped and 
protected them will each year increase in 
value as an asset of the firm, into which it 
must ultimately fall. 

When men have been wise enough to 
take this form of insurance, the death of 
one member of the firm tends to maintain 
tbe financial interests of the survivors, for 
they are furnished with an immediate cash 
capital with which to purchase the part- 
nership share of the deceased. When 
there are three or more partners, all may 
be jointly insured ; but wnen the insurance 
risk is 50 increased, of course the premium 
is larger. 

Every form of insurance that is worth 
anything costs money, and this form is an 
investment constantly increasing in value, 
which, while it may involve some tempo- 
rary sacrifices, in the end will be found a 
financial anchor to windward of the ut- 
most importance. In a consideration of 
the Joint Policy of Insurance, the follow- 
ing points suggest themselves: In the 
event of a dissolution of partnership, the 
existing insurance will constitute one of 
the available assets, and its exact value 
can be at once ascertained, ra 

As a question of business management 
it will always be found more advantageous 
to pay an annual sum for that which will 
provide capital in the event of a moneyed 
partner’s death than to share the profits 
with a newcomer, or to find security and 
pay interest for capital borrowed. 

The premiums paid on a joint life policy 
should be regarded simply as a necessary 
business charge, to be classed with rents, 
tire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

This expense never can result in any 
loss to the firm, and it may be a source of 
great gain, for in case of the early death 
of either partner, the amount of the poli- 
cy is secured after but a few payments. 

The cost of such insurance is no larger, 
proportionately, than the premium upon a 
single life, and is just as advantageous to 
the insured as the ordinary policy, 

If it is understood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are jointly insured for the benefit of the 
firm, the stability of the firm is augmented 
to the same extent that the security of a 
bond and mortgage loan on real estate is 
enhanced by a policy of fireinsurance in a 
first-class company. 

The Mutual Life [Insurance Company, of 
New York, issues this form of insurance, 
with all its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this company af- 
fords a greater degree of security Unan any 
approximate kind of insurance within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
ing insurer will find a more desirable form 
of policy and greater security in The Mu- 
tual Lite than in any other institution of- 





py us. ON & postal card, the name and ad- 
to which he would like the paper sent. 
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$100,000 IN GOVERNMENT BONDS deposited 
the Insurance Department of the 
‘Beats of New York, for the pro- 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable C ompeny now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
isthe adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which 1s the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder, It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the pees forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wihiog tore present 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Offic e, 261 Broadway, New York, 
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President, 
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Old and Young. 


IN EXTREMIS. 


BY ALICE BROW N. 


Not from the pestilence and storm, 

Fate’s creeping brood, the crouching form 
Of dread disease, and specter dire 

Of wrack and loss, of flood and fire; 

Not from the poisoned fangs of hate, 

Or death-worm born to be my mate, 

But from the fear that such things be 

O Lord, deliver me! 


fear dogs the shadow at my side; 
Fear doth my wingless soul bestride. 
In the lone stillness of the night, 
His whisper doth mine ear affright ; 
His formless shape mine eye appalls ; 
Under his touch my body crawls. 
Now, from his loathsome mastery 

O Lord, deliver me! 


I would not loose me, if I might, 
From touch, or sound, or taste, or sight 
Of all life’s dread revealing. Nay, 
Were I God’s angel, I would stay 
Here on this clod of crucial) grief, 
And learn my rede without relief ; 
But from this basest empery 
And last, I would be free, 


My fiend hath poisoned even the cup 

Of faith and love. I may not sup 

But horror grins within the bowl, 

And specter guests affright my soul. 

Yea, and the awful Sisters Three, 

Spinning the web eternity, 

Have lost their solemn state, and wear 
The Furies’ snakebound hair. 


Out of the jaws of hell and night, 
Lead my sick soul, O Sovereign Light 
Let me tread shivering through the cold, 
Despised, forsaken, hunted, old, 
Unloved, unwept, beneath the ban 
Of sharpest anguish laid on man ;— 
But from the monster foul I flee, 
O God, deliver me! 
Boston, Mass. 


» 
os 


THE CASE OF KEZIAH GUNN, 


BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION, 





‘*CaN she repeat the Lord’s Prayer?” 

**Canst thou, child ?”’ 

The girl raised her pale face to the mag- 
istrate. Men and women seated in rows 
along the walls of the great kitchen of 
the ordinary held their breaths and 
waited, their eyes on the slender figure at 
the end of the room. The minister was 
there, over by the window, where the 
June breeze stirred his thin, white hair; 
and the miller—that was the reason that 
the wheel was quiet, and this strange 
Sabbath stillness come upon the planta- 
tion, 

Forms and joint-stools and settles, they 
were all filled. One sturdy young fellow 
had even drawn out a huge log from the 
black fireplace where it had been left for 
future use, and beckoned to a girl ina 
blue linsey-woolsey gown and white cap, 
who stood near the door, to come across 
and share it. The girl came, and both of 
them laughed nervously at each threaten- 
ing turn of their unsteady seat. 

Outside, men in stout leather coats and 
bright knitted caps with tassels leaned 
their arms upon the windowsills and 
gazed curiously into the room, Not a 
sound was heard as they bent forward, 
all of them, to listen—not a sound except 
the dry chirp of a solitary cricket in the 
grass outside. 

Then, slowly, Joyce MRaynor’s lips 
parted, and, in a low voice, but so dis- 
tinctly that not an ear of all the company 
could miss the words, came the petition 
which Christ taught his disciples. 

She had gone through it without falter- 
ing, and the tense moment over, a stir of 
relief went round, as the men drew them- 
selves erect upon the forms and the 
women sighed and hushed the babes on 
their knees with a gentle, swaying mo- 
tion, 

‘* Deemst it not enough—this ?” the mag- 
istrate asked, turning to the high-backed 
oak settle at his side, where sat the man 
who had put the first question—a stranger 
with a blue coat and buff waistcoat, and 
trousers which were fitted at the knees 
with silver buckles. 

The man had taken off his heavy black 
beaveret, with its high crown and broad 
brim, and laid it on the red and black 





paneled wainscot chest beside him, Now, 
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as he felt all those earnest faces turned 
from the girl to him, he took out his ker- 
chief and wiped his forehead. He had 
been sent down from Hartford to look 
into a case of witchcraft ; for here, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, long enough 
before those dark days of Salem for many 
harvests to make young men old, and for 
saplings to grow to trees and fall before 
the ax, the curse had appeared. 

Gravely he shook his head. 

‘¢ Tho it is usual to consider it some evi- 
dence, in my best conceit I never heard of 
it admitted as proof; we know the Devil 
oft dictates to these poor disordered per- 
sons,” he said. Then as he looked round 
at all those honest, open faces and saw in 
some disappointment and in others dull 
wonderment at it all, he added: “* Verily, 
‘tisa desolating sin—this witchery—and 
if God call the colonies to make war 
against it, we must do our diligence in 
the matter. "Tis but one of the ways 
which the Adversary takes of fomenting 
the wicked tenets and disturbing the pub- 
lic peace. Let the afflicted maid be 
brought in.” 

While they waited, the Hartford deputy 
busied himself with trimming his pen, 
and did not look up. 

The late Saturday afternoon sunlight 
came in through the doorway, bathing 
everything in a quiet, yellow glow, and 
bringing out alike the rough ax marks on 
the beams and floor boards, and the intri- 
cate lines of the carved livery cupboard 
by the fireplace. Above this last, two 
rows of well-scoured pewter plates—long 
rows, for the ordinary was well known 
and patronized—cast two long lines of 
pale retlections of themselves upon the 
opposite wall, 

The cricket had ceased. Perhaps it had 
hopped away to the corner of a stone wall 
further up the hill, where the grass was 
brown and burnt, and a colony of its fel- 
lows had taken up living. 

Nothing was now to be heard but the 
low whispers of one neighbor to another. 
Suddenly the yellow light was cut off and 
two dark shadows fell on the floor, as the 
figures of Keziah Gunn and her mother 
appeared in the doorway. 

Keziah’s eyes no sooner rested upon 
Joyce Raynor, still standing before the 
magistrate and deputy at the end of the 
room, than; with a shriek which might 
have been heard all over the plantation, 
had there been anybody left to listen, she 
fell to the floor. 

**She has. She said she would do it if 
I signed not her book,” the girl cried, 
writhing, and with strange contortions of 
her face, as her mother and friends tried 
to lift her to her feet. 

‘* You see,” said the deputy, shaking 
his head again—‘t you see. Truly ’tisa 
thing daunting terrible to observe such 
persons bewitching and bemadding a 
place. I prithee, girl,” turning to Joyce, 
who stoéd, dazed and wondering, staring 
at Keziah, ‘‘take your eyes away from 
that poor maid yonder.” 

Joyce obeyed, tho scarcely hearing the 
words. Then, seeming for the first time 
to be conscious of a woman soLbing in the 
corner back of her, she turned and laid 
her hand on the bowed head. 

**Poor Mother!” she said. ‘Art so 
afeard? They cannot harm us. Surely 
they dare not harm us,” still stroking the 
gray hair. 

*-Oh, 1 know not—I know not!” wailed 
the wretched woman. ‘‘Thou’rt not the 
first to be accused, and would not be the 
first if they should— Oh, thou'rt all -I 
have!” And she rocked back and forth 
in the agony of her dread. 

Immediately upon Joyce’s turning to 
her mother, Keziah had risen to her feet, 
tho she still moaned as if in pain. 

**Let her not look on me again,” she 
cried ; ‘‘ for with her glance she thrusts a 
knife into my body as she did threat to 
do.” 

The women gathered about her, won- 
dering. 

‘*Where? Let us look on the marks,” 
said one. 

But the Widow Gunn roughly pushed 
the interested neighbor aside. ‘‘ Know 
you not that witches’ wounds leave no 
marks ?” shecried, in aloud voice. ‘ Let 
the child alone.” 
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Still Keziah groaned. 

‘* What ails thee, girl? Does she tor- 
ment thee yét ?’ asked her mother. 

‘“‘She has broke the knife in my arm,” 
Keziah said. ‘‘The piece is left there 
now.” 

Close the group crowded about the 
settle, those on the outside gazing over 
the shoulders of the others, as the Widow 
Gunn stripped up her daughter’s sleeve. 
The magistrate and deputy had drawn 
near and were looking on, too, as curious 
as the rest. 

Suddenly, and with a little ring, a 
small, three-cornered piece of steel fell to 
the floor. The widow picked it up and 
handed it triumphantly to the Hartford 
deputy. 

Round the group it passed, hands reach- 
ing out with timid eagerness to touch the 
bitof metal which had come straight from 
a world about which the ministers were 
very eloquent. 

As they stood there, solemnly, upon the 
quiet air came the drumbeat for the go- 
ing down of the sun. 

The magistrate drew away from the 
circle. 

‘*My friends, it is now the Sabbath 
Day,” he said; ‘‘ and it is fitting that we 
withdraw quietly to our homes. An’ it 
please Providence toset no hindrance, we 
will rehear the case on Monday.” Upon 
which, setting the example, he and the 
deputy walked off together down the 
white road. 

Goodwife Raynor and Joyce followed 
close upon them. The mother’s sobs had 
spent themselves now ; but she looked old 
and worn and bent, 

Joyce’s tall, slim figure held itself erect, 
however, as she took her mother’s hand 
in hers and went out of the door. 

‘“* Let her wait a sennight or two,” said 
the Widow Gunn, as she watched them 
both, ‘‘ Methinks that proud head will bow 
once at least.” 

‘*She is thinking of her of Windsor,” 
said a woman to her neighbor, in an awed 
whisper. The neighbor nodded, and they 
both looked at Joyce with new interest. 

The next morning, just before the drum- 
beat for Lord’s Day service, young Re- 
turn Westall let himself quietly out of his 
father’s house and took the path over to 
the cattle walk. 

There was little doubt that he would be 
missed from the meeting, for Ancient 
Higginson was a tithing man with sharp 
eyes and a full enjoyment of his power 
over the five shillings and stocks penalty. 

Return had more to think of than fines 
or the wooden horse, however. He wish- 
ed he had seen that bit of knife blade yes- 
terday. It had not reached those who 
stood outside when the drumbeat. But 
all who had looked at it had agreed in 
saying that it was about an inch long and 
broken aslant. 

‘*It must have been nigh hereabouts,” 
he said to himself, as he reached the 
brook and the heap of stones which the 
Indians had piled up in one of their peace- 
makings. 

All the morning he stayed, searching 
beneath the moss and turning over last 
year’s leaves. The afternoon found him 
at the meeting ; but as soon as the sermon 
was done, he was drawn once more to the 
little spot of ground by the Indian stones, 
where until the sun went down, he 
searched again. Then, when the last of 
the great red ball had disappeared, he 
drew his cap over his forehead and ran 
down the hill to the magistrate’s. 

On Monday morning Joyce rose and 
opened her window just as the sun had 
cleared the hills on the other side of the 
river, The trees were not awake yet, but 
the birds were, and the meadows were 
tossing up great clouds of pink vapor. 

It was very beautiful—this world. She 
could scarcely bear to look on it with the 
knell of that old Levitical text sounding 
in her ears. ‘*Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” It had not once ceased 
since the magistrate came to accuse her 
last Friday night. 

But there was much to do this morn- 
ing; and, going down into the kitchen, 
she uncovered the fire and put on fresh 
wood. Busy .with her bread making Re- 
turn Westall found her when he appeared 


in the doorway of the lean-to half an hour 
later. 

‘*Good-morrow, Joyce,” he said. Then, 
as she raised her face and he saw how 
pale it was, he added, cheerfully: ‘‘ Fear 
not ’twill prove a good-morrow. I have 
word for you from the magistrate that he 
deems it not necessary for you and your 
mother to come to the ordinary to-day 
unless you be sent for.” 

‘“*T am much thankful to him. ’Tis in- 
deed a relief to escape the gaze of so many 
eyes.” And Joyce paused in her stirring 
as she remembered how many of those 
she knew well had turned from her on 
Saturday as from some strange creature. 

Return started down the path. ‘I 
must go on,” he said. ‘‘I promised Father 
to be back by sun an hour high to take 
the cows over to the walk.” As he passed 
the open window, however, he stopped 
and looked in. ‘* Joyce!” 

** Yes,” 

‘* Keep up a good heart.” 

The tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. 
‘*T have tried to for Mother’s sake,” she 
said, sadly, ‘‘and to thank God for my 
hithertos of mercy ; but”— 

‘Yes, yes; I know.” And the big, 
hearty lad drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes for an instant. Then, 
bending through the window, he said, in 
a low voice : ‘‘ You’re not to speak word 
of this toany, Joyce ; but the magistrate 
and I have knowledge of something 
which we think—nay, we are almost sure 
—will make it no great matter to keep 
sail with Kizzy Gunn and her mother.” 

Joyce came to the window and looked 
out, past him, over toward the great, 
smoking chimneys of the ordinary, which 
she could just see through the trees. It 
would all be decided to-day. 

“TIT doubt not you will both do your 
best,” she said. ‘The magistrate is a 
godly and learned man; but evil is oft 
stronger than good.” 

‘* Not if evil be only Kizzy Gunn and 
her mother,” said Return, bringing down 
his heavy hand upon the sill. ‘* Mark you 
that! And, Joyce, Til come the minute 
*tis over to tell you. I must get me up 
the hill again now, or Father will think 
I’m a pretty while later than my word. 
My duty to your mother.” And he was 
off with a run. 

Through the long, creeping hours of the 
morning Joyce and her mother watched 
the hill down which Return must come, 
conscious that life or death was in that 
narrow, straggling, white footpath that 
lay shimmering in the sun. 

Slowly the shadow moved past the noon 
mark on the windowsill. Joyce had given 
up trying to spin, and stood on the door- 
step. Then onthe very top of the long 
hill, outlined for the briefest of instants 
against the sky, a figure appeared. It 
was Return. They were both sure of that, 
and Goodwife Raynor rose unsteadily and 
came outside where Joyce was standing. 
« Return saw them as he came tearing 
down the hill, and, snatching the kerchief 
from his neck, waved it joyfully. 

‘* He can bring naught but good news to 
come like that,” said the mother, white 
to the lips. ‘‘’Tis a wonder the lad does 
not fall over the rough stones.” 

Return drew up breathless before the 
paling. 

‘‘Thou’rt safe, Joyce !” he cried, as he 
pushed the stile. ‘All the plantation 
knows by this that the Devil has been at 
work here fast enough, but not with thee 
for a helper.” And sinking down upon 
the step, he tied the deerskin strings 
which were hanging loose at his knees, 
‘**Goody Gunn and Kizzy were there, 
and you may well believe they did nut 
leave their precious bit of steel at home. 
’Twas passed all among the company, 
as before. Then, as they were all 
speaking their minds to and fro, the mag- 
istrate said as he thought 1 had somewhat 
they might like to look at no less; and he 
called Return Westall. I nigh forgot that 
meant me; the name sounded such a 
mouthful, But I went up to the table 
and drew out the knife Father gave me a 
year ago Michaelmas. The blade was 
broke, and I tell you, Joyce, I had like to 
have shouted for you and the King, when 
the magistrate laid the two pieces together 
and they matched to a hair,” 
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Return’s face glowed and his eyes spar- 
kled with the excitement of that moment 
as he stopped and lived it over. 

Goodwife Raynor had seated herself 
upon an old settle which had been drawn 
up against the side of the house, and 
neither she nor Joyce, who sat upon the 
ground with her head against her mother’s 
knee, interrupted him. It was enough 
for them that they would have each other 
a little longer. 

“Then, verily,” Return went on, 
***twas worth much to watch the faces of 
Kizzy Gunn and her mother as I told how 
I brake the knife over in the cattle walk 
last Thursday after the lecture. And 
there were Giles Pomeroy and Hackaliah 
Beard to bear me out, and say they were 
along and rated me much for throwing 
away the piece before I had seen if aught 
could be done with it.” 

Return drew the broken bit from the 
pocket of his leather jerkin, and Joyce 
looked at it curiously. Her mother shud- 
dered. ‘‘’Twas next the Gunn’s turn; 
but they had naught to do but confess, 
And then you should have heard our 
magistrate when he spake of those who 
use their tongues as weapons of unright- 
eousness! Ay, but our magistrate is a 


grand man, and I should like right well 
to tell him so !” 

‘*Thou hast an opportunity, and I am 
much grateful for thy —,, said a 
voice behind him, as a hand was sud- 
denly laid upon his shoulder. 

So absorbed they had been, the one in 
telling and the other two in listening, that 
they had not seen the magistrate coming 
down the path and through the paling. 

Return looked round with a very red 
face, and would have run off; but the 
magistrate’s grasp was firm. 

‘* And I know not how I could make 
better use of the same than to tell thee 
thou’rt a fine lad, and so level accounts,” 
he continued, Then, turning toGoodwife 
Raynor and Joyce: ‘1 see ’tis no news I 
bring you,” he said; ‘‘so I must needs 
offer only a neighbor’s hand; but that 
with right good-will and thanksgiving.” 
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YOUNG MRS. SUMMER. 


BY ALMA FRANCES McCOLLOM, 





YouNG Mrs. Summer, one day in October, 
Decided her home to refurnish anew ; 
For the reds were too bright, and the browns 
were too sober, 
Yellows had withered, greens faded from 
view. 
She sent for the wind, and asked him most 
sweetly 
To sweep off the trees, and cut every 
flower, 
To brush clean the grass, and smooth it all 
neatly 
And freshen the gardens by sending a 
shower. 


Young Mrs. Summeris tall, fair and stately; 
Her favorite color has always been green ; 
Her beautiful home, until very lately, 
Was furnished and draped in its shim- 
mering sheen. 
The wind with a will worked, eager and 
steady, 
But raised such a dust that the birds flew 
away ; 
The butterflies too—and when all was ready, 
He went to My Lady and asked for his 
pay. 


Young Mrs. Summer, when payment was 
over, 
Had little to purchase her favorite green; 
The birds were all gone, the bees and the 
clover, 
And everything round looked so cheerless 
and clean ! 
She went to the sky to do all her shopping, 
And stepped to a counter where bargains 
were low ; 
And there with much care, and thinking, 
and stopping, 
She bought a white dimity—we call it 
snow. 


Young Mrs. Summer, with brisk, busy fin- 
gers, 
Covers her furniture neatly with white; 
Next sends for Jack Frost, and not a day 
lingers, 
But starts for the South by the first train 
that night. 
There she will work through the long sunny 
hours, 
And Bachelor Jack at her old home will 
Stay ; 
She soon can buy green, and then with her 
flowers 
You will see Mrs. Summer again, glad 
and gay. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 
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“HOUSEMAID.” 
BY IRVING GOODHUE. 





A LITTLE, stuffy courtyard in a small, 
insignificant village; a boy not more 
than fourteen years of age, pushing 
away with might and main at one of the 
stone mills so common in Northern China 
for grinding grain. Stacks of millet stalks 
are piled upon the roofs of the houses 
which all open into this little court where 
the boy is working. The houses, which 
are only so many rooms facing the differ- 
ent points of the compass, are no worse 
nor much better than thousands in the 
villages near by. All are made of adobe ; 
the earth, beat hard by the tramping of 
feet, answers for a floor ; two-leaved doors 
which never shut tight are the only open- 
ings except the windows ; these last have 
a framework of wood which is covered 
with thin paper to admit the light, and 
which, soon torn or injured by the rain, 
gives ample entrance to the gales of dust 
that, borne by the strong spring winds, 
is sprinkled deep over the kangs, or 
‘‘stove-beds.” Some of this dust is, of 
course, sifted into the cornmeal which 
the boy is grinding ; but for this he cares 
very little. Other matters, however, do 
trouble him, as is very apparent from his 
demeanor—the listless way in which he 
goes about his work. The fact is that 
‘* Housemaid,” for such is his name, is 
greatly troubled. For one thing he does 
not like the name of Housemaid. True 
the name is one his parents gave him be- 
cause he had no sisters to help indoors; 
but the ‘‘ milk name” is not an easy one 
for him to hear for all that. A much bet- 
ter name would be the one given him by 
his teacher of Wan Fu, or Perfect Happi- 
ness. Then, too, he has had his dream 
of becoming a teacher himself ; perhaps, 
in time, by diligent study and favor of 
friends, he might even become a Manda- 
rin, and then what riches would pour 
down upon him and his family! Now 
there seems no hope of such good fortune, 
Instead, he must grind away at the old 
mill, do a woman’s work and be called by 
a girl’s name. He had been to school a 
few terms, and had succeeded so well that 
his father had made great sacrifices in 
order that he might pursue his studies. 
But poverty now stared them in the face ; 
the crops of the last two or three seasons 
had been unusually bad; debts which 
others owed his father could not be col- 
lected ; so now even the three dollars a 
year required for tuition and books had 
suddenly become a large sum in their 
eyes. 

Early in the afternoon his mother, who 
had gone to another village to market, 
returned, and Housemaid, having now 
nothing to do, as his mother would not 
suffer him to do such degrading work as 
turn the millstones, sauntered out into 
the village in search of amusement or 
companionship, 

The wind was blowing hard and drift- 
ing the dry earth into little ridges; the 
plowmen were all busy in the fields ; all 
but his father, who had no fields to culti- 
vate. Most of the village boys were busy 
helping the farmers ; but a few, like him- 
self, had the time all to themselves. 
Some one suggested that they goto the 
theater in a village a few miles away. 
The idea was favorably received by nearly 
all; the only ones in doubt being boys 
who thought it probable that there would 
be little food for the supper, and so 
deemed it prudent to remain and make 
sure of something while it was going. 

The other boys all hastened to see the 
theater. A stage open on three sides, and 
raised five or six feet from the ground out 
in the front of a temple, served as a place 
on which the actors could promenade; the 
sound of gongs beating indicated that a 
new scene was being acted. Several thou- 
sand men were standing looking on, while 
off at one side a large number of women 
and girls were seated on benches which 
had been brought for the occasion. As 
every one is aware, entrance to the Chi- 
nese theater does not require any money 
or tickets. Every one is free to go and 
remain as long as he may please, 
whether he has ever contributed to 
pay the actors or not. Accordingly 
Housemaid and his companions soon 
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edged their way through the crowd, and 
took the best places, where they could 
both see and hear. We shall make no 
attempt to describe the play ; that were 
an impossibility. Only, we may be per- 
mitted to give the opinion that if there is 
any place on earth where the actors con- 
trive to be and act entirely contrary to 
nature, it is on the stage of a Chinese the- 
ater in acountry village. It does not need 
the falsetto voices of the men who are at- 
tempting to act the part of females, tho 
these sound funny enough. But the pos- 
turing, the attitudes, the braggadocio of 
the principal rival chieftains, the flourish- 
ing of weapons in so unnatural a manner, 
must always strike the European observer 
as supremely ridiculous. Yet it should be 
ever borne in mind that here is one of the 
great educators of the most populous em- 
pire of the world. These stolid, plain 
farming people see nothing in all the glit- 
ter and show but the representation of 
history in far-off times ; and, alas, to most 
of them this is the only way in which 
they get any ideas with regard to the 
past. The tine garments, the beating of 
drums, the noise and confusion, are to 
them what the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” are to 
the Mohammedans of the East, what 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress” was to the New 
England boy of two centuries ago. In all 
the neighboring villages around a place 
where a theater has been running for sev- 
eral days the boys are certain to take up 
the favorite parts, and play with all the 
strut and swagger imaginable. 

But we are forgetting Housemaid. He 
did not find the scene one so diverting as 
he had hoped; having been to many thea- 
ters in his few years, their attractions had 
not grown with time, ‘‘Come,” said he 
to a cousin of his, *‘let’s get out of this. 
We have a long road to walk, and it will 
be dark early to-night, for there is no 
moon.” 

Accordingly they pushed and squeezed 
their way out along past the peanut stands, 
past the open sheds which served as res- 
taurants, past sellers of candy, and sellers 
of fruit ; down past stockyards where ani- 
mals were exposed for sale ; past rows on 
rows of cotton—and in short everything 
raised in all that region, besides the ba- 
zaars where merchants from a distance 
exposed their wares. Once out in the 
open country, Hua Chun, the cousin 
just spoken of, called a halt, and wanted 
to know the reason of such haste, 

** Oh,” said Housemaid, ‘there is noth- 
ing really the matter, only I thought that 
we'd better be getting home if we are 
going to; however, the sun is not as low 
as I thought it was; if you want to go 
back you can and still reach home before 
it is very dark. As Housemaid said this 
he looked at his cousin to see the effects 
of his speech. The truth was he now 
wished his cousin out of the way as much 
as he had wished for his company only a 
few moments before. ‘*There will be 
another theater in the fall,” added House- 
maid, craftily. ‘‘ And it will be just be- 
fore winter sets in, when there is nothing 
to do, so you can come and stay all day 
if you like.” This last shrewd touch of 
Housemaid’s helped his cousin to a de- 
cision, The thought that there would be 
nothing inthe way of amusement during 
the next eight months made him unwilling 
to give up anything of the present. 

‘© You’re right, Housemaid ; and it is the 
very last one before the tenth moon fair 
in the autumn. I’m going back ; this is 
the very best play there has been here for 
ten years. I heard Old Three say so 
himself.” Saying this he hurried through 
the streets again. 

Meanwhile Housemaid was hurrying 
off in a different direction from his home. 
On the way to the theater he had noticed 
a slight depression in a field near the 
road, as if the covering to a drain had 
partially given way. But as the farmers 
in that region never drained their fields 
it must be from some other cause, What 
could itbe? The question had been with 
him all the time he had been watching 

the actors, and had prevented his taking 
even a casual interest in their acting. It 
was for the purpose of investigating this 
phenomenon that he had called his cousin 
away, and afterward surmising what 
might be the solution of the mystery, he 


had so worded his remarks as to induce 
Hua Chun to return to the theater with- 
out suspecting that this was a part of 
his plan. 

Once far enough away co that there was 
no danger of being followed by his cousin, 
even should he repent again of his decision, 
Housemaid left the road at the place 
where he had noticed the ground had 
givenin. To his surprise, as confirming 
his suspicions, there was a long line of 
earth which showed signs of yielding. 
The course of this line was, however, 
quite indistinct, one that could not pos- 
sibly have been noticed unless the atten- 
tion had been called to it. There were 
many rods where the earth had not given 
way at all. And then there would bea 
few yards, or perhaps not more than 
one. Nor had the soil given way to any 
extent in any one place, It rather seemed 
to have gone down only a few inches at 
most. What caused surprise to any one 
was that tho the land was owned by many 
different persons, these depressions kept 
a straight course, without regard to own- 
ers or the nature of the soil. Looking 
eastward Housemaid saw that the depres- 
sion stopped only with the village of Kao 
Chuang, which lay in that direction. To 
the west there was nothing but a ceme- 
tery, and toward this he now made his 
way, following the line which has been 
mentioned. This cemetery was the finest 
one in all that region. Its owner had died 
only two years before. He was an official 
of very high rank, and there had been a 
great funeral. The chief mandarins of 
the province had attended; there had 
been an immense procession which was 
witnessed by thousands ; for the oppor- 
tunity to see so great a display could 
come only once in a lifetime, The ceme- 
tery itself was a small piece of ground re- 
served for members of the Li family and 
surrounded by a high wall. There was, 
however, no difficulty in obtaining an 
entrance. A porter’s lodge stood near the 
gate, but the keeper never offered any ob- 
jections to any one visiting the place. 
Within all was cool, shady, quiet. Rows 
of large cedars covered the entire space, 
the graves alone excepted. These con- 
sisted of tumuli thrown up from three to 
seven feet high. Scattered about were a 
number of pailows, or arches, All of 
these were in honor of some distinguished 
descendant of the first Li, whose tomb 
at the northern end was highest with 
tumulus, the largest of all, 

As for Housemaid, he went straight for 
the tomb of the last distinguished de- 
scendant of the line. Great was his sur- 
prise when he found it untouched and 
apparently undisturbed. He had antici- 
pated trouble, and the thought which had 
come to his mind was that the disturbed 
condition of the earth outside was due to a 
tunnel being made from the village on the 
east to this particular grave for the pur- 
pose of digging treasure. Now it would 
seem as if his theory of anything of that 
kind was a mistake. At the same time he 
had a feeling of relief; for if the grave 
robbers had not yet succeeded in their 
scheme he knew that the gratitude of the 
Li family would be unbounded to any 
one who might prevent its accomplish- 
ment. In furtherance of this plan, which 
promised to bring both money and 
fame, our young hero next wended his 
way to Kao Chuang to see if he might not 
pick up information at thatend. Know- 
ing most of the people who lived there he 
had no trouble in coming to a conclusion 
as to who were the guilty parties in this 
undertaking. Tothem he went directly, 
and found the head of the house and his 
oldest son busily engaged in stamping in 
a rude mold a large quantity of adobe 
bricks. Suspecting that some of this 
earth had come out of the tunnel to the 
cemetery, Housemaid inquired where it 
came from. The reply was from such 
and such a neighbor ; but the boy was not 
deceived by this reply. Watching care- 
fully he observed that the soil was not all 
the same, Quietly securing a good-sized 
piece and hiding it in his sleeve when the 
others were not looking, he hurried away 
to make a comparison of the clay he had 
secured and the soil of the plot from which 
the men had said they obtained it. In a 
few moments he had found the spot and 
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a very hasty comparison confirmed all 
his surmises. There was no soil in the 
pit like that which he held in his hand. 
The crafty robbers had found difficulty 
in disposing of all the soil they had taken 
out of the tunnel they had dug and so had 
bought from their neighbors some to mix 
with their own, to divert suspicion. 

The universal Chinese custom of 
burning mock-money on the death of 
some ancestor in order to provide the 
deceased with spending money in the next ° 
world is well known ; but it is a matter of 
common report among the common peo- 
ple that the richest are not content sim- 
ply to burn great quantities of gilt-edged 
paper representing gold and silver, but 
that real gold and silver often go into 
these tombs. Thus it is said that Chien 
Lung, who reigned in the last century, 
had the tomb of a millionaire, who died 
more than three hundred years ago, 
opened in search for the treasure which 
tradition says was buried with him. 

His Royal Majesty was, however, disap- 
pointed in securing anything, for one of 
the censors called him to account for his 
misdeeds. He approached the subject in 
a manner which reminds us of the way 
in which Nathan brought to the attention 
of David the sins of that monarch, and in 
this way Chien Lung was beguiled into 
declaring that he had committed a deed 
worthy of death. But no sooner did he 
perceive the tendency of his accuser’s 
parable, than he made haste to find good 
and sufficient reason why the penalty 
should not be enforced in his case, and 
also was soon able to prove that he had not 
in reality done anything worthy of death. 
Tradition, however, affirms that he felt 
it necessary to punish himself slightly, 
and accordingly pronounced judgment 
to the effect that his sin was such as 
called for him to go into exile for a 
year. So the next year he spent in the 
south of China away from his capital. 

These and other traditions connected 
with the burial of treasure in tombs were 
well known in all the region where 
Housemaid lived, and the fact of the Li 
family being so wealthy had given rise to 
many stories. 

That night Housemaid gave his father 
a detailed account of his discoveries and 
suspicions. Mr. Wang saw at once the 
value of his information, and the next 
forenoon started out to visit the son of the 
late official. Mr. Liwas at home, for, tho 
himself an officer under the Government 
when his father died, he had at once re- 
signed in accordance with law and re- 
turned home to bury his father and mourn 
for him the three years, as required. 

No sooner had Mr. Wang stated the ob- 
ject of his visit than the polite indiffer- 
ence with which he had first greeted 
Housemaid and his father gave way to a 
most intense, painful interest in the whole 
affair. In a few moments he exhibited in 
succession anger, fear and gratitude. His 
astonishment over, he went into convul- 
sions of rage andterror. He jumped from 
his chair in his excitement, and, pacing 
up and down the apartment, boiled over 
in execrations. Curses and maledictions 
were heaped upon each of the miscreants 
who had presumed to think of disturbing 
his father’s bones, He cursed the men 
themselves, their parents and ancestors. 
He reviled them individually and collect- 
ively. He pronounced them and their 
forefathers guilty of the foulest, vilest 
crimes and immoralities. Every sentence 
he uttered for an hour at least was an im- 
precation, a general compound of curses 
and obscenity such as is never heard ina 
civilized country save among the dregs of 
humanity, but such as always pours forth 
from the throat of every Chinese man, 
woman or child when very angry. 

After an hour of giving vent to his 
feelings in the manner above described, 
Mr. Licame to his senses so far as sud- 
denly to turn pale with fear. Some one 
opportunely suggested that it was by no 
means certain that the grave robbers had 
not succeeded in their undertaking. The 
thought of such a calamity befalling him 
and his family banished at once every 
other. In order to understand the cause 
of this fear we must remember how pow- 
erfully superstition governs the lives of 
the Chinese people. Without denying to 
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them any portion of that filial piety which 
is generally considered the national char- 
acteristic, it must also be borne in niind 
that among themselves the proof of such 
piety can be shown in two ways, one by 
expensive funerals, and the other by tak- 
ing special care of a parent’s grave; not 
neglecting, of course, the ancestral wor- 
ship at the required times. Moreover, the 
dead are supposed to exercise a very large 
influence upon the worldly affairs of the 
living. Blessings are likely to flow down 
upon him who does everything possible 
for his father and mother after they are 
gone. And contrariwise the dead aresure 
to inflict punishment upon all who neg- 
lect them. To allow their bones to be 
disturbed would be a most heinous offense, 
and the results of such a lack of filial love 
might well be feared. He was hoping to 
enter in a month or two upon official life ; 
this affair might cut off such expec- 
tations. Social disgrace seemed inevitable. 
And who could say what the offended 
spirits of his ancestors might do to avenge 
such insults to themselves ¢ 

It was the thought of these possibilities 
that brought a pallor to his cheeks after 
they had become heated red-hot with rage. 
At this point Housemaid ventured to 
speak : 

‘If your Excellency will allow me to 
say a word, I think that I can soon satisfy 
you that the robbers have not yet reached 
the tomb, tho they have dug up very near 
the wall of the cemetery.” Housemaid 
then proceeded to state that, the soil being 
very loose near the cemetery, it would be 
well-nigh impossible for any one to dig a 
tunnel underground without its caving in 
within a very short time, He then pro- 
posed that they dig down at the point 
nearest the wall on the outside where the 
soil had settled, and follow the tunnel as 
far as it went. This met the approval of 
Mr. Li, who was somewhat surprised to 
find the boy so ready to speak in the 
presence of his elders. The reason for 
this was, however, that no one seemed 
capable of giving sensible advice in the 
situation. 

But before Mr. Li ordered the tunnel 
uncovered, measures were taken to arrest 
the robbers. Mr. Li himself hastened to 
the shire town in order to see the county 
magistrate himself, and urge the prosecu- 
tion of the guilty parties. Returning, he 
proceeded under the direction of House- 
maid to open the tunnel. A few moments’ 
work only was required to reach it. Fol- 
lowing it up toward the grave they found 
that the men had actually dug up to the 
grave itself, but had as yet made no at- 
tempts toopenit. In factit was doubted 
by many whether—if they had been al- 
lowed to go on without interruption— 
they would not have been obliged 
after all to give up the enterprise on ac- 
count of the thickness of the coffin and 
the impossibility of using powder or any- 
thing that would alarm the Chinese living 
near, 

The joy and gratitude of Mr. Li knew 
no bounds when he found that the tomb 
wasstillintact. A handsome present of sil- 
ver was sent to Mr. Wang’s house the next 
day, and when in the course of a few months 
he was appointed to a good, fat official po- 
sition, Housemaid’s father was chosen to 
go with him to his new place, a subordi- 
nate office given him in which he was sure 
to get rich rapidly ; and when Housemaid 
had taken his degrees (for he could now 
pursue his studies at his leisure) the young 
man found a warm friend and patron in 
Mr. Li, who had in the meantime become 
a mandarin of the highest rank, 

As for the treasure hunters, as it was 
proved that they had not disturbed the 
grave, tho their intentions were surely in 
that direction, they were finally banished 
to Mongolia for three years, and there 
they are supposed to be to this day, since 
they never returned, 

LINCHING, CHINA. 
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Canvasser: ‘You don’t seem to have 
much faith in life insurance, Mr. Dooley.” 
Mr. Dooley (excitedly): ‘‘Phy should Oi ? 
Look at me poor brother Moike, rist his 
sowl! Afther puttin’ in hundreds of dol- 
lars he lays down and doies loike anny one 
else; and phut does the company do but 
give his widdy two-t’ousan’ dollars to galli- 
yant t’roo wid anither husband ?”’— Puck. 
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MALTIE DINKS DARKNESS. 
e BY MABEL GIFFORD, 


Ir was a very cold and a very dark 
morning in midwinter that it happened. 
Chester Crane came whistling down the 
street—Chester was always whistling— 
with a lantern in one hand and a tin pail 
in the other. The snow was deep, and it 
was too early for snowplows to be out. 
It seemed to Chester that no one in the 
big city was up yet but himself. Even 
the dim light in the little grocer’s shop at 
the foot of the court was missing. 

‘*T should think it was not morning if I 
did not know,” said Chester to himself, 

The wind blew so hard, and it was so 
cold and so dark, that he concluded to go 
back and wait until the shop was open. 
He did not whistle on his way back. He 
was cold, and his short legs ached pushing 
through the snow; and the court was so 
lonely with its two rows of high tenement 
houses looking gigantic in the flickering 
light. It was very unfair, very hard on 
him, Chester thought, to be obliged to go 
to the grocer’s twice such a morning. 

‘** Mi-aou !” 

It was a kitten’s cry,and half smothered 
and half frozen Chester thought the poor 
little thing was, by the faint, cracked 
voice. 

‘*Mi-aou !” 

Chester swung his lantern this way and 
that, wondering where the little thing 
could be. Nothing but the unbroken 
snow could beseen, He kept on swinging 
his lantern and calling, ‘‘ Kitty, kitty, 
kitty ;” and finally he thought he saw the 
snow move not far from him, and the 
poor little cracked ‘‘mi-aou !” came nearer. 

Chester stooped down with his lantern 
close to the ground and walked toward 
the moving snow. Suddenly he dipped 
down his hand and pulled out a mite of a 
maltese kitten. 

The look the mite gave him went 
straight to his heart. He gave kitty a 
shake to get rid of the snow, and popped 
her up on his shoulder, where she clung 
with all her might. 

When Chester opened the door into the 
kitchen, sister Emma was standing before 
the clock, her hands half outstretched and 
a very surprised face. 

‘‘Chester, it’s stopped! It isn’t four 
o’clock, it’s twenty minutes past twelve. 
Now I know why things seemed so queer. 
Why, you darling midget !” 

This to kitty, whom she spied and 
seized, and began to hug. 

Kitty had been purring delightedly, she 
was so glad to be found. She was great- 
ly confused by this sudden flurry; and 
her funny blink and her cracked ‘ mi- 
aou !” set Emma to laughing. 

‘I believe the clock was stopped a-pur- 
pose, so that you would get up before it 
was morning and go out and find this 
kitty,” said Emma, when she had heard 
the story. 

The next time Chester went to the gro- 
cer’s the familiar light was in the window, 
and lights here and there in back windows, 
and early risers here and there in the 
street at the head of the court, and Ches- 
ter found that he had started out at three 
o’clock instead of four, 

“‘T think,” said Emma that night, when 
Chester came home tosupper, *‘ that kitty 

was sent hereto keep me company. It’s 
so lonely, with Mother at the hospital and 
youat the store. ‘‘ And whata queer kitty 
a drab kitty is. I never saw a drab kitty 
before.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried Chester, whoever 
heard of a‘ drab’ cat. It’s maltese.” 

‘Then I know just what to name her,” 
said Emma, ‘I have been thinking all 
day, and no name I could think of suited 
her. She shall be Maltie.” 

‘*Maltie!” said Chester, disdainfully ; 
‘‘reg’lar girl’s name. I can think of a 
cuter name than that. Spot would be good, 
only she hasn’t any spot.” 

He began whistling “Captain Jinks,” 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Jinks, Jinks, Dinks,” he 
said aloud. ‘‘Dinks, that’s it. Dinks, come 
here”! 

** Horrid,” said Emma, “ Maltie, Maltie, 
come here”! 

Kitty sat down between the two chil- 

dren and blinked at one and then the 
other, in such a funny way that they both 


sat down beside her and had a good 
laugh. 

‘*T will tell you how we will settle it,” 
said Emma; ‘‘ cats can have two names 
as well as folks, she can be Maltie Dinks.” 

Maltie Dinks proved to be a very wide- 
awake kitten, and as full of pranks as any 
kitten you ever saw. She had such a 
habit of sitting up in shady corners and 
letting the children hunt the house over 
while she sat blinking at them, and be- 
ing so near the color of the dark they could 
not see her, that they gave her another 
pame, and called her Maltie Dinks Dark- 
ness, 

When kitty wanted Emma to hold her 
she would walk round and round the 
chair where she sat sewing. Then if not 
encouraged she would jump up into Em- 
ma’s lap, and keep jumping up as fast as 
she was put down, until she got a shak- 
ing and ascolding. After that she would 
curl up in Emma’s workhasket. No other 
basket or box or anything would do; it was 
Emma’s workbasket. 

One evening there was a solemn discus- 
sion carried on across the workbasket. 
Chester sat on one side of the table with 
an account book, and Emma sat on the 
other side sewing. Maltie Dinks Dark- 
ness had tired herself out in a frolic, and 
was curled up in the basket. 

‘We can’t possibly spare anything out 
of the rent and groceries,” said Emma ; 
‘*we have spared everything we could.” 

That was the trouble; and Chester 
needed a new pair of boots! 

‘*T did think Uncle Ben would give us 
a little of something,” sighed Emma. 

** He won’t give us a cent,” said Ches- 
ter, because we didn’t take his advice and 
give up the house.” 

‘‘Just as if we would,” said Emma; 
‘*when Mother told us to try and keep 
together, and be ready for her to come 
back.” 

‘“‘He might have taken a little off the 
rent,” said Chester; ‘‘ he’s a stingy old 
chap.” 

“We mustn’t oat him names,” said 
Emma. 

‘I will,” retorted Chester. 
just what he is.” 

Then kitty sat up in the basket and be- 
gan to blink at them, and they began to 
laugh, 

The next day Emma sat at her sewing, 
and Maltie Dinks Darkness was jumping 
up and being put down, ina most trying 
manner. At last Emma threw a spool to 
get rid of kitty. Kitty liked that, and in 
a minute or two thought she would like 
another ; so she jumped up on the table, 
pushed a spool out with her paw, rolled it 
over the edge of the table, and jumped 
down after it. 

This was such fun that she came back 
and pawed out another spool, and then 
another. This play continued until every- 
ting in the basket had been taken out 
except a piece of paper that she could 
not get hold of. Walking round and 
round the basket and trying to paw, with- 
out success, kitty at last gave it a spiteful 
dab and turned it upside down—over her- 
self. 

Emma had been watching curiously to 
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see this cunning kitten-play, and she 
laughed softly when the basket capsized 
and made a prisoner of Maltie, and won- 
dered what she would do next, 

What she did next was to keep as still 
as a mouse, and Emma did not disturb 
the basket until it was time to pick up the 
things and begin to get supper for Ches- 
ter. She raised the basket carefully, and 
there was Maltie Dinks Darkness fast 
asleep. 

Emma took out the paper that had de- 
fied kitty. She gave a glance of surprise 
at the first look, then read it with great 
interest, then waved it round and round 
her head and shouted ‘“ Hooray!” just 
like a boy. 

Maltie Dinks Darkness woke up with a 
start, and in a great fright set up her back 
and hissed at the alarming object spinning 
about the room. 

Emma caught sight of kitty, and seiz- 
ing her in her arms hugged her and 
laughed over her until she cried. 

Chester noticed when he came home 
that night how lightly Emma’s feet 
stepped over the floor and how easily she 
smiled when she talked; kept smiling 
when she wasn’t saying anything to smile 
at. 

When he sat down to supper there was 
a strip of paper, with printing and writing 
on it, laid across his plate. He glanced at 
it, took it up and examined it, his eyes 
growing round and his face growing red 
as he read, 

‘© A check, Emma!” He almost whis- 
pered he was so afraid it wasn’t true. 

‘“*From Uncle Ben!” said Chester, a lit- 
tle louder. 

‘* For fifty dollars !” cried Emma, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘‘ Blessed old Uncle 
Ben !” 

‘*He’s a brick,” said Chester, ‘a first- 
class, A No, 1 brick !” 

Then Emma told him how she found the 
check, and that Uncle Ben must have put 
it in there the day he called on them. 

‘* Maltie Dinks is a brick too,” said Ches- 
ter, when the story was finished. 

They hunted the house over to find her, 
and at last discovered her sitting up on 
the shelf before the looking-glass admir- 
ing herself, 

ABINGTON, Mass, 





PEBBLES. 


WHAT Japan says to China: 
win, heads you lose.” 


Mistress: ‘‘ What did you do with the 
mousetrap, Bridget?” Bridget: “I burnt 
itup, mum. It was attracting all the mice 
in the house.”—P.and S. S. Bulletén. 


“Taels I 


--Young Husband: “ Are my eggs 
done yet, darling ?”? His Bride (in tears): 
“Oh, Jack! I have boiled them for an hour 
and a half and they are not soft yet.”— 
Puck, 


..“‘No, thank you, I’ve got some of 
my own,” said little Tommy, politely, as 
the contribution-box passed in front of him 
on the occasion of his first visit to church.” 
—Chicaqo Tribune. 


..Mr. Goff: ‘What side of the street 
do you live on?’ Witness: ‘On either 
side. If you go one way itison the right 
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you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


A Letter 


just to hand says: “It is need- 
less for me to express my high 
opinion of Pearline, and that 
no clean family lives with- 
out it.”” Thousands of letters 
come, praising Pearline, but 
they don’t all put it so 
strongly. We wouldn’t want 
to, ourselves. We don’t say 
that things can’t be made clean 
without Pearline. But we 
do say that things can’t be 
made clean with so little labor 


and so little damage by any other means. 
And we want to say that, loudly. 

Millions use Pearline. Only a short 

time ago they rubbed and scrubbed and 


fussed in the old-fashioned way without it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


wa®re : ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline 4 never pote, if your grocer sends 


MES PYLE’ New York, 
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side; if you go the other way it’s on the 
left.”—Texas Siftings. 


...-'* You'll let me come to your wedding, 
dear, of course ?”” “ Well, I can’t promise 
My people are so enraged at my choice that 
I hardly know whether I shall be allowed 
to go myself.””—Boston Budget. 


...« Knowledge is Wealth.—Chemist: 
“You might havecharged that young man 
five shillings for filling that prescription. 
Why did you put the price at one shilling ?” 
Assistant: ‘‘ He understands Latin.’’—Tit- 
Bits. 


...“‘What did you get at your last 
place ?”” New Cook: ‘‘ A box of gloves and 
several pieces of nice jewelry ; but the lady 
went through my trunk and recovered 
them before I got away.’’—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


..-- “I don’t understand you. A few 
minutes ago you said Meddlesome was a 
great business man, and now you say he 
doesn’t know his own business.”’ ‘‘ Exact- 
ly ; other people’s business is his specialty.” 
—Tit- Bits. 


..e'' Mary Jane,” said the rector, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ the steak is cooked to a crisp and the 
potatoes are raw. You have left undone 
the things that ought to be done, and cooked 
too done the things that ought not to be 
done.”—Indtanapolts Journal. 


....She was a New Telephone Girl.— 
‘“* What number, please?” “‘One hundred and 
fifteen.”’ “* [didn’t catch that.” ‘‘ One hun- 
dred”’— ‘‘ Yes?” ‘And fifteen.’”’ ‘All 
right. Here is one hundred. Fifteen is 
busy just now.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-'I hope you don’t find the amount 
unreasonable,” said the landlord. ‘Oh 
no,” was the reply, the amount is very rea- 
sonable. What I want to know is how 
many months do you give me to pay it in? 
Of course, I want a reasonable time to pay 
areasonable bill.’’—Texas Siftings. 


...-‘' I’m so sorry supper isn’t ren‘y,”’ 
said Mrs. Dinsmore to her husband when 
he came in. ‘I attended the meeting of 
the sewing circle this afternoon, and I 
couldn’t get away.” *‘ Hemmed in, were 
you ?”? asked her husband.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

...‘*I see,” said Mrs. Wickwire, ‘‘ that 
two million boxes of oranges were frozen 
on the trees in Florida. I don’t understand 
it.” ‘Don’t understand it,’’ echoed Mr. 
Wickwire. “The statement is plain 
enough.” ‘Yes; but do they grow in 
boxes on the trees ?”’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


.... Sir George: ‘Look here, John! My 
lady complains that when you see her in 
the street you never salute her. What do 
you mean by it?” John: “ Beggin’ your 
pardin’, Sir George, but in a book on etty- 
ketty which I possess, it is set down that 
the lady ought to bow first.’’—Iousehold 
Words, 

.... The Indianapolis people say their pub- 
lic schools are not what they ought to be. 
A high-school boy recently spelled agency 


That’s 


the sort of 













Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


“SHI 


Lf 


OAS on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt," for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M.Co., 131 Spring St., N.Y. 





““ageshuncy’’; and another boy, who was 
asked to define and illustrate the word “ an- 
tedates,”’ replies as follows: ‘‘ Antedates 
means going before. The policeman ante- 
dates the procession.’’— Tribune. 


....A ten-year-old miss was piloting a 
hand-sled down Niagara Street. The walks 
were slippery and the sled persisted in mix- 
ing itself with the little girl’s heels. She 
finally fell, and a kind-hearted passer hur- 
ried to her that he might assist her to arise. 
“Are you hurt, little one?’ said he. “I 
can’t tell you,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Mamma has 
cautioned me against speaking to strangers 
on the street, so you must excuse me,”’— 
Buffato Courier. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT, | 


241.—ANAGRAM. 


Waneth the century ; 
Into eternity, 
Soon will this age of invention be rolled. 
Grand will its record be, 
In the world’s history ; 
Almost we deem it a cylcle of gold. 


Steam, electricity ! 
It saw their infancy : 
Now they are giants that no man can bind. 
What will their future be ? 
Who shall their limit see ? 
Who can recount their great help to man- 
kind ? 
Cometh a century, 
Slowly, majestically ; 
List to its tread through the dim halls of 
Time! 
May it from wars be free! 
While, in the years to be, 
Science and literature march on sublime. 
E. E. C. 
242,—ARITHMETICAL. 
I stood between my brothers twain ; 
My brothers twin, you well might guess, 
The likeness is so very plain, 
And both look cross, I must confess. 


Each one of them is good as ten, 
But Iam thin and small; 

And if I stand between them, then 
Their power will somewhat fall. 





MORALS 


and Soap are near 
relations—when both 
are good. 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing 


| ‘This is very gen- 
erally regarded as 
the best pine tar! 
soap, as it is the old- 
| est, because of its 
| efficiency and dura- 
bleness, It removes 
all ordinary skin 
impurities and 
lasts much longer 
than other soaps, 
DRUGGISTS, 


is not only 
** good,” but 
the BEST. 





D.L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 
um; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 
durable, cheap. Over 110,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers, editors, and ovhers 
now use it. I'd Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
free. D.L. Down, Scientific, pane 
al & Vocal Culture, 9 E.UMthSt., N.Y 


~OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 


The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s 


SOCSCSCCOSCOOSCOOSOSO 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Dutch 
Cocoa. 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Nineteen we represent, we three, 
When ranged in such condition ; 
But twenty-one you all may see, 
If I take right position. 


So many another to his sphere 
Contributes nought of worth or grace, 
Whose value plainly would appear, 
Could he but reach his proper place. 
M.C.S. 
243.—WoRD MIXING 
D I « S| jO| (L V| |E } 
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| 
Here are four words—‘ Din,” “ Solve,” 
““Ins”’ and ‘‘Sables.’”’ By the plan of count- 
ing one point for each unrepeated letter in 
a word, two for the first repetition, four for 
the second repetition, and so on, these words 
give a total of eighteen points. The puzzle 
is to move the letters into the center row of 
spaces in such a way as to form one or 
more words giving a higher total. Each 
letter may move—like the king in chess— 
from one space to a contiguous one, and 
may have any number of moves from one to 
eight. G. Ray. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 177TH. 
238.—Gharry, Harry. 
239.—As sent. 
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CHERA S§S § I 
CHAMAR Tf IN 
LAURESTINE 
MAS TERS IN EW 
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Among recent solvers are: Emma L, 
Higby, 225, 226; C. E. D., 226; Geo. Crock- 
ett, 225, 226; Ida J. Raynes, 225, 226. 





Scott's 


ulsion 


the crea.n of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Comme t 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 
Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott& Bowne. N.Y. AllGruqagists. 60 and$1 











DBS Bal Bo BB) RD CONG: 
A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


* Offers everything afforded by other 
a juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
a Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 
s 


ae 


Send for Sample and Ilus. v6-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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“Brownic’ 
Handkerchief. 


Designed, Copyrighted and Patented by 


Palmer Cox. 
PRINTED BY THE 


Arnold Print Works, 


North Adams, Mass. 








Price 





These Handkerchiefs are 
the finest quality of lawn, 





5 


Cents 
Each. 



















ten inches square and printed 
in fast colors with the dain- 
tiest designs of the celebrated 
*‘Brownie’’ figures. 

j Each set of six 
Handkerchiefs 





For Sale at all Dry Goods 








and Small Ware Stores. 

If your dealer has not . 
got them ask him to Wy; 
order some. 











Every Child 


will want them when they know 
what really beautiful Handker- 
chiefs they are. Such Fine 
Quality, Delicate Colors and 
Attractive Designs are ccr- 
tain to make them popular. 














Palmer Cox’s 


66 BROWNI ES 9 


have become a household word through- 
out the land and in no way could they 











be better appreciated than in_ these 


Ask to See Them at Your Store. 


North Adams, Mass. 
















dainty Handkerchiefs, the designs for which have 
been specially drawn by this celebrated artist. |} 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 


comprises _ thirty- 
seven of the prin- 
cipal figures of 
‘*Brownies,’’ neat- 
ly and delicately 
arranged on each 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Taz Inperenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper seut. 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS IO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 17th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—The demand for teas improves a 
little, and prices rule steady at former quota- 
tions. Most of the stock has passed out of first 
hands. Fuchau is quoted at 11@25c.; Formosa, 
15@45c.; Amoy, 11@l4c., and Japans, 144@30c. 

COFFEE. —Some holders of Brazil coffees re- 
fuse to sell at present prices, and mild grades 
are also showing firmness so that dealers are 
more confident. Brazil coffee is 144@1'c.; 
Java, 21@8lc.; Mocha, 26@27c.; Maracaibo, 184@ 
22c., and Laguayra, 18@22c. 

SUGAR.—The demand is a little better for 
sugars, altho prices are practically unchanged. 
Granulated is 4c.; cut loaf and crushed, 4% 
@4%c., and cubes and powdered, 4 1-16@44c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 5@7c. per ® for extreme 
weights. Dressed mutton is firm at 5@7c., and 
dressed lambs higher at 64@8c. City dressed 
beef is quiet and siow at 7@%c. for common to 
choice. Dressed calves are steady and good 
veals firm at 6@9%c. for country dressed, and 7@ 
104c. for city dressed. 

PROVISIONS.—The provision market has 
been rather quiet and heavy. Receipts of hogs 
in the West have been very large, which de- 
presses all provisions. Pork is weak but more 
active at $12.75@15 for extra mess; $12@12.50 for 
family, and $13.50@15.50 for short clear. Beef is 
dull, with extra mess at $7.50@8.50; packet, $89@ 
9.50, and extra India mess, $16.50@18.50, Beef 
hamsaredull at $17. Lard is weaker but mod- 
erately active at $6.95@7 per 100 th. Pickled 
bellies are quiet at 544@5%c. per i; shoulders, 
44c., and hams, 8@8c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There was a slight im- 
provement in the flour market early this week, 
but the heaviness in the wheat again has caused 
another depression. The demands are scattered 
and limited inquantity. Western winter patents 
are $3.10@3.25 per bbl.; straights, $2.75@2.85; 
clears, $2.65; spring patents, $3.55@3.75; clears, 
$2.55@2.70, and city mill clears, $3.35@3.45. 
Buckwheat flour is quiet ut $1.75 per bag, and 
rye flour easy at $2.70@2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is 
dull at $2.90 per bbl. for Brandywine, and $2.00@ 
2.85 for Western. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market bas 
been quiet, and demand both at home and 
abroad rather small. While the exports have 
not been large, there is considerable confidence 
in the foreign situation, and many dealers ex- 
pect a good trade for the balance of the winter. 
The arrivals of wheat in the West were small 
this week, and there are some reports about the 
flour mills starting up again. January wheat 
is quiet at 6lc.,and No.2 cash easy at 6L@62c. 
The small interior receipts of corn have givena 
firmer tone to this market, altho reports about 
lower freight rates East nearly offset this gain. 
Cash corn is quiet at 51!4c. for No.2, and 4%c, 
for steamer. January corn is quoted at 51}4c. 
There is very little in the market for oats, 
prices fluctuating a little from day to day in 
sympathy with corn and wheat, Cash oats at 
this point are very dull. January oats are 
quoted at 83%6c. ; No. 2 cash, 3444@35'4c.,and No, 
2 white, 87@37c. Barley is quoted nominal at 
64@65c. for No. 2 Milwaukee, and 64@66c. for 
ungraded Western. Buckwheat is dull, with 
Japanese at 57@50c., and silver hull, 49@52c. 
The market continues to rule dull for hay and 
straw, altho top grades move fairly weil at 
steady prices. Prime timothy hay is 75c.; No. 
8 to No 1, 55@70c., and clover mixed, U@60c. 
Long rye straw is steady at 50@55c. ; short rye, 

@A5c., and oat straw, 35@40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has not 
held iis own this week, but has sagged back to 
the quotations ruling two weeks ago. A great 
deal of the fresh butter arriving shows the ef- 
fect of frosty feed, and this is marked down at 
once. Ordinary State dairy butter is abundant 
and dull, but choice is steady and higher. West- 
ern stock is wanted very little. Western fresh 
creamery, extra, is quoted at 25c.; firsts, 22 
24c. ; thirds to seconds, 17@21c.; summer make, 
16@%ic.; tall make, [W@2sc.; State dairy, ls@ 
20c.; imitation creamery, l3wlsc.; Western dai- 
ry, 10@léc., and factory, l0@lUc.; fresh rolls, 10 
@lic. cal jobbers in cheese report liitie de- 
mand, and exporters have not much more to do, 
altho all grades are held pretty firmly at old 
prices. Some of the under grades are a little 
weak, and sell to shippers at a discount. Large 
size full cream cheese is 9@11}4c. ; small sizes, 
944@l2c; small part skims, 5@¥c.; large sizes, 4 
@7%e., and full skims, 2.@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market has 
been very dull and weak this week for live 
poultry, and there 1s too much stock on hand at 
the close to permit prices to advance any. ‘Tur- 
keys, however, are scarce and higher. Fowls 
are 9@9\éc ; chickens, 7T}g@8c.; old roosters, 5c.; 
turkeys, 8@%c.; ducks, 50@%0c. per pair, and 
geese, $1.25@1.50 per pair. Dressed poultry are 
also dull, and there is considerable accumula- 
tion on hand. Desirable quaiities, however, 
meet with steady prices. Western turkeys are 
84o@8c. per Ib.; toms, 6@7c.; Philadelphia chick- 
ens, 12@li7c.; Jersey, Ll@izc.; State and Penn- 
sylvania, 8@l0c.; Western, 8@9c.; Jersey fowls, 

+ and others, 8@9c.; near-by ducks, l2@lic.; 
Western, 7@luc.; near-by geese, l0@12c.; West- 
ern, 6@8c.: Philadelphia capons, 14@2Uc., and 
Western, 10@l7c. Receipts of eggs are liberal, 
and stock on hand plentiful, so that prices are 
barely steady. Jersey eggs are 24c, per doz.; 
State and Pennsylvania. 23c.; festern, 22c.; 
Southern, 2@2lc.; refrigerator, 17@19c., and 
limed, l444@1lic. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady, with 
Greevings at $2@3.50 per bbl.; Baldwins, $2@ 
8.25, and inferior, $1.20@1.75. Grapes are dull 
at 10@l6c. per small basket. Cranberries are in 
fair demand and steady, with Cape Cod at $lle 
14; Jersey $3@3.75 percrate. Florida fruits are 
very duil, especialiy frozen oranges. Oranges 
are quoted at $2.50@4 per box, untrosted, and 
frosted, 25c.@$1 ; grape iruit, $l@6 ; tangarines, 
50c.@$3.50, and mandarins, Wc.@32.50. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—There is 
@ moderate demand for potatoes, but supplies 
are larue. Seed Rose are $2@2.50 per bbl.; white 
stock, $1.62@1.75, and Scotch magnums, $1.W@ 
2.18 per sack. Sweets are $1.50@2.50 per bbl.; 
white onions, $4@6.50 per bbl.; red, $1.50@2.50 ; 

ellow, $1.50@2.25; turnips, 50@65c.; squash, 
Isc.@$h ; parsnips, 75c.@$1 ; carrots, 60c-@$1; 
cabbages, $8@5 per 100 ; celery, $1@1.25 per doz. 
bunches, and 10@50c. per doz. stalks. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree we 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


LAND DRAINAGE. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 


IN the constant search for new methods 
by which land may be made to yield an in- 
creased production, in the experimentation 
with fertilizers, new crops and new methods 
of cultivation, there is always danger that 
some established and proven aid will be 
neglected. It is wise to experiment with 
the new, to be always on the lookout for 
wider knowledge regarding the profession 
of agriculture, to be seeking for the proper 
means by which each acre may be made to 
yield its utmost; but while doing this we 
should keep fast hold on the old which is 
known to be good. 

The value of thorough drainage is estab- 
lished as a fundamental principle of the 
most advanced agriculture, and it would 
be very difficult now to find a farmer of 
any intelligence who would not admit the 
truth of this statement. A generation ago, 
however, the case was different, and drain- 
age was scouted at by many as the imprac- 
ticable teaching of theorists. Of course, 
where the need of drainage was plainly ap- 
parent to the eye, where water would stand 
upon low ground and so prevent its culti- 
vation or drown out crops that were 
planted there, the need of some method of 
removing this surplus water could not be 
denied. But, as applying generally to or- 
dinary cultivated lands, as a means for in- 
creasing production, drainage, and partic- 
ularly under-drainage, was very slow in 
obtaining credence. And now, while the 
value of the principle is established, there 
is, as I have said, some danger of neglect- 
ing its application; and the best way to 
prevent this is to keep always before us the 
things that may be accomplished by means 
of it. 

The first and most easily seen result of 
drainage is to remove stagnant waters 
from the surface of the soil. This duty and 
effect of the drain hardly needs further 
comment. Land upon which water stands 
for any length of time cannot be depended 
on for the growing of profitable crops. It 
is difficult to work, loses its vitality, be- 
comes exceedingly hard when dry, acd, as 
Ihave said, the danger always exists that 
the crop will become submerged, and thus 
injured or wholly ruined ; for there are very 
few crops that will endure being covered 
with water for any length of time. 

The removal of the unseen surplus water 
from beneath the surface is hardly less im- 
portant than the removal of that which lies 
above, and is seen. This is particularly 
necessary in clayey soils, and in those hav- 
ing an impervious subsoil. If the hard 
subsoil is near the surface, the water may 
sometimes be seen to settle in the bottom 
of the furrows, even when the soil above is 
dry enough to work. But with water in 
such quantity so close to the seed-bed, the 
soil can never be put in the best condition 
for seed germination or for plant growth, 
and drainage is necessary to bring it to the 
proper condition. By being thus saturated 
with water the soil is kept cold, and the 
percolation of the air through it is pre- 





vented, and both these conditions tend to 
retard vegetation. 

- Drainage lengthens the season for the 
farmer. This is an especially important 
feature to be considered in districts where 
an attempt is being continually made to 
grow crops that require a longer season in 
which to mature properly, than has been 
provided by nature. In many of our corn- 
growing districts this is felt, as the season 
for growth is often not quite long enough 
to fully ripen the grain before frost comes. 
By having the soil in such condition that 
the seed can be planted a little earlier, and 
by having it warm enough to insure quick 
and even germination, the few needful days 
may frequently be gained. Itis wholly use- 
less to plant corn, or almost any other crop, 
in ground that is not sufficiently warmed ; 
but dry soil and loose, friable soil into 
which the air can penetrate, will warm up 
much earlier than that of opposite condi- 
tions. 

It is also useless to endeavor to hurry 
matters and to get an earlier start with the 
season’s work by putting the plow in while 
the ground is yet wet and heavy. To plow 
wet land means t» produce a crop of clods 
which will require immense patience and 
labor to reduce to a proper seed-bed—and 
which the utmost patience can never put in 
the very best condition. The time gained 
by plowing while the land is still wet will 
be lost twice over in the extra labor re- 
quired, and in the injury tothe crop to be 
grownuponit. But, by artificially removing 
the surplus water, the ground is not infre- 
quently made ready for the plow a week or 
ten days earlier than it would otherwise 
have been. And every farmer knows what 
the gain of these days in early spring means 
in the way of accomplishing the work of 
plowing and planting. 

It may also be noted in passing, that 
drainage will enable the later cultivation of 
the land, as well as the earlier. It often 
happens that a farmer desires to do some 
fall plowing, in order to leave his land in 
the best condition to be benefited by the 
action of the elements through the winter, 
but owing to the pressure of fall work he 
does not get about it until pretty late. 
Then he finds that frosts have come, and 
the successive freezing and thawing of the 
surface has made the land damp and pasty, 
and unfit for the plow. Drainage, by leav- 
ing less moisture in the soil, would have 
made it less amenable to the action of the 
frost, and so it would have remained in 
condition to be worked much later. 

In the case of fall-sown crops, this resist- 
ance tothe action of frost is of the greatest 
value. A frequent cause for an unsatisfac- 
tory yield of wheat is that the plants have 
been frozen out. This may be taken liter- 
ally. When the ground is saturated with 
moisture, a constant heaving action is pro- 
duced by the freezing and thawing. This 
loosens the rodts of the plants and raises 
them up. When the soil settles again the 
plants do not go back withit, but remain 
partly exposed; and by repetition of the 
process are so far thrown out that they can 
no longer draw sustenance from the soil. 
The effect of this action may be seen more 
clearly in aclover field than elsewhere, the 
long taproot of the clover plant affording 
excellent facilities for observation. But all 
fall crops sown on wet land are affected in 
this manner to some extent, the only ex- 
ception being when they are thoroughly 
and constantly protected by a blanket of 
snow. 

It is beyond dispute that there isno more 
certain way of adding to the value of a 
given area of land than by deepening the 
soil. This may be done, and frequently is 
done, by subsoil plowing, and bringing to 
the surface the undisturbed stores of plant 
food that have long lain idle below. But 
drainage is ap equally certain way of ac- 
complishing this end. 

Drainage lowers the line of standing 
water, in which plant life will not thrive, 
whether it be below the surface or above. 
It makes thesubsoil accessible to animaland 
vegetable life, and thus the roots of plants 
and the earthworms permeate it, make 
it open and friable and its stores of plant 
food available. Plant food that is securely 
locked in clods, or in compact earth that 
the tender roots of plants cannot penetrate, 
is of no value whatever. Every agency 
that tends to unlock it, to open the soil, 
make it friable, and to pulverize it, is an 
agency toward the production of better 
crops. Drainage renders it possible for 
frost to penetrate more deeply, and there is 
no better pulverizer than this. And in 
properly drained soil the action of tbe frost 
is always beneficial, while on undrained soil 
it may be, as I have shown, exactly the re- 
verse. 

Rains, and the melting of snows, are fer- 
tilizing agents. They carry plant food 
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from the atmosphere to the soil, and, if per- 
mitted, into the soil. Fertility is more 
needed below the surface than immediately 
on the surface; for it is below that the 
plants feed. If a soil is open to a good 

depth, as it will be when properly drained, 

the rains will penetrate it and carry the 
fertility down and distribute it properly. 

Butif a hardpan exists just beneath the 
surface, the rains will run off without hav- 
ing accomplished their mission, and instead 

will carry fertility away. 

Of course no argument is needed to prove 
that drainage will help to prevent injury 
to crops from the excessive moisture of a 
rainy season, by providing means for carry- 
ing off speedily the surplus which, if left 
upon the land, would be harmful. But it 
seems difficult for some to realize that the 
same agency can operate for good during a 
dry season as well. Yet it isa fact that 
crops upon drained land will suffer less 
during a protracted drought than those 
upon undrained land. A deep and mellow 
soil retains moisture—not in excessive, but 
in adequate quantities—better than a shal- 
low and compact one. 

One means by which drainage prevents 
injury from drought is by giving better 
growth to plants at the beginning of the 
season. When seed is sown upon a soil that 
contains stagnant water, altho that water 
may be below the surface and not visible, 
no great depth of root growth will be made. 
For atime the roots will grow well near the 
surface, and the plant may appear to flour- 
ish; but no roots will be sent below the 
water line. As soon as drought comes the 
water line recedes rapidly, leaving the soil 
about the roots parched and dry; and as 
the roots cannot penetrate further down to 
seek for new supplies of moisture, the crop 
is quickly ruined. Ona soil that has been 
drained and deepened the roots go down to 
the stored moisture that always exists 
somewhere below, and which in an open 
soil is continually being drawn upward in 
needful quantities by the capillary attrac- 
tion of the soil particles. 

These brief notes are only intended for 
the purpose of bringing the subject of land 
drainage pertinently before any who may 
have been inclined to overlook it or to un- 
derestimate its importance. The massing 
of the various results here noticed is that 
better and larger crops may be grown, that 
there will be less danger of disease and of 
the various blights because a healthy and 
steady growth is secured, and the period- 
ical total failure of crops from untoward 
seasons will be vastly less frequent. It is 
this occasional total failure that so reduces 
the average yield and the average profit of 
our farms, and no method can be too oner- 
ous that will help to relieve us from it, 

FRANKLIN, O. 

o 
PLUMS—PRUNES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


ALL the cultivated varieties of the plum 
are supposed to have originated from the 
wild sloe of the English hedgerow, which 
is still found in many parts of England, as 
well as the common damson plum of our 
markets, and many other poorer varieties. 

The wild moose plum of our Northern 
States is of a large size, oblong, with a 
bright red skin, yellow within, a small 
stone, and very rich flavor. 

Of domestic plums the green gage holds 
its own, among much competition, as best 
of all—both for eating and preserving— 
while the large white egg and purple plums 
keep very close in the rear. Those two va- 
rieties of American plums are usually con- 
sidered the only fit plums for preserving, 
tho the sour damsons find favor with many. 
No fruit calls for so much sugar, to insure 
success as a sweetmeat, and few preserves 
are richer. 

Prunes are the dried fruit of a special 
variety of the plum; in botanical parlance 
the Juliana vulgaris. Prune orchards are 
the chief feature of the landscape in the re- 
gions where prune making is the chief in- 
dustry, hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of trees growing in one lot. The prune tree, 
if so it may be called, grows only in moder- 
ate size, and is easy of cultivation, taking 
kindly to a comparatively poor soil. The 
choicer kinds are propagated by budding. 
the commoner varieties by layers, the former 
often trained upon a wall, which insures 
the largest, the perfect fruit. The wood 
itself is very hard, and is valuable for cab- 
inet work and for making musica] instru- 
ments. 

The fruit is shaken from the trees when 
fully ripe, spread upon sieves and dried in 
slow ovens, the heat increased daily, till 
the process is complete. Experts are em- 
ployed to decide just when the fruit has 
been brought to the exact point to be ready 
for packing. 
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The French prunes are considered the 
“ best the market affords.”’ It is said that 
Brignoles, in Provence, exports an annual 
crop of twenty-five thousand tons. Then 
come the Turkish prunes, almost as good, 
made in Bosnia and Hersegovina, and lastly 
the German prunes, smaller and inferior in 
quality. Turkey alone packs fifty thousand 
tons of prunes yearly. 

The properties of this fruit are curative. 
It is suited to the diet of convalescents, be- 
ing nutritious, laxative, and healing to the 
lining membranes of the stomach. I once 
heard a leading physician say, in prescrib- 
ing for a case of acute inflammation of the 
stomach: ‘“‘ Take no medicine, but eat lib- 
erally of stewed prunes.” 

Many whose digestion forbids the eating 
of fruit in general, can eat stewed prunes, 
and those unable to eat them can take the 
water in which they were stewed with ben- 
eficial effect. 

As prunes have the merit of exceeding 
wholesomeness, they should he often used 
in desserts, and there are many ways of 
making them acceptable, both to the eye 
and the taste. Plain prune jelly, and its 
variations, will always find favor. One 
pound of prunes, and one two-ounce box of 
gelatin, should always be limited to two 
quarts of liquid, else the result would be 
too soft adessert. Wash the prunes, cover 
with boiling water, and cook rapidly till 
soft, the gelatin soaking meanwhile in one 
pint of cold weter. Now take out the 
prunes, and with a silver knife and fork 
remove the stones, and cut the pulps some- 
wkat. Return the latter to the liquor, put 
in the soaked gelatin, add acup of sugar, 
stir till all is dissolved. Cook moderately 
three minutes, and pour into wet bowls to 
cool and harden. If not two quarts in quan- 
tity add boiling water and stir till equal- 
ized, and pour out. This to be served with 
cream, or whipped cream. This dish will 
meet the approbation of most people who 
like prunes; but it has not a very decided 
flavor of its own, so if two spoonfuls of 
wine Vinegar are included in the two quarts 
of liquid, it proves a great improvement. 
Another change is made by using, instead 
of vinegar, the juice of two lemons, and 
still another by the useof acup of sherry 
or aspoonful of vanilla flavor. 

Another more fanciful dessert is made by 
whipping the jelly to a froth, before it has 
become quite stiff,and beating into that the 
frothed whites of three eggs and cooling in 
bowls. This is pronounced the best of 
all prune deserts, served with whipped 
cream. It is best made the day before it is 
wanted. In prune pies, the stewed fruit 
should be freed from its liquor and stones, 
a little salt and butter and a sprinkling of 
flour added; sugar added while stewing. 
The pie should be made with a lower paste 
only, and can be frosted if liked. ‘Tho an 
American proverbial weakness is to be fond 
of pie, the effect of the crust is hardly in 
harmony with the material that fills it. 

A prune pudding is made in this way: 
Stew and stone a coffeecup of prunes; add 
one cup of fine breadcrumbs, half a cup of 
milk, three eggs, half acup of sugar, a little 

salt, a piece of butter, half a cup of flour, 
and one teaspoonful ground cinpamon. 
Beat all well together ; if it seems too thin, 
add a little more flour, steam two hours in 
a buttered mold, and serve with a hard 
sauce, 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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PLANTS IN THE CELLAR. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 








THE plants in the cellar have one great 
enemy, and that is water. It has killed 
more than all other causes combined. Es- 
pecially is this true in the case of the ama- 
teur. She longs to carry her plants safely 
through the winter, and her solicitude 
leads her to water them as she had been 
accustomed to when they were in the open 
border. Soon after they are placed in the 
cellar she goes among her treasures, giving 
a little water here and there where she 
thinks the soil looks dry or the plants wilt- 
ed, and occasionally giving a thorough 
soaking to some particularly dry-looking 
pot or tub. A few days later her anxiety 
carries her back into thecellar. The plants 
do not look well, and the watering pot is 
again brought into requisition. And so it 
goes on, and gradually her plants droop and 
die, and more watering does not seem to 
revive them. A few of the more hardy may 
survive her kind intentions ; but when they 
leave their winter quarters they look wrin- 
kled and old, and it takes months in the 
open border to restore their natural color 
and vigor. And another year she will prob- 
ably declare that keeping plants in a cellar 
isa delusion and cannot be accomplished 
successfully, and she will leave all her 
choice specimens in the open ground, to be 
cut down by the frost. 

The first year I tried the cellar I lost sev- 
eral thousand geraniums and other plants. 
They were all small and of my own slip- 
ping, and I looked after and watered them 
as assiduously as I would if they had been 
in a greenhouse under the direct rays of 
the sun. I had had no experience and de- 
pended wholly on such agricultural books 
and papers as [ could obtain. As none of 
these treated of plants in a cellar, 1 fol- 
lowed the directions given for greenhouse 
culture. 

The next winter I allowed the cellar to 
remain empty and tried cold frames and a 
small greenhouse; but by the third winter 
I wiser. I had discovered that most of the 
old women of the neighborhood had no dif- 
ficulty in keeping their plants. One shook 
the dirt from the roots of her geraniums 
and packed them loosely in barrels, another 
tied them in bunches and hung them to the 
rafters of the cellar, another—who was a 
veteran plant lover—had her cellar full of 
tubs and boxes every winter, hundreds of 
them, and she rarely lost a plant. I kept 
my eyes open and made a few notes, but 
after that availed myself more and more of 
the capabilities of the cellar. 

But there were other mistakes to be 
made, and the loss of a fine lot of young 
geraniums led me to the discovery that it 
was only old plants of several years’ growth, 
with strong, stocky roots, that could be 
hung to rafters or packed in barrels with 
any assurance of safety. The roots of the 
young geraniums were too tender to with- 
stand the air, and they speedily shriveled 
and died. And 1 also discovered that the 
cellar was not a place to grow plants. 

But used merely as a storage to keep 
them through the long, cold months there 
is no place superior to a dry, well lighted 
cellar. Tubs of hydrangeas and cape jes- 
samines—and even some of the palms—may 
be trusted to it with perfect safety ; plants 
that require rest, like the fuchsias, callas, 
and many others, will find it a cool, quiet 
retreat for their winter slumbers; and if 
there is no greenhouse on the place, as is 
usually the case, the busy housewife may 
trust nearly all of her treasures to its keep- 
ing, with the assurance that they will be 
returned to her in good condition in the 
spring. The great secret of taking care of 
them is to neglect them as much as pos- 
sible. They are not growing, only resting ; 








and if their owner would have them come 
strong and fresh through the winter’s sleep 
she will do well not to disturb their repose. 
If some of the pots and tubs are small and 
the soil should become very dry it might be 
well to water them once or twice during the 
winter; but in no case should the soil be 
saturated. 

Another critical time with the cellar 
plants is along in March when the first 
tiny green buds begin to appear. Their 
owner is apt to think it asign of spring 
and begins to give them water to encourage 
fresh growth, and by the time the weather 
is warm enough to put them outside each 
plant will be covered with a mass of frail, 
green shoots, some of them four or five 
incheslong. A few days of wind and sun 
and chill air will shrivel these, and the 
plants may require months to recover from 
the shock of the sudden change. It 
would have been better to retard their 
growth as much as possible by with- 
holding water, then when the time came 
to set them out they would only have 
had short, compact buds and leaves and 
would have rapidly expanded into thrifty 
plants under the influence of the sun and 
rains. 

With proper care—that is, with little 


care—the cellar may be made to carry 
through a fine assortment of plants to con- 
tribute toward another summer’s pleasure. 
I have often seen flourishing beds of flowers 
in the early spring—long before it was safe 
to remove them from a greenhouse—and 
upon inquiry have almost invariably found 
they came from some thrifty housewife’s 
cellar. 

In this article I have dwelt almost exclu- 
sively upon failures ; but I have found that 
failures are often remembered long after 
successes are forgotten. 


PEacE Das, R. I. 
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A GREAT PIE APPLE. 


WE bave recently mentioned the Ben 
Davis as a leading profitable orchard fruit, 
both at the West and the East. That vete- 
ran fruit grower of Missouri, Judge Samuel 
Miller, says of it, that, while not first-rate 
in quality, the vigor, productiveness and 
early bearing of the tree render it safe to 
plant extensively. Even in England it Is 
reported to give satisfaction. The fruit 
dried or evaporated is white and good; it 
makes excellent cider and is fine in apple 
butter. For pies it is a great favorite; a 
bakery in Chicago, which turns out 10,000 
a daily, uses the Ben Davis exclusively. 
‘ruit of this tree grown on an upland, on 
trees not overloaded, is quite different from 
the product of overloaded trees on bottom 
land.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until f 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
and_fullness.””— Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 







FOR 40 YEARS DR. Wm 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 

COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 

THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a4 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the tasia. 

For Sale by all Druggiste, 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 


One Year, $3.00 





Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of ‘THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 


on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street. New York Cite 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavenin strength.— atest 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING Powper Co.. 106 Wall St... N.Y 


ACKER, MERRALL UCONDIT 


Chamber 4 and College Place, also 57th 
Se. and @th Ave., and Broadway and42d St , 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
/Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the 
<comntry. Choice wines for medicinal 
patPoses. Write for price list. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
taventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
mous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches are 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington =t., Boston. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
__ 34 Washington St., Chicago, 


Church Seating 
Upholstered or Plain. 


con, PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anprews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 


Highest 
United 


now selling 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Seaslonery. Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square 86 East 14th Street New York. 


‘PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smeil—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieftelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 
QU INA-I LAROCH E 


The Great French Tonic. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDD LRTOWN 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washe ors, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex. 
position at Paris, France, in 

si; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and’ Centennial Exhibi ition, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


1849. 


Incorporated 1849. 


LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


1895. 


Charter Perpetual. 





Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks, Market Value 
Railroad Stocks, = 

Railroad Bonds, si 

Water Company Bonds, ‘‘ 

United States Bonds, és 


Total Assets 


Capital Stock 


Reserve for all unsettled Claims 


NET SURPLUS 


SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 


A. J. HARDING, Manager. 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 


Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. . 








ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable oe b. “a invite repose, 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. 
tive ee 


. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Sr. . DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., x. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining- room een with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Send for descrip- 





Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 


Reserve for Re-insurance.................. ‘ 


see eeeee 


H, M. GATES, 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS.’ 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1895. 


CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS. 


ASSETS. 


$143 523 95 
258,136 00 
83,151 71 
134.000 00 
367.150 00 
59,096 20 
635 350 00 
1,250,774 00 
415,170 00 
168,800 00 
110,000 00 





$3,581,151 86 


$1,500,000 00 
1,344.270 14 
224,171 28 
$512,710 44 


A. J. WRIGHT, President, 


A. W. DAMON, Assistant Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Western Department, Chicago, lilinois. 


A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. 


Paci c Coast Department, San Francisco, Gal. 
A. G, DUGAN, General Agent, 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities ‘throughout the United States. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorRK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to dist December 1893,........ $3,195,868 16 

Premiums on Policies ..ot marked off ist 

January, 1893 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums _ 4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 3ist December, 1803 

Losses paid daring the same 
period 

Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses 


8,490,552 70 


$711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks, .... $7,908,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at 

1,117,174 
__ 205,600 46 
$12,055,058 49 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 

n will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1894, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
CHAS. D. Levent” 
EDW DELON JONES, 
ORGE H. peAcy 
TURNURE, 


. JONES, 

- HH. MOORE, 

. A. RAVE 

SEPH H. CHAPMAN, 

25 LO ow LAWRENC 

WALDRON b- BRO 

ANSON W. HARD, 

ISAAC BELL, 

GUSTAV AMSINCK 


ie G. NOE bongs: 





sLIAM E. 
GEORGE BLISS, 
JOHN L. RiKER, 


A. HAND, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULT. L. 
N. DENTON SMIT 
J.D. ri President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Presideni. 


HEBAUD. 


January 24, 1895. 


onderful ‘Webe 
is Found ONLY in the 





Weber Piano 


is its fone; that is because it is a 4 
from the gnusician’s standpoint, and 

this respec’ 700 is distinguished from any othe : 
{instrument made, 


Sth Ave. and 16th § 
WAREPOOMS, } NEW YORK CITY.” 





DERED ANO PUT 2H ns ee 
STEPHEN F:WHIT, 


‘NVENTORS AND SOLE MANU $0 
#3 PHILADELPHIA.PA. ~ 





HAZELTON | 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROU EVE nESPacir, LASS IN 


APPPAL TO‘ GnES?. USICAL TASTR., 
Now. 31 and § é University Pp ace, vew York, 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE When you pen get Hy Guat. 
TANCE Gore Mae and Toilet 
Watches, Cl usic 
A > 
COMPANY 


jocks, Mu oxen 
Cook Kooks aud all kinds a pre 
7 iven to Club Agents 
200d Income made by getting 
p= of for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 


P.O, Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


~ CALIFORNIA. | 





‘Everybody goes with Phitlips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
lips-Rock Island Excursions are the bes 

ourist Cars, with upholstered conta, runnin 
fast trains, under the personal guidance ‘of a Phi ips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sle eping 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00 


oa leaves So ol Tuesdays gna Chicago Thurs- 
ys via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 

through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
i rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 
adress, 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Oo., 15 Exchange St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway. N. Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 8S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. PA « Chicago, Ul. 
cei Or 


FOR 1 THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weckly. 





FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC S.S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y» 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON’ S Agencies. 


1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO 
ano tHe SOUTH 
ONLY UNE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H.MoDor, Rank J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND GEN. WER, mA, P88, aar, 





OHMOAGO. 








THE INDEPENDENT PREss, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET, 





